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CHAPTER I. 

THE W'EAR. 

Silence and snow — inseparable friends — had laid a daibty 
coverlet over the old cathedral city, and hashed its beating 
heart to repose. 

Snow on all things, gemming the boughs that shimmered 
in the moonshine ; blocking the country roads and stifling 
the sound of traffic in the streets ; fostering in the fields the 
seeds beneath its fleecy mantle ; clinging to window frames 
b'ke quaint old alabaster carvings ; and pressing to its own 
destruction on the roofs near to the warm chimney-stacks. 

Snow on all things — on castle and cathedral, market and 
moor, tree and turret ; on all things save the river, and that 
it was not on but in ; for the stream which girds the city with 
translucent zone was swollen with the melting snow from 
many hills, and rushed onwards with a sound which made 
the silence more complete and solemn. Silence was in the 
air and on the ground ; the silence of nature, its universal 
homage to the white-robed spirit — Snow. 

It was the Christmas Eve which closed the century's 
second decade, and, through the length and breadth of the 
land, preparations to celebrate the morrow duly were making 
a merry noise in thousands of homes. So, in the north, 
where hearts are warm as the flres which glow upon their 
hearths, be sure there was no stint of the good things 
pertaining to Christmas hospitality. The pitmen's wives, by 
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their huge caverns of fire, with gowns tucked up, were as 
busy and bustling as the cooks and mistresses of pretentious 
mansions, and olfactoiy organs might scent afar off as savoury 
banquets in pit villages as in the most aristocratic streets of 
the city ; not so artistic, perhaps, but more substantial and 
quite as satisfactory. 

Holly and mistletoe had passed from hedge to hand, and 
hung overhead, or decked the walls and windows alike of rich 
and poor ; preparations were completed, and friends assem- 
bled, or passed from home to home to ^* see Christmas in " 
and punch-bowls out, until it became a not uncommon thing 
thence to emerge unable to see clearly either Christmas or the 
way home. 

Shaped something like a horse-shoe, the river Wear, 
spanned by four bridges, girdles the city of Durham within so 
complete a curve, that a traveller from Chester-le- Street 
southward, traversing the city in as direct a line as practicable 
from the New North Road to Elvet, after crossing two bridges 
in his route, would be on the same side of the stream as before 
he entered a street or crossed a bridge. The rugged banks 
within the bend are steep and thickly wooded, the rock is 
crowned with ancient castle and cathedral, whilst the woods 
below, especially on the outer bank, are intersected with pleasant 
paths, charming little nooks for love-making, and dotted here 
and there with seats where strollers or idlers may repose in 
summer under umbrageous trees, and watch the bright river 
gliding past. 

Like Dovedale, it is a marvellous treasury for the artist. 
At every opening fresh views are visible, fresh combinations 
of natural and (here) architectural beauty, for the masons of 
monk and warrior have added a human interest to the 
grandeur and glory already given by God. Alike varied, 
romantic, and picturesque, the two places gratify the senses 
equally, but the mind is differently impressed. The hand of 
Deity is alone on one, the chisel of man has marked the 
other. 

Follow me, you who would trace my story, along the outer 
bank of the Wear, from the north, to meet the advancing sun. 
Enter from Framwellgate (the northern highway) the steep 
defile called South Street, where gloomy, unshapely houses, 
tottering with age, frown on the passer as only church property 
dares to frown. Take breath on the summit as you emerge 
from the shadow into the sunshine, beaming full on the now 
one-sided respectable street, and, leaning over the low parapet 
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wall above the banks, or descending to the river-side throngh 
the first opening, viewwith attention the magnificent prospect 
spread out before the inhabitants. 

Framwellgate Bridge, old and hoary, comes barely within 
range ; bnt high up, across the stream, see castle and cathedral 
on the same foliage-clad stupendous base of rock, with the 
shining river for a mirror at the foot ; and now, before we reach 
the Prebend's beautiful bridge, the stream is broken into a 
refreshing fall by the old weir, a mill at our feet, and opposite 
the veriest pigmy of a museum alone on a peninsula, looking 
itself more like a mill than a museum, with the water almost 
laving its walls, as though charitably disposed to wash away 
some of the dust deposited within. And now, having passed 
under the dry arch of the Prebend's balustrated bridce, we see 
the gothic water-gate by which it is reached from tne clerical 
and collegiate quarter. 

Beyond this, white glimpses of the ** Count's Cottage" * may 
be seen, like an ancient temple, amidst embowering wood and 
leaves, the river still shimmering azure, or golden, or green, 
as it reflects sky, or sun, or the trees which tower above, or 
overhang and dip their tresses like wanton nymphs. Castle 
and cathedral have lapsed into distance, for we have reached 
the full sweep of the curve, have both wooded steeps in view, 
and you are standing with me south of Durham, resting on the 
rustic rail of the plank bridge in our path. Listen to the 
murmurs of the miniature cascade beneath, where two stream- 
lets, hot and cold, issue from a coal-pit hard by, and leap or 
trickle over mossy boulders, steaming or sparkling as they 
rush under fringing ferns, and blend their musical waters ere 
they mingle with the Wear to lose their own temperature, 
yet not to warm the river one whit. 

Turn your head to the right, before the river sweeps 
beyond ken, and a little gate comes into the picture at the 
end of the shady path. It leads us to the quaint old church 
of St. Oswald, through a graveyard filled with slabs and 
memorials, in all shapes and positions. A walk between these 
crumbling stones, flung by Time's children into the maw of 
Eternity, and through the wide open iron gates, and we are 
east of the city, with the pavement of Church Street beneath 
our feet, bricks and mortar on either hand ; out of sight the 
cool river and the dancing leaves, yet have our feet trod no 
bridge, save the plank which spans the runnels from the pit. 

This peculiar formation of the Wear may furnish a reason 

* See Appendix. 
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for the nomenclature of South Street, since it follows that 
although built above the west bank of the river, travellers 
going southward may wend that way without entering Dur- 
ham's main streets or crossing the water at all. 

That is a street to try a horse or a nervous driver ; the only 
marvel being that a vehicle is dragged up its steep ascent by 
any animal less ponderous and surefooted than an elephant ! 

Yet horses " to the manner bom " are driven upwards 
ordinarily, whether harnessed to cart or carriage, for the one 
hill saves two very little preferable in Silver Street and 
New Elvet; the latter by another anomaly being an ancient- 
looking, narrow thoroughfare, with dingy brick houses of 
many shapes and sizes, some low and some lofty, some with 
gable fronts and lattice windows, some up steps and some 
down steps, shops with parlour windows, and parlours which 
should be shops, and doors as diverse as the windows; in 
short, all the picturesque glory of irregularity. 

Old Elvet, which, situated at right angles, looks up the hill 
as if with a self-satisfied smirk, is, on the contrary, a broad 
open street, comparatively modem, or modernised by the 
abundant introduction of sash windows, panelled doors, and 
stucco, or painted plaster ; though here and there an outside 
shutter carries one back to the period when this story opens. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE WAIF. 

Let the leaves fade and drop from the trees I have attempted 
to ipictnre, let summer pass into winter, and the snow fall thick 
and heavily, whilst we return to South Street, and mount the 
snmmit of the steep hill in the light of the Christmas moon. 

There, from the windows of a large old house overlooking 
the swollen and angry Wear, the light glowed through crimson 
curtains in the lower rooms, tinging the snow heneath, or 
gleamed through the white hlinds ahove, showing that, from 
^' garret to basement," Christmas kept his state. 

A babe had been baptised that day, and the season ushered 
in with a ceremony well befitting it ; Mr. Marsh, a well-built, 
hearty specimen of the hospitable north-country gentleman, 
about thirty years of age, the owner of the house and the father 
of the infant, considering it the most auspicious time for so 
important a rite. His wife was a kindly little body, to whom he 
had been married four or five years, and this their first child. 

Baby Eva, a tiny pink atom of humanity, lost in a mist of 
lace and muslin, was the cynosure of the evening, mother and 
sponsors following in their turns. She was kissed and petted, 
fondled and admired, as surely no baby ever was before ; and 
if not literally bom with a silver spoon in her mouth, friends 
took care she had no lack of such that day. Mr. Hesketh, 
her godfather, placed in a hand almost too small to grasp it, 
a costly coral and bells ; whilst the godmothers respectively 
provided a richly embroidered robe and cloak for an infant 
whose wardrobe was already more than complete. 

Forlorn children shiver in rags ! Did the thought occur to 
these good ladies, plying industrious needles and straining 
their eyes in decorating the finest of muslin and merino, at 
how small a cost of labour and coin a poor child might be 
comfortably clad ? The point is debatable. 

Baby's eyes grew weary ; she signified her aversion to 
kissing very intelligibly, so nurse (that important personage 
at a christening) was called in, and the bundle of lace and 
mnslin passed to regions remote, to be disrobed and lulled to 
sleep on cushions of down beneath a silken quilt. 

Baby gone, song and dance succeeded ; merry games were 
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called for by merry lips, games which made the mistletoe a 
necessity. The " slipper " was hunted, the " trencher " turned, 
the " old coach " door worn off its hinges, and " Buff said * Buff* 
to all his men. " Then there was one of those lulls in the pas- 
time, so necessary to refresh the panting players and prepare for 
farther frolic, when even conversation is at ebb tide. 

Mr. Marsh had drawn his pretty wife into the recess of the 
window, and holding back the heavy curtains, bade her look out 
on the still night, whi«h had somehow fascinated him with its 
silvery light. 

"See, Eveline, how calm and peaceful is all without, how 
brilliant the moonbeams — ^how delicate the cobweb tracery of 
snow- wreathed branches against the clear sky ; even the solemn 
music of the river seems a paean to Christmas ! How beautiful, 
and yet how solitary and cold ! and with what a terrible rush 
the river runs ! What a contrast to the warmth and light within! 
— Come, darling, let us close the curtains, something chills me. 
I hope," — ^what, remained unsaid. 

A piercing shriek rang through the clear air ; — a heavy splash 
into tiie swollen river. 

With blanched faces the startled guests, one and all, rushed 
out, and hurried to the riverside ; some by the ordinary path and 
steps close by ; others, more adventurous, leapt over the low 
wall, down the rugged bank, crushing snow and brushwood in 
their eager haste. Neighbours, also alarmed, flocked to the spot, 
and in less time than it takes to tell, the paths and steep woody 
banks were crowded with white-faced men and women, rushing^ 
to and fro in wild confusion, earnest but helpless ; not the least 
eager the dwarf Count whose own days were well-nigh spent. 

Alas ! the earliest there was all too late : the moon, gleaming 
so coldly, revealed a woman struggling for a moment in the 
stream below the foaming falls, and now, some distance down, 
harrying onwards in that seething flood through an arch of the 
ancient bridge to that darker arch which spans the space between 
Time and Eternity. 

There was no hope of rescue : none ! 

The stoutest swimmer would have been a reed in such a 
flood ; for the Wear, foaming and frothing in countless eddies, 
was like a seething cauldron ; and the poor woman ** gone to her 
death " so sadly, as it were, in the very presence of mirth and 
festal, would be miles away ere mom, a swollen corpse. 

What was that dark object by the path, which Mr. Marsh 
stumbled over as he turned slowly to retrace his steps ? 

** Goodness ! that is the cry of an infant ! " 
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Sorely enough, there, wrapped in an old check shawl, was a 
child more than six months old, with a wail feehle as that of 
one newly bom. 

Securing the poor waif, kind-hearted Mr. Marsh hastened to 
the house, whither many of the more apathetic or selfish of his 
guests had preceded him, called ** nurse" from the crowd, and 
gave the little orphan to her charge, bespeaking for it every 
attention, whilst ihej crowded round the fireplace to shake off 
their chilliness, and wonder. 

** Give it to me, Charlie," said the compassionate voice of 
Mrs. Marsh. " Poor little motherless bairn, I will be a mother to 
you ! " and tears rolled down her cheeks as she removed the 
sha^rl and revealed a babe, with large black eyes in sunk and 
purpled sockets, whose features, pinched with cold and want, 
seemed marked by that hand which had only now sealed its 
mother's eyes and breath. 

" You surely do not mean to keep the dirty little wretch ! " 
exclaimed Mrs. Hesketh, a mature bride of some six weeks, who 
had, as a last chance, married a still more mature widower. 

** Indeed I do, if Charlie will permit me. How could T cast 
out the helpless little thing whose mother sank to her awful 
death in my very sight — on Christmas Eve too ? " 

Mrs. Hesketh lifted her shoulders and eyebrows, and pulled 
down the comers of her mouth, but spoke no word. It was 
needless, the gesture was sufficient. 

** Keep her, by all means, dear Eveline; she is a Christmas 
gift for you, a companion for our Eva. How know we but the 
light and warmth in our snug rooms, the sounds of music and 
rejoicing, jarred so harshly on yon poor suicide, worn with 
wrong, and want, and penury, that the very contrast goaded her 
to madness, and in despair she flung her child to our mercy, 
herself to the mercy of God ! " 

" Upon my word, Marsh, you are quite eloquent, and — quite 
right," struck in Mr. Hesketh, with a slight variation of tone. 
** Still, I do not think I should like to undertake the charge." 

** I should think not, indeed ! " sharply exclaimed his wife. 
** What should we do with beggars* brats ? The workhouse 
is the fittest place for them ! " 

"Mrs. Hesketh, we think differently," said Mr. Marsh, 
quietly. ** I am proud of my wife's motherly instinct, and 
feel that we cannot better close the day which recognised 
our child a Christian, than by performing a Christian's duty 
to the little outcast so thrown by Providence in our path. 
Provided no one claims her, she is henceforth ours." 
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Mrs. Hesketh once more shrugged her shoulders in con- 
temptuous silence, but just then the chimes came booming 
across the water — a deafening peal to welcome Christmas and 
Christmas charity. 

Mrs. Marsh had meanwhile carried the poor morsel of life 
and rags to the nursery, fed it, and warmed its frozen limbs, 
seen it washed and dressed from Eva's ample stores, and when 
at length it fell into a calm sleep, blissfully unconscious of 
what it had lost, or what it had gained, she returned to her 
friends ; while the bells rang merrily out, and the ding-dong 
pealed over Durham, wakening all sleepers but such as the one , 
then sleeping in the waters of the Wear. 

The infant dreamed in its warm bed — did the mother dream 
in her cold one ? 

Speculation was rife at the abundantly-spread supper-table 
as to the who, what, how, and wherefore of the startling and 
tragic event of the night. But was there one amongst the 
guests who could picture to himself the scene enacted on the 
river's brink ere he reached it ? 

Who saw the maddened woman, bonnetless and shoeless, 
as she crossed the city, seeking by her very wretchedness the 
shelter and comfort she was too proud to ask, and no 
Christian proffered, although it was Christmas Eve ? 

Who saw her crouched beneath the shadow of the lonely 
arch of the Prebend's Bridge, gnawing a crust that had been 
flung to her ; huddling her babe to the breast that could not 
nourish it; with wrong and outrage seethmg and surging in her 
brain like the flood beneath her feet — ^resistless, uncontrollable ? 

Who saw the gibing fiends mocking her misery— taunting 
her memory with thoughts of home, of all she had been, all 
she might have been, and all she had become — with pictures 
of feasting and revelry throughout the land, of brides and 
babes in perfumed rooms and soft attire ? 

And then, who saw her rise and pace the path with hiuried 
feet and frenzied mien— pause— hurry on— then turn and turn 
again, as rose or fell the impulse in her mind to hide 
her ^ame and sorrow in the wave, and save her babe from 
siu and soitow too ? 

Who heard her prayers, her agony — saw the convulsive 
clutchings of her infant, the passionate kisses rained upoo its 
face, the torturing struggle to keep her child or leave it — her 
wavering, her wrestling with the demon in her breast, and 
lastly, the final wrench, when, flinging down her child, she left 
it to the world from which she fled in desperation ? 
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Ah, no ! Mortals saw none of this, and what they did see 
had not stopped the feast ; alheit the ladies feigned loss oi appe- 
tite, and all sat down as though half ashamed to sup so near a 
newly-made grave. But the Christmas hells were jubilant, 
their tones floated sweetly on the air above the suicide, the 
silence, and the snow — and- Mr. Marsh's friends, cheered by 
the good things on the ample board, as well as by the rejoicing 
chimes, rose refreshed and strengthened against a sorrow not 
their own. 

The morrow brought Mrs. Marsh gossiping visitors in shoals 
to s^ the little orphan — ^visitors Who made their comments, 
and pressed on from house to house, rolling their snowball of 
news until it o'ertopped the town, which became but an arena 
to discuss the sad catastrophe, and Mr. Marsh's right to think 
for himself. 

Grave divines shook their heads and sighed over the sin 
of suicide ; untempted misses wondered if the mother had be^i 
married ; matrons speculated on the extra care and cost of 
rearing a strange young child in a household ; their spouses 
on the folly of such self-encumbrance in a couple as likely as 
not to have a large family of their own ; the parish authorities 
congratulated themselves on being well rid of a troublesdtiie 
bnrtiien ; and Mrs. Hesketh became proverbial and prophetic on 
the occasion, asserting that <' the blood of the mother must txxh. 
in the child ! " and she knew ** no good would come of it ! " 

None, even the most captious, would, however, deny tb 
the Marshes the grace of Christian charity, and they had that 
Within their own breasts which rendered them impervious td 
calumny, had it assailed them. 

New Year's Day brought to the church of St. Oswald, 
where little Eva had been baptised, another but more un- 
obtrusive baptismal party, when the child of adoption received 
the name of Ehoda, to which Mr. Marsh appended the sur- 
name of Wearbank, from the spot on which she was found, 
no mark being on her clothes to reveal her own patronymic ; 
if, indeed, she could claim one. 

A week's care and nourishing diet had wrought a mar- 
vellous change in her ; the puny little atomy had grown plump 
atkd rosy, her dark eyes no longer gleamed from sunken 
sockets, the waiHng cry had given place to dimpling smiles^ 
and, Apparelled as she was in robes befitting her new station 
in the world, none would have recognised in that healthy 
child the '* beggar's brat " whom Mrs. Hesketh and othe^ 
would so charitably have consigned to the workhouse. 
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POISON. 

Years passed. No other children came to " put out of 
joint the noses '* of Eva and her cousin, as she was called, 
the difference of age heing so marked as to disprove twin 
sisterhood, whilst an elder sister's claim was still more ob- 
viously inadmissible for Ehoda. Care and tenderness were 
bestowed on each alike ; no possible distinction was made in 
their dress, treatment, or training. Only very close observa- 
tion, coupled with a knowledge of the minute springs of 
action, could detect the difference between natural parental 
affection aud that arising from sympathy and generous feeling. 

Mr. Marsh had enjoined on his dependents strict silence 
regarding the supposed parentage of Ehoda ; and his servants 
valued him too much to dispute his will. 

The girls grew up together, unconscious they were not 
akin ; slept in each other's arms, went hand-in-hand to the 
same school, affectionate as cousins should be, although they 
were in all other respects dissimilar as mom and night. 

Eva, a blue-eyed laughing little fairy, with a halo of flaxen 
hair around her head, broke into a shady room like a sun- 
beam, taking the unconscious heart by surprise ; whilst with 
quiet step and voice, Ehoda seemed to claim her place in your 
regard with the assumption of an empress, as she shook back 
her tangled web of Ethiop curls, and lit her lustrous eyes. 

" She's a strange bairn," Martin, the groom and gardener, 
would say in confidence to Nancy, the cook, "ah de think 
there's summat uncanny aboot her 1" 

" Hout, man ! did ye nivvor see a bairn wi' black hair an' 
eyes afore, that ye mun call the poor thing * uncanny ' ? Ye'd 
best not let maister hear ye ! " would be Nancy's swift retort. 

A sagacious shake of the head, and the words, " Nay, 
hinny, it's not her hair, nor her een, though they're wild 
enough, but her mouth — her mouth that's uncanny," would 
be his common reply. 

" And what's the matter with her mouth, I should like to 
know ? It's sweet enough to wile some young fellow's heart 
away, afore many years gang by." 

**Ay, hinny, sweet enough when t' bairn's pleased, but 
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her Hps fit ower close to win me ; en' ahVe seen th' top 'on 
curl up, and t' comers spread, an* her een strike fire loike. 
th' flints, whan shoo was put oot, an* Miss Eva wad not 
let her have a' her own way ; an' niwor a word of her mind 
can squeeze its way atween them harred doors ! " 

^* So much the more to her credit, man. I wish all of us 
could keep our tongues between our teeth when t' temper's 
up. A still tongue shows a wise head.*' 

** Ay, woman, but a wyese head on a bairn's shoulders is, 
effcer all's said an' done, doonreet uncanuy, an' ah'U stick te it." 

" Hout, I've no patience wi' thy uncanny talk ; hold thy 
tongue for a bom fool." 

Irritated Nancy would bustle about in her indignation, 
whilst Martin shook his head unsatisfied, and so the kitchen 
controversy, often renewed, and in pretty similar language, 
would invariably terminate. 

No echoes of these disputes penetrated into the parlour to 
disturb the perfect contentment of Mr. and Mrs. Marsh with 
regard to Ehoda, and as the two girls themselves never came 
into collision, no idea of possible evil in the future ever crossed 
their benevolent minds. 

They were not blind to the difference of temperament, but 
it created no surprise, the tint of Rhoda's skin faintly indi- 
cating gipsy or foreign extraction, and the good pair only 
smiled at the loftiness of her general bearuig; whilst Mr. 
Marsh, always disposed to be humorous, appeared to see 
something comical in her childish grandeur and patronage of 
their Eva. 

For some time after her adoption, Durham, or one half of 
it, regarded Mr. Marsh as an innovator — an incendiary, 
who had brought a bombshell into their midst; but other 
people's private affairs drove Mr. Marsh's out of the public 
mind, and the matter seemed well nigh forgotten by the 
time the children were old enough to require playmates, 
or to give juvenile parties. Then the story came into cir- 
culation once more, and the first invitation created a fer- 
ment amongst the mammas. The grave question, whether 
Miss Wearbank was eligible to be received into respectable 
society, was mooted in various quarters, and gave rise to a 
variety of opinions, more or less warmly expressed. In most 
cases Mr. Marsh's position was a passport for his protege; 
some few condescended to permit the desired family inter- 
course, but not a few rejected the advance as an insult, and 
sent cold negatives to the invitations. 
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The little damsels in short frocks and long trousers knew 
nothing of the serious point under discussion, and received 
or visited their little friends in frocks and trousers in all the 
blissful ignorance of early childhood. 

And so matters progressed until the girls attailied their 
twelfth year. It was then judged advisable to place the care 
of their education in more efficient hands than heretofore. 

Consequently, after some little deliberation, they were sent 
to a first-class ** Establishment for Young Ladies," in the 
Bailey— the aristocratic quarter, in close proximity and run- 
ning parallel with Palace, Cathedral, and Castle. It was 
therefore within the curve of the horse-shoe, and, whilst its 
chief entrance was from Baddler Street (where a gate and port- 
cnllis once stood) , there was a passage thence to the opposite 
side, either through the cloisters or under an archway from 
Palace Green, by a pathway beneath the Cathedral walls, and 
80 on over the Prebend's Bridge to the outer bank, or by 
another path beneath the Castle to Framwcllgate and the city. 

Here, under the Misses llobson's care, as education pro- 
gressed, the difference between the two developed rapidly ; 
not that affection underwent a change, but character asserted 
itself. 

Eva learned, and learned well, as any tractable, intelligent 
child, desirous to please, might ; but Hhoda devoured know- 
ledge, so to speak ; no task she was set but she would accom- 
plish ; difficulties she set at defiance, and her teachers regarded 
her as a marvel, although a sort of unpleasant awe minted 
with their a^l miration. Work she disliked; she would turn 
with ill-disguised contempt from the embroidery frame at 
which Eva sat for hours shading a violet, or giving the blush 
to a rose, or she would throw down her own needlework with 
a yawn at her own idleness. 

She was imperious, too, and had queened it over Eva so 
long by virtue of her stronger mind, and few months' advanced 
age, that she assumed a like position in the school — a position 
under protest ; but Rhoda's will was dominant. 

For about eighteen months matters progressed much after 
this kind, since m all communities the strongest will and most 
active mind leads the mass ; then, after the midsummer vaca- 
tion, a fresh pupil entered the school, when a change became 
gradually perceptible. 

The new comer was the only child of Mrs. Hesketh (there 
was a son of Mr. Hesketh by the former marriage, but he was 
of no account, and had been early shipped to sea) ; a spoiled 
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girl, an exaggerated copy of her mother, with whom Mrs. 
Marsh had little intercourse, the distance between their respec- 
tive homes serving as a pretext for a domestic wife, in indiffer- 
ent health, declining invitations, and neglecting to return 
** calls." 

In truth there was no unison between the two ladies. 

There was a coarseness and vulgarity of mind as 
well as manner in Mrs. Hesketh little in consonance with 
the gentle spirit of Mrs. Marsh. She was, moreover, a busy- 
body, devoting her leisure, and more than her leisure, to ao 
active censorship and canvass of her neighbours* acts and 
motives, leaving her own ** glass-house " unprotected. Then, 
too, she was a devotee of dress and fashion, to whom the 
trimming of a bonnet, or the shape of a sleeve, was of more 
vital import than her husband's comfort or her daughter's 
culture. She consulted not taste, but the Ladies' Cabinet, 
in the selection of her wardrobe, and might be regarded 
as a milliner's walking model, copying the fashion plates 
in detail as infallible guides. She had a passion for much 
trimming and brilliant colours, carried away by a common 
delusion that to bo expensively dressed was to be well 
dressed. 

As may be supposed, Mrs. Marsh had little sympathy with 
her conversation or pursuits, and, though the friendship of 
the two gentlemen remained undiminished, from that mem- 
orable Christmas Eve when Mrs. Hesketh' s tendencies were 
so repulsively manifest, their acquaintance gradually declined, 
Mrs. Marsh, a pure and high-minded woman, holding more 
aloof as her children became of an age to observe and receive 
impressions. 

The younger members of the two families were there- 
fore little better than strangers ; but there are no strangers in 
schools, and Bhoda soon found not only rebellion in her 
realm but a rival. 

Miss Hesketh had a will as well as herself — a self-assert- 
ing, braggart will, and the school was split into two parties. 

Bhoda held her own with dignity ; the interloper was 
younger, and she thought to put her down with her eyes, as 
others had been cowed. But she mistook her strength ; dignity 
is no shield from innate vulgarity or the spleen of a little 
mind, as Rhoda found to her cost. 

One day a dispute having arisen in the playground, Bhoda 
volun^ered a decision meant to be conclusive, but Miss 
Hesketh stepped forward, and, with a lack of delicacy surely 
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inherited, poured forth a torrent of invective which cansed 
Bhoda to stand aghast with fiery eyes, and Eva to shed tears 
like a fountain. 

"And pray, Miss Wearbank, who made you a ruler amongst 
us ? What right have you here, amongst young ladies ? Your 
proper place is the workhouse school : you have no business 
showing your airs here ! " 

** My cousin has as much right here as you have. Miss 
Hesketh, so long as papa pays for her; and she is much more 
of a lady, I am sure ! " struck in little Eva, boldly doing battle 
for Rhoda, who appeared too benumbed by this unexpected 
attack to assert her own rights. 

**Your cousin^ indeed! And don't you, little baby-face, 
know any better than that ? Why, her mother was a beggar- 
woman, or worse, who drowned herself, and left my lady there 
in the snow, the night of your christening ! My mother was 
there, and saw it ! You needn't stare with your great black 
eyes. Miss Wearbank ! A most romantic name, surely — 
Wear-bank ! Who gave you that name ? Your godfathers 
and your godmothers in your baptism, eh ? Miss Rhoda 
Wearbank ! " 

The malicious girl gave a loud laugh, faintly echoed by 
some few of her own friends, whilst others, more humane, 
cried ** Shame, shame ! " 

*' It's a great wicked story you are telling, and you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, Lucy Hesketh ! " was Eva's tearful 
protest. 

" It's as true as I'm standing here, and plenty of people 
know it besides me. You know it, don't you, Jane Sykes ? 
and you, too, Bella Monks ? And my mother says her mother 
was something worse than a beggar-woman." 

The girls appealed to nodded in silent acquiescence, the 
buzz in tbe playground deepening as the partisans waxed 
warm. 

And what of Rhoda during this shower of tongue-stones ? 
—■what ? 

With blanched face, rigid lips, close-set teeth, and eyes like 
living coals, she listened as she stood like a statue of amaze and 
horror; then, without a word, rushed bonnetless from the 
playground, followed by the weeping Eva. 

Through the Bailey, across Palace Green, under the archway 
down to the river bank, over the Prebend's Bridge, she tore along 
like a maniac to their own door in South Street, which she 
flung open with impetuous haste. 
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Darting into the presence of Mrs. Marsh, she gasped, ** Is 

it — is it true? Am I — am I '* and sank in a fit at her 

good friend's feet. 

Great was the consternation in the house, which was not 
allayed when Eva followed, out of breath with haste and tears, 
and gave a broken account of the scene in the playground, 
choking her narrative with sobs. 

Dr. Grove, their medical man, tall and thin, grave and 
reticent, was sent for, and was promptly in attendance, but 
convulsion followed convulsion, mocking at remedies, and 
threatening life itself. 

And so, when Mr. Marsh came cheerfully home to dinner, 
he found the meal unprepared, servants running hither and 
thither. Dr. Grove biting his thumb-nail under his hand, in a 
brown study, and his usually quiet home converted into a scene 
of dire confusion and alarm. 

A mischief-making tongue, tipped with envy and malice, 
had done it all. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HOW THE POISON WORKED. 

Man y hours elapsed before the convulsive attacks ceased. 
Then Bhoda lay in a state of nervous debility for months, 
watched over by kind eyes, and tended by gentle hands ; 
the cause of her illness never adverted to, until she herself 
broached the subject, as she sat, propped with pillows, in an 
easy chair, by the parlour fire, one afternoon in December. 

Being questioned by the girl, then, as gently and tenderly as 
possible, with a womanly care lest she should inflict pain, did 
Mrs. Marsh unfold to Ehoda the circumstances attending her 
mother's death, the discovery of herself in the snow, with their 
adoption of, and goodwill towards, the helpless little stranger. 

Rhoda heard her to the end without a word. No thanks, 
no expression of surprise or gratitude — silent to the end, and 
then she closed her eyes as if for sleep. 

Mrs. Marsh felt somewhat hurt at this apparent insensibility 
to kindness, and marvelled at her stolidity. What if she had 
been enabled to look beneath that placid surface ! What if she 
had seen the conflict between affection and wounded pride ! 
Would she not have shrunk back in dismay ? 

**Not more envenomed is the serpent's tooth than is the 
slanderer's tongue." The subtle poison dropped from Lucy 
Hesketh's lips into the proud heart she wounded, spread and 
ramified through every vein and artery, so to speak ; pervading 
the girl's whole being, and changing every kindly feeling in her 
breast to bitterness. 

In her wild flight homeward from school she had trod, in 
her agony, unconsciously the very ground over which her 
wretched mother had hurried through the snow in her agony, 
and up the path where she herself had lain, an outcast, the 
child of an outcast, more than fourteen years before. 

Had she imbibed in that mad race aught of her desperate 
mother's spirit and passion, her sense of wrong and injustice, 
that she sat so stolidly, hardening her heart against all which 
should have softened, opening it only to evil thoughts and 
rancorous feelings ? 

Sleepless, though feigning sleep, with immobile face, half 
buried in the soft pillows, this girl, not fifteen, lay calculating 
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whether Mr. Marsh had benefited her in his adoption as much 
as he had wronged her in bestowing a name which perpetuated 
a memory and was itself a stigma ? Was it not admitted by 
her aunt that her wretched mother's doom was probably hastened 
by the sight and sound of revelry in their wLm home, whilst 
she was shut out to perish in the snow? 

Then she argued with herself, as wretchedness itself has 
argued for thousands of years, what right had they to 
luxuries whilst her mother was starving? Why should they 
mock her misery with light, mnsic, and merriment, whilst sbi 
stood shelterless under Ihe cold sky ? They had taken her in ! 
Well, it was their duty ; they and their firiends had tortured 
her fHendless mother to death ; and they had better have left 
her in the snow to die also, than give • her a name for idle 
tongues to taunt her with! They had branded her with 
shame ! "A beggar or worse! " What could be worse, worse 
than to live on chirity? Charity ! her proud soul recoiled 
from it ; but worse ! What could Miss Hesketh mean ? 

There was no gratitude ; no sense of benefaction ; the 
blow dealt to her pride had struck them down. She had 
never asked herself why she lived with her uncle, or wherefore 
he maintained her? Knowing only that she was an orphan, 
and having no memories beyond her home with her cousin, 
a sense of dependence had never reached her. Now it was 
thrust before her painfully, coarsely, and her distorted passions 
urged her to ignore her obligations to those who had brought 
her up tenderly only to be wounded the more surely in the 
end. 

Had Rhoda been a few years older, more capable of reflec- 
tion and analysis of motives ; had her judgment been 
matured, and her intellect developed, the effect might have 
been different, or had she been much younger, and incap- 
able of coherent thought, the blow would not have fallen 
so heavily. As it was, she reasoned as a school-girl, proud 
of power, tenacious of her sway, impressed with her own 
importance, who found herself suddenly opposed and checked 
by another whom she had hitherto judged an inferior, and 
whose attainments and manners she had held in school-girl 
^ntempt. 

All the mud which lay at the bottom of her heart's quiet 
pool had been stirred in that strife of pride, and shame, 
and defeat, but the irritation did not subside with the occa- 
sion ; that foul reptile Eevenge was hatched, and once in 
action kept the dark waters turbid. 
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Yet Lucy Hesketh, shallow and superficial even in her 
mischief, exulted over a victory gained, a rival defeated. 
Greater generals have made as great mistakes ere now ! 

Unconscious that Rhoda nurtured a worse feeling than 
coldness or apathy, which might he the comhined result of 
her convulsive emotion and consequent dehiUty, Mrs. Marsh 
redoubled her efforts to rouse and entertain the invalid as she 
approached convalescence. Eva, dismayed at her cousin's 
liWted manner, assiduously strove, wi4 lavish caresses and 
many winning little arts, to restore her to cheerfulness and 
dissipate the cloud which hung over her. But all in vain. 

Mi8, Marsh was troubled ; her husband anxious and 
solicitous ; Eva was in despair ; Dr. Grove — astute Dr. 
Grove — was puzzled ; and Martin aflfront^d Nancy by affirm- 
ing grumblingly from day to day, that "nowt ailed t' balm 
but sulkiness ! but what she bed te sulk for he didn't ken. 
All he kenned wur that she wur nut canny ! " 



CHAPTER V. 

THE RESULT OF A CONFERENXE. 

In the early stage of Ehoda's illness, Mr. Marsh sought 
Mr. Hesketh, in order to lay before him a statement of Qie 
occurrence, and the serious results of Lucy's wanton and un- 
seemly attack on his niece, as he still continued to call her. 

His object, however, was not to reproach his old friend 
for wrong done by others, and which he could neither help 
nor remedy, but to devise measures for preventing a recur- 
rence of the insult. 

Though not a man of acute sensibility, Mr. Hesketh (to 
whom years had given a certain rotundity of form and face) 
was a gentleman in feeling and manner, a lover of peace, 
though inclined to be choleric on provocation, and had a 
genial good-nature little appreciated at his own fireside. 

He received Mr. Marsh with his wonted cordiality, and 
deplored that a child of his should be guilty of so contempt- 
ible an outrage on decency. 

** Indeed, my good friend," he said, "I live in constant 
fear lest the unlicensed tongue of either my wife or daughter 
should involve me in some serious lawsuit or other. Only 
the other week, Maria and that gossiping Mrs. Goulson set 
afloat a rumour that Sykes could not meet his engagements, 
and was on the verge of bankruptcy ; and Sykes came to me 
in a devil of a fury, threatening an action for libel, and the 
deuce knows what besides." 

** Well, you could not blame him," said Mr. Marsh ; " the 
report caused such an influx of bills and a stoppage of credit, 
Sykes had much ado to keep on his legs." 

** Blame him ! Not I. I was as furious as himself. I tell you 
the two keep me in perpetual hot water ; yet Maria laughs all my 
remonstrances to scorn, and applauds Lucy's spirit where she 
ought to restrain or punish. Their chattering and mischievous 
tongues poison our peace, and keep our house in a ferment, 
to say nothing of tears and tempests." • 

" Well, Hesketh, temper or tempest, I shall expect you to 
take Lucy to task now, and to speak to Mrs. Hesketh also, 
for her memory was at the bottom of the whole." 

** Speak to them!" ejaculated the persecuted parent, in a 
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tone of dolorous disinclination. " What will my speaking to 
them avail ? You know as well as I do it will only be a 
fresh spur to their propensity for mischief? What can be 
done to stop their tongues ? *' and the good gentleman paced 
about the office, biting his pen in pain and perplexity. 

" Suppose I call on Mrs. Hesketh, and hold the forgotten 
rod of the Ecclesiastical Court and the Count Palatine in 
terrorem over them ! '' suggested Mr. Marsh. " Do you think 
that would produce any eflfect ? '* 

" I wish to heaven you would, Charles ! You would do 
me an incalculable service if you could only seal their lips. 
No man is more disposed to live peaceably with his neigh- 
bours than myself; no man has a greater objection to thrust 
his head into his neighbours' affairs, and no woman had ever 
a greater talent for thrusting her husband's head into a 
hornet's nest than Mrs. Hesketh. Mere gossip is not sufficient 
for her ; unless she can put a spice of mischief or malice in 
the dish, she cares not to hand it round. But go, go; say 
what you like, threaten what you like, possible or impossible ; 
she knows no more of law than I do of lutestring (perhaps 
less, for her draper's bills teach me something of ihat)\ 
threaten actions, imprisonment, anything that will but stop 
their tongues, and leave me in peace ! " and the perturbed 
though somewhat choleric husband rubbed his hands together 
in gleeful anticipation of the result. 

Armed with Dr. Grove's certificate, Mr. Marsh hastened to 
the residence of Mr. Hesketh, with a sternness of manner and 
purpose very foreign to his ordinary habit, being naturally 
inclined to jocularity. 

At first, Mrs. Hesketh was disposed to be flippant, to treat 
the matter lightly, and throw the onus of the affair on Mr. 
Marsh's own impolicy in obtruding a beggar-girl into the 
society of young ladies. 

But for his just indignation she was little prepared. She 
had been accustomed to regard and speak of him as ** an easy, 
good-tempered, charitable sort of man, with no great harm in 
him," but she had never cared to calculate how much good 
was in him, or how much spirit lay under that easy exterior. 

Disgusted by her unfeeling and unwomanly reception of his 
first mild observations and remonstrances, he warmed wfth 
his subject, and a second contemptuous reference to the 
origin of Ehoda caused him to say — 

'*Mrs. Hesketh, Miss Wearbank's parentage is most likely 
its pure and good as your own." 
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" I should like to know how you are to prove it," retorted 
she. 

" Are you, madam, in a position to disprove it ? Until you 
are, I must maintain what I have said. Poverty and crimin- 
ality are not necessarily synonymous.** 

** Aren't they? — ^but they tread pretty close on each other's 
heels, I'm thinking ; and a young woman wandering about with 
a bairn at her breast has not too creditable an appearance." 

''Who told you that the child was at the breast of the 
woman, or that the woman was young?" sternly demanded 
Mr, Marsh. ** Were you one of the many virtuous who, I 
understand, repulsed the poor creature because she declined to 
give her history, and refused aid to indigence lest you should 
foster immorality ? If so, Mrs. Hesketh, the death of the 
mother lies at your door, and that of the daughter may. Miss 
Wearbank is in a precarious state, entirely consequent on the 
shock of your daughter's unwarrantable attack." 

" And pray whose fault was that? You ought to have taught 
the ffirl to know her place. Fancy a beggar-woman's bairn 
givi4 Iierself airs like a fine lady ! Yoa had no baBiness to 
send her amongst her betters. If she had been kept in her 
place, and known who she was from the first, it could never 
have happened. Neither I nor Lucy are answerable for the 
blow to her pride — for that, I take it, is the real cause of her 
illness. And the arrogance of that chit has been [insuffer- 
able. She did not seem to know whether she stood on her 
head or her heels ; and you ought to be thankful to anyone 
who had brought her to her senses, instead of coming here to 
make a fuss over a quarrel between two children." 

Mrs. Hesketh reseated herself in the chair from which she 
had risen during her voluble tirade, with a toss of the head 
which said plainly as speech, ** you're not going to daunt me — 
take that !" 

Mr. Marsh — attired in a sober suit of bottle green, his pleasant 
face overshadowed — remained standing, serious, as became his 
errand, aud grave, in proportion as she was unfeeling aud 
flippant. 

'* Thankful ? Mrs. Hesketh," answered he ; " Yes, about as 
thankful as a peaceful citizen when the first revolutionary 
bombshell bursts on his breakfast-table ! Had this been 
merely child's play, you would have seen nothing of me. But I 
traced your hand in the mischief, and with you I have to deal." 

" Oh, indeed ! " from the chair where cap-ribbon bows 
trembled and nodded in spite of their concealed wires. 
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« 

He went on : ** Having reared and educated my charge as 
a companion for my own child, having fitted her to mingle 
on equal terms with other young ladies, you will pardon 
me if I consider your daughter the inferior, and not Miss 
Wearbank. The vulgarity and narrowmindedness of Miss 
Hesketh degrade her below any of her schoolmates." 

Mrs. Hesketh bridled, the cap-bows trembled more palpably, 
a tassel pendant from one of her dress pockets was jerked off. 

She merely said, stiffly, " Thank you, sir ! I am sure my 
daughter is greatly obliged to you." 

*' But, as I said before," resumed he, ** my business is with 
you, madam ; you are responsible for the acts of your child ; 
her mind has been formed, or malformed, by you, and as 
you have furnished the poisoned weapon with which she 
struck down my unoffending niece, I come to you for all the 
reparation in your power." 

** Reparation, indeed! I never heard of such nonsense. I 
suppose you want to send the doctor's bill in to me ? " and 
jerk went another tasseL 

** No, madam, that would be simply to mulct my valued 
friend ; I have no intention to dip into Mr. Hesketh's pocket 
to cure either yourself or daughter. Miss Wearbank is ill, 
dangerously ill, your child's unbridled tongue having been the 
cause. Should she succumb to the shock (as is not unlikely). 
Miss Hesketh is liable to be tried for manslaughter." 

The listener started, half rose from her chair, then resumed 
her seat, the ffrst look of surprise fading into an incredulous 
sneer. But Mr. Marsh preserved his gravity, determined as 
he was to work alike upon her ignorance and her fear, since 
she was not amenable to reason, or to be moved to womanly 
regret. He went on : 

** Should she survive, I shall require from yourself and 
daughter a full and ample apology for the aspersion cast on 
the child of my adoption, and not merely an apology, but an 
undertaking that henceforward you will restrain your " 

" I shall do nothing of the kind," blurted out his inter- 
locutor ; ** I am not going to be dictated to by " 

**Then, Mrs. Hesketh, I have no alternative but to place 
the matter in my solicitor's hands for reference to the 
Ecclesiastical Court, and to our good Bishop, Van Mildart, as 
Count Palatine." 

The lady turned pale, her hand sought her pocket and drew 
forth her handkerchief. Grim legends of that court and its 
formidable prerogatives floated upwards from the haze of 
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childhood, when its powers and its precedents had their terrors 
for wiser heads than Mrs. Hesketh's, and also the jurisdiction of 
the Count Palatine, with its power over life and death. 

'' There are still on our statute-hooks laws for the punishment 
of defamation and slander, as there were for the cure of scolding 
wives: remedies sharp hut effectual. Since you, madam, have 
neither womanly feeling nor a sense of justice in your composi- 
tion, I must resort to compulsory measures. The judges of 
the Ecclesiastical Court are not wont to he lenient to such 
offenders, I can assure you ; and our excellent Bbhop is to 
he feared as well as respected." 

All the flippancy was gone. This vague threat of a shadowy 
court with unknown prerogatives had fiUed her with appre- 
hensions of she knew not what. With the natural cowardice 
of a little mind she shrank from the indeflnite more than 
the positive, and collapsed at once. The ample pocket- 
handkerchief of the period went to her eyes. 

"I am sure, Mr. Marsh,'* sobbed she, " I never meant to 
slander or defame either Miss Wearbank or anyone else; I 
never said anything more than the truth of her ; I never 
slandered anyone in my life ; I am sure I never did." 

'' Gossip very easily degenerates into scandal, and scandal 
passes into slander much more readily than chattering women 
are aware. The injury you have inflicted upon my niece is 
not to be summed up with the doctor's bill : and I have no 
words to express my reprobation of your hostility regarding 
the poor girl, whether in the first instance or the last. Your 
daughter's conduct is but a reflex of your own ; a commentary 
on your maternal teaching ; and as a mere puppet I can partly 
exonerate her. For you, madam, there is no excuse. For- 
tunately there is a law to reach the woman who stabs her 
neighbour's leputation and poisons her peace, as well as for the 
midnight assassin who preys on the lives of men. Branding or 
burning in the tongue is not one whit too severe a punish- 
ment for the offence." 

If this were but a strong expression of Mr. Marsh's private 
opinion, it was not so construed by Mrs. Hesketh. Taken 
by surprise, these indirect and rather apocryphal threats 
subdued the blustering woman completely. 

Utterly cowed by terror, her submission was abject, and 
when Mr. Marsh left the house she had offered to sign anything if 
he would but forego his intended appeal to ecclesiastical justice. 

So thoroughly had he been in earnest when denouncing the 
evil of unbridled speech, that his menace had all the force 
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of truth. She expected no ruse, saw no scabbard on the 
sword suspended over her head, and, as her husband had 
foretold, ignorance magnified her terror. 

To have taken counsel with her bosom friend would have 
been of no avail : what did Mrs. Coulson know of slumbering 
laws ? Besides, it would be owning herself worsted by 
*' those odious Marshes," so for once in her life she consulted 
her husband. 

Of course he magnified the ''pains and penalties" that 
clerical judges had the power to inflict ; gave his friend Marsh 
a character for an uncompromising love of justice ; stem and 
pitiless as Brutus, unyielding and unforgiving; a character the 
good man would never have recognised as his own. 

It answered the purpose. That evening, Mr. Hesketh 
(chuckling at a manoeuvre which promised peace at home for 
some time to come) carried to South Street a carefully 
worded document, signed by Mrs. Hesketh and Lucy, contain- 
ing all Mr. Marsh had required, and much superadded by the 
gleeful scrivener. 

But when he saw the change a few hours had wrought in 
the poor sufferer, his glee was turned to sorrow, and he felt 
that no enforced silence in the future could repair the mischief 
wrought in the past. 

There is no mechanism so ingenious, no contrivance so 
subtle, as to pick up words once dropped. 

If there were, would the bulk of humanity appreciate its 
value ? 



CHAPTER VI. 

CHANGES FOR LIFE AND DEATH. 

The Hudibrastic couplet, 

" He who Gomplies against his will 
Is of the same opinion still," 

only needs a feminine pronoun to express Mrs. Hesketh's 
frame of mind completely. 

Surprised and terrified into an act of justice, she repented 
the moment the pen left her hand and the formidable docu- 
ment disappeared. 

Baffled and furious, she revenged herself upon Lucy, whom 
she not only chid as the cause of her humiliation, but beat 
with very unmotherly severity. 

It was no uncommon thing for Mrs. Hesketh to strike her 
daughter in a fit of caprice or anger ; but as the punishment 
inflicted bore no relation whatever to offences, wholesome 
disciphne was unknown. 

She punished to relieve herself, not to correct her child. 

In proportion as she was exasperated with Mr. Marsh for 
coercing her will, with herself for jdelding to coercion, and 
with Bhoda as the primary cause, so was she exasperated with 
Lucy as the secondary cause, and so Lucy was beaten. 

But the spirit the mother had so long admired and 
applauded in her daughter was a rebellious one. She struck 
at her mother again — blows, and words that hit her harder 
than blows. This provoked severe retaliation, and then Lucy 
was sent to bed in dudgeon, no better for the beating. 

Mrs. Hesketh bemoaned her lot, and when Mr. Hesketh 
reached home at night indulged in a fit of hysterics. 

The Misses Bob son reprimanded their refractory pupil 
sharply. There was some talk of expulsion ; but after three or 
four interviews with Mrs. Hesketh, matters were compromised, 
and Miss Lucy remained on sufferance. 

Of course, though the principals of the school were in no 
way accountable for the recent disaster, Eva could not be per- 
mitted to return to companions who might prejudice her young 
mind against Bhoda. 

She was accordingly sent to Sunderland, to be educated 
with the daughters of a clergyman who received a few pupils 
into his home to eke out a somewhat narrow income. 
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Not until the following spring was Bhoda deemed sufficiently 
convalescent to resume her studies ; and then Dr. Grove 
strongly advised sea-air ; the farther south the better. 

If he had a reason beyond the restoration of his patient's 
bodily health, he prudently kept it to himself. 

He was a cautious man; never gave an opinion without 
sufficient motive or deliberation, and his medical dictum was 
decisive. 

Scarborough was named — Mrs. Marsh remembered that 
that was the Heskeths' summer retreat. Blackpool was pro- 
posed ; it was too bleak : finally, Brighton was pitched upon 
as at once salubrious, distant from adverse influences, fashion- 
able, and abounding with " Establishments " where young 
ladies might be " finished " on most approved principles. 

Mr. Marsh was desirous that the two girls should share the 
same advantages; but whether the mother's instinct told her 
that Eva would be unhappy amidst the frigid etiquette and 
ceremonial of a fashionable school, or that she had uncon- 
sciously imbibed something of Martin's undefined dread of 
Bhoda, certain it is that she opposed the plan, — and wisely. 

Eva had a heart to be cultivated, Ehoda, a head. 

Accordingly, after answering numerous scholastic advertise- 
ments, Mr. Marsh made his selection, and prepared to accom- 
pany his protege to Brighton, undeterred by the distance. 

Eva came over from Sunderland to spend a week at home 
prior to Khoda's departure, bringing with her Mary Reed, one 
of the clergyman's daughters ; a simple-hearted, intelligent 
girl of sixteen. 

Mary was one of those unassuming domestic beings at home 
and of use anywhere; so she was soon as busy as Eva, 
providing and completing such little matters for the traveller's 
outfit as lay beyond the province of milliner or dressmaker; 
Bhoda herself looking on with apparently listless indifference. 

She was by no means so indifl'erent as she appeared. 

She watched with jealous eyes every article provided for 
her comfort or convenience, use or ornament, to assure herself 
whether she would be as amply supplied as Eva ; she had 
never called her coxisin since the truth had been forced upon 
her. 

Seemingly sh^ was satisfied with the contents of her well- 
filled trunks, no discontent being expressed in word, or tone, 
or gesture; and something of better feeling stirred in her 
breast as she spoke a word of quiet thanks, but it hardly 
brought a glow into her cheeks. And Mrs. Marsh looked in 
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vain for any more open sign of interest in their proceedings, 
or gratification at the results ; and she sighed at a change at 
once so complete and inexplicahle. 

Unsuspicious herself, and all unconscious of the jealous 
worm gnawing at Bhoda's heart, she was willing to attribute 
this seeming lack of interest in her own equipments to the 
hstlessness occasioned by a long and debilitating fever; nor 
saw the more fierce and dangerous fever raging in the soul, to 
the threatened annihilation of all that was good and noble. 

Had Mrs. Marsh been more a woman of the world, possessed 
of nicer discrimination, she might have discerned the minute 
shades of diference between this sullen apathy and the natural 
languor of debility. She might, with womanly tact, have 
applied a remedy to the festering sore in time ; but the even 
tenor of her life, her own goodness, and inexperience in evil, 
unfitted her to sound the depths of the strong nature in her 
charge. 

Unaware how deep and dark a tide of fierce passions (surely 
inhented with her blood) lay beneath that unimpressionable 
exterior, she saw not the black waters ooze and drip through 
the gap Lucy Hesketh had made in the floodgates of principle 
and affection, threatening in time to break down the barriers 
altogether. 

Even keen-eyed Dr. Grove was baffled by the reticence of 
Bhoda. That something was wrong beyond the reach of 
medicine, he saw; but as his visits terminated with her 
actual physical ailments, his opportunities for observation 
ceased, and in the multitude of his professional engagements 
he almost forgot the strange dark-eyed girl whose case had 
interested him so unusually. 

As for kindly Mr. Marsh, he mistook her silence for melan- 
choly, and strove assiduously to dissipate it by little pleasan- 
tries, cheerful sallies, and short excursions to neighbouring 
places of historic or picturesque interest, under the impression 
that change of manner would follow change of scene. 

When the parting came, Eva clung to Ehoda, and kissed 
her with tear^l affection, unwilling to let her go. 

Bhoda, undemonstrative Bhoda, with two red spots burning 
on her pale cheeks, kissed her quietly, then turned to give a 
parting embrace to her good, kind aunt, and shake hands 
with Miss Beed and Nancy ; but no tears graced her adieus. 

Martin, who drove the travellers to Leamside (at that 
time the nearest station to Durham), looked after the retreat- 
ing carriages with an ominous shake of the head, and the 
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muttered words, '* I hope we may nut me the day we fund 
that bairn ; she's nut canny ! she is nut canny !" 

After a week spent in futile endeavours to rouse Bhoda 
from her seeming apathy, by efforts to interest her in the 
scenery around Brighton, Mr. Marsh left her at Milton House, 
with Uie hope, earnestly expressed, that the society of young 
ladies of her own age, who knew her only as his niece, would 
cure her of her morbid fancies, and the fresh sea breeze restore 
her to health and cheerfulness. 

Eva, so near home, often in her mother's arms, the recipient 
of healthful counsel and affectionate regard, progressed towards 
maturity with as fresh a bloom on her heart as on her cheek. 

Not so Rhoda ! 

Lucy Hesketh had planted a thorn in her breast, which, 
taking root in fruitful soil, had been fed with gloomy fancies, 
until she looked at life from under the shadow of the evil 
tree, and distilled venom from its leaves. 

All that had been done for her by her benefactors in 
singleness of heart, her distempered fancy changed to wrong 
and insult. 

In her removal to a distance, she conceived she was thrust 
out of their own home as if she had a taint upon her, they 
using her illness as a pretext. 

She utterly ignored the fact (which met her at every turn) 
that Mr. Marsh was paying almost double for her education 
than what Eva's cost him. 

For some time after her entrance at Milton House, she held 
herself aloof, brooding over her isolation, her dependence on 
charity, her unknown parentage, her namelessness — her ftUure, 

Her ftUure ! she must prepare for it, whatever it might be. 

Suddenly, as from a tomb, her old passion for knowledge 
revived ; she became the paragon of her preceptors, the envy 
of her schoolmates — every additional accomplishment was a 
fresh power, a new lever for the future. 

She " must be finished ! " 

There was in the school a pupil-teacher, a pale, shy girl 
who shrank into comers to con such lessons as she had 
leisure to learn — a girl glanced at scornfully by some, regarded 
compassionately by others, but who held on her quiet way 
timidly and uncomplainingly. 

Bhoda, roused to observation, detected this. It was 
buzzed about that Miss Talbot bore her mother's name only^ 
and why; and then it was that Bhoda learned what was 
worse than beggary. 
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From that time forth Ehoda took the pupil-teacher under 
her protection. There was a bond of sympathy between 
them she feared to reveal, yet which existed nevertheless, unknown 
to all around ; a bond never to be broken while Bhoda breathed. 

But in the petty insults heaped on Miss Talbot, insults not 
to be resented, Bhoda saw all the odium attached to an 
unwedded mother. 

The possibility that Lucy Hesketh had a foundation for her 
taunt ate into her heart like a canker. 

And as the hideous possibility rose before her from the mist 
in all its grim significance, a shadowy purpose rose by its 
side, dim and undefined, to take shape at some future day. 

Distance barred vacations. Once her aunt and uncle made 
a summer trip to Brighton to see her, and share a pleasant 
holiday, and once Eva accompanied her father ; but Bhoda 
had never seen home, or asked to return. Miss Talbot had 
no vacations, they companioned each other. 

Before the expiration of her third year, she was hastily 
summoned back. 

Mrs. Marsh, long an invalid, was on her death-bed. 

Surely, then, some feeling of grateful remembrance filled 
her soul, some sorrow for the matchless friend she was about to lose ? 

No ! Mahgn memories had spun thick cobwebs over kindness 
past, and anger at her recall from the school where she held 
undisputed pre-eminence, and where she had one worshipper, to 
a state of dependence and humdrum household duties, with 
possible contumely looming in the distance, crushed back all softer 
feelings, and thrust a polished semblance in the place of grateful 
love. The establishment was too fashionable for the cultivation 
of feelings and affection ; the intellect, deportment, accomplish- 
ments, and refinement, were alone the care of the polite lady at 
its head, or her auxiliaries. 

So, when the train arrived at Leamside a little before the 
time, and Martin a few minutes too late, she chafed at what 
she construed into a premeditated slight, and at once pro- 
ceeded with haughty independence to discuss with the railway 
porters and a gentleman who had been a fellow-passenger 
from London, the possibility of obtaining at so late an hour a 
conveyance for herself and luggage. 

As Martin drove up, his first glance fell upon two glittering 
eyes set in a stony face (he saw the stately figure afterwards), 
and involuntarily he ejaculated, '* I hope that's not Miss 
Khoda ! '' 

She recognised him as he advanced, and the look passed 
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like magic from her face ; bat the old man never forgot it — 
never ! 

He thought of nothing else all the way home. So absorbed 
was he in his own reflections that the few questions Bhoda 
pnt to him were answered almost at random. Fortnnately 
the horse was snre-footed, and knew the road as well as his 
driver, for he was driven mechanically, but he went up hill 
and down dale, or turned the sharpest of sharp comers, 
without a stumble. 

To his unfailing confidante Martin disburthened his mind 
of its disagreeable impressions, but the sympathy he obtained 
was an impatient shake of Nancy's shoulders, and the hasty 
exclamation, '' Hout, man, dinnot thee deave me with thy 
megrims, the bairn's all right enough an' thou'U let her a' be." 

So Martin marched off to the stable, muttering to himself, 
and reposing in Towzer, his bull- terrier, the remainder of 
his rejected confidence. 

With all a father's kindliness and affection, Mr. Marsh 
welcomed Ehoda, subdued, however, by the dark shadow 
brooding over his life and home. Eva clasped her slender 
arms round her cousin's neck and wept aloud, half in welcome 
and half in grief; and the floodgates of her tears once opened, 
they flowed freely. 

The frail invalid, at whose desire she had been summoned, 
smiled faintly when she entered the sick chamber, and 
extended her hand to the child of her adoption, then a tall 
and stately girl close upon eighteen, with self-possession in 
every lineament. 

Her own bearing was sufficiently cordial, no coldness or 
constraint of manner lingering to repulse her warm-hearted 
relatives (such tJiei/ felt themselves), though her return to the 
home of her childhood was marked by no emotion of delight 
or gratification, and she resumed her position in the household 
as one who had been absent weeks only, not years. 

During the few days Mrs. Marsh lingered, Rhoda constituted 
herself chief nurse, waiting upon her with such gentleness 
and assiduity, such apparent devotion, that Nancy could not 
forbear to confide her opinion to Bella and Martin that ** she 
would be a treasure in the house, so handy and thoughtful 
like, wi* the forecast of an old woman, with a hand like 
velvet, an' a voice so soft an' affable, it was quite a delight 
to hear her ! " 

" Hout ! " growled Martin, ** the cat's paw, and the cat's 
purr ; don't be a fool, Nance ! " 
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It was evident to all that Mrs. Marsh was sinking rapidly, 
and on the fourth day after Ehoda's return, Dr. Grove was 
sent for suddenly, that change, so well known to those who 
have watched the dying, having passed over her face. 

As he noiselessly entered the sick chamber, Mrs. Marsh was 
speaking in a low faint voice to Rhoda, reminding the girl 
that she had been to her a mother, and charging her to do 
her duty as a sister and a daughter to those she left behind. 

Khoda's promise was given readily, but a something, unseen 
to others, flashed over the perceptions of the dying woman — 
she struggled to rise, pushed Rhoda back, gasped heavily, 

*• Charles — Eva, beware ! — don't trust " and fell back 

dead. 

Dead ! The word strikes on the ear of affection like the 
knell of hope, no matter how long the watchers have sat by 
the bed of the dying, waiting and dreading the cold word, 
*' dead! '* It comes with a sudden shock at i^e last, startling 
grief from its secret caverns, and with torpedo touch benumb- 
ing every sense save sorrow. 

Thus it was that in the sudden shock occasioned by their 
bereavement, father and daughter failed to catch the import 
of their lost one's hasty words ; and even in their after-sorrow, 
when memory recalled them, it was but as a dying hallucina- 
tion. 

Rhoda, whose grief lay nearer the surface, and whose per- 
ceptions never slept where self was concerned, heard the brief 
warning with a tingling brain and a cleft heart — ^heard it and 
ground her teeth. 

Dr. Grove, too, keen and astute, who had felt the girl's 
pulse, and marked her well through all her prolonged strife 
with death years before, heard the warning words, felt their 
full force, and kept them in his mind, loth to disturb Mr. 
Marsh's confidence in the child he had reared so benevolently, 
yet dreading some unknown mischief from his reticence. 

And so, Rhoda's benefactress died and was buried, and 
tearless Rhoda, cancelling all obligations, cast into the grave 
gratitude, and love, and duty, and they were buried too ! 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE LASS THAT LOVES A SAILOR. 

After the funeral, Mary Reed came to spend a short time 
in the cathedral city as a companion to Eva and Rhoda. 

She was a gentle, amiable girl, and her presence served to 
dull the edge of grief in the two hearts which sorrowed most, 
her sympathy being as certain and genuine as it was 
unobtrusive. Even Martin, Nancy, and Bella, faithful servants 
of a good mistress, deploring and grieving at her loss, felt the 
soothing influence of Mary*s voice and ministry. 

As for Rhoda, she sought no solace — ^needed none for 
herself, had none to yield to others : true, with her mourning- 
garb she wore a mourning face, and there was trouble in her 
heart, but it was for herself, not for the dead. 

She looked out from the windows of her home only to see 
the flowing river, and ask, " Where was her mother's grave ? 
who ministered to lur in her last hours ? what funeral obse- 
quies were hers ? She looked down on the spot where she her- 
self, the very waif of the Wear, was left to chance or chanty. 
Charity ! She scorned it, as she was scorned by all who knew 
her origin. And here was she, brought home to be the scoff 
of gossips, to look down, day by day, on those reminders of 
her degradation — the river and its bank ! Why should that 
wooded steep be hateful in her sight more than Eva's ? Why 
should she be the daughter of the outcast, and Eva the 
daughter of a dowered bride ? and being so, why bring her 
there for fools to mock and scorn ? a foil to Eva — a living 
monument to Mr. Marsh's charity. Even the poor curate's 
daughter had an enviable lot beside hers ; there was no taint 
on her birth, no obligation for her maintenance, no dependence 
in past or future." 

And this was Rhoda's sorrow. Eva's state was true, and 
hers fictitious. Eva's fortune sure ; her fortune, chance or 
charity. Eva's name, an honourable and unsullied one ; her 
own, the brand of outcast impurity. 

Between Mary and Rhoda a species of instinctive antipathy 
arose — a sort of latent moral antagonism, which neither could 
account for nor control. 

Mary sought to subdue the feeling as illiberal and ungener- 
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ous ; but Rhoda contented herself with concealing dislike nnder 
a bland and snave exterior, endeavouring to ingratiate herself 
with the clergyman's daughter, as with others, by little courtesies 
and delicate attentions, which Eva, dear, genuine Eva, loving 
her friend with honest warmth, never dreamt of, not being on 
the watch to prove that which was undoubted. 

One day, Mary received a letter from home — ^not that the 
arrival of a letter from home was an event so rare as to call 
for special notice, even though the penny postage did not then 
exist, and a Sunderland letter cost fourpence ; nor did this 
epistle contain domestic intelUgence of more than average 
interest ; — ^but there was a postscript — a postscript which 
brought the warm blood mantling to Mary's face, and a mois- 
ture to her hazel eyes, which might have been mistaken for 
tears had she not looked so radiantly happy. 

Whilst she and Eva were closeted together, discussing this 
important addendum to an unimportant epistle, the reader, 
privileged to look back into the past, or forward into the 
future, may glance over their shoulders and decipher it. 

** The * Polly' has just entered the harbour. When may 
we expect you home ? " 

Two very laconic and apparently disconnected sentences ; 
but the feminine bustle which ensued thereupon proved a 
particularly intimate relation between them. 

The " Polly " was but a thing of planks and pitch, copper 
and cordage, called by amphibia " a barque ; " but the barque 
had a crew, and the crew a captain (the self-same son of Mr. 
Hesketh who had been shipped to sea so young), and that 
captain had been specially devoted to Mary Reed for more 
years than they could count, though she was barely twenty, 
and he but six or seven years her senior. 

** Papa, Mary is expected home," was Eva's salutation to 
Mr. Marsh on his return from his daily walk into the City. 

"Oh, ah ! so I suppose. The * PoUy ' is in port. You sly 
little puss ; somebody else has shipping news besides Mary." 

" Why, papa, however could you know anything about it ? " 

** Simply because I happen to know Cuthbert's father, and 
he told me ! You need not blush so very violently, Miss Reed ; 
we know all about it; and both old gentlemen are very 
discreet, I assure you. When do you wish to set off ? Shall 
I bespeak a special train, or will the express serve ? " 

" Now, papa, don't be such a tease." 

*'I did not speak to you, Miss Eva, but to rosy Mary. 
Well, vrill the express serve ? " 

D 
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* * Oh, Mr. Marsh, any train ; but I want Eva to accompany me." 

*' And Ehoda ?" asked Mr. Marsh, unwilling that she should 
feel herself excluded. 

** And Ehoda also, if she can accommodate herself to the 
homely arrangements of our old-fashioned place," responded 
Mary, though with a secret shrinking she could neither define 
to herself nor defend. 

With many gracefully-worded expressions of fear lest she 
should inconvenience Mrs. Reed, to whom she was personally 
a stranger, Ehoda accepted the tardy invitation from motives 
peculiarly her own ; jotting down in her mental note-book that 
it was tardy. 

Under the playful conversation held in her presence, there 
was some little mystery to which she did not hold a clue. 

It might have been withheld from her purposely — it might 
have been from the accident of her long estrangement from home; 
in any case, if she made one of the party, the secret, though only 
a love story, should soon be hers to use as she saw fit. 

Not that she then contemplated mischief ; but hers was that 
unhealthy frame of mind which, brooding over its own wrongs 
and sorrows, regards itself as isolated from the rest of the 
world, shut out from sympathy, beloved by no one, tolerated 
only by those with whom she came in daily contact, an^ on 
whose care or protection she had no positive claim. 

She felt herself a cipher in the presence of Mary and Eva, 
notwithstanding her superior accomplishments ; felt that they 
had in their free and congenial intercourse confidences she did 
not share. She longed for something to break the monotony 
of her life, to occupy her mind, and yearned once more for 
activity and power. 

Less luggage, and consequently less packing, was required 
in those days of short untrimmed skirts than in these — only 
amplitude of garment requiring amplitude of space ; and as 
all three wore deep mourning — Mary out of sincere regard for 
Mrs. Marsh — ^their arrangements were soon completed. 

Martin was sent ofif over-night with the boxes to the station, 
Mr. Marsh himself driving the young ladies in time to meet 
an early morning train. 

On tiie platform at Leamside, in earnest conversation with 
the station-master, stood a gentleman of elegant exterior, 
whose age might be about three-and-twenty. His form was 
graceful and well-proportioned, his features singularly pre- 
possessing, and round his ample forehead clustered a mass of 
wavy hair, black as his garb. 
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With a slight smile of recognition he raised his hat respect- 
folly as oar party passed, and Ehoda gracefully inclined her 
head in acknowledgment. 

"Who is the gentleman you bowed to, Rhoda ?" asked Mr. 
Marsh. 

"Oh, he travelled in the same carriage with me all the 
way from London, and was extremely polite and attentive. I 
have met him in the town several times since." 

" Did you happen to learn his name ? His face seems 
strangely familiar to me." 

" Yes ; there were brass plates on all his luggage, and I 
read * F. Raebum ' on a small valise he carried with him." 

" Dear me, how remarkable I He must be my old friend's 
nephew ! I thought he resembled someone I knew. He has 
come into a fine estate. Don*t you remember old Mr. Raebum, 
who used to bring dolls and candy to buy kisses with ?" 

"I do, papa," replied Eva, "and I should think Rhoda 
would ; but to be sure " 

The rush of the train to the platform, and of passengers to 
their seats, cut Eva's speech short; but she did not fail to 
observe that the eyes of the stranger had followed their 
movements; and the observation furnished matter for girlish 
merriment during good part of the journey. 

Rhoda was rallied on her conquest of a "mysterious 
stranger," a " count in disguise," and her secrecy was voted 
to be a direct evidence against the state of her heart, she of 
course disclaiming the " soft impeachment," though evidently 
pleased with the importance it gave her, if nothing more. 

In the midst of i^eir fun Eva expressed an opinion that it 
" was not fair Rhoda should have the beau all to herself ; if 
she did not care for him, they had better draw lots which he 
should belong to ! " 

" Come between us if you dare !" said Rhoda's eyes in a 
flash. " You are welcome to him altogether, if you want him," 
said her flexile lips aud finished tongue. i 

The subject dropped soon after, Mary seeming pre-occupied 
and anxious to reach home, and Eva " wondering if anyone 
would meet them." 

The stranger passed from their minds completely. If he 
retained a place in Rhoda's she hid him there, for no one knew. 

" Sunderland at last I " exclaimed Mary, as the engine 
screeched, and gave a few preliminary pufls before stopping. 
" Sunderland at last, and no one to meet us !" 

" No one ! yes, here is your father ! " interposed ^"^^^ 
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poBhing throngh the crowd towards the elerg3rman who was 
peering into all faces and carriages bnt the right one. '* Rhoda, 
I nfnst introduce you ; our disconsolate Mary will lorget ns 
elie. Dear Mr. Beed, I am so glad to see you ! This is my 
cousin Bhoda.** 

A few greetings, a few compliments, and a vehicle was 
summoned to transport the rev. gentleman, fair ladies and their 
belongings, to his domicile ; Eva rattling merrily as they went 
along, whilst Mary sat silent, with a question in her heart 
which died ere it could reach her lips. 

Mary's younger sister Maggie stood on the threshold to 
receive them. The whispered words,' ** In father's study," 
answered the unspoken question, and Mary herself disappeared 
somewhat precipitately, leaving her guests to other care. 

Nor was other care wanting : Eva was evidently at home, 
and Mrs. Beed, a quiet matron, with pleasant smile and cheer- 
ful voice (of whom Mary was but the younger counterpart), 
did her utmost to render Ehoda at home also. They had 
divested themselves of their travelling attire, and dinner had 
been ready some time, but Mary had not made her appearance. 

At length Eva, laughingly protesting that her appetite 
would be gone if she waited much longer, volunteered to go 
in quest of the truant, and after a little while returned in 
triumph with Mary, blushing like a carnation, and a firank 
sun-burned sailor, whom she solemnly and with mock gravity 
introduced to Bhoda as *' Captain Cuthbert Hesketh, Miss 
Beed's most particular friend ! " 

Did a wasp sting Bhoda that she started so perceptibly at 
the introduction — or was it only one of those convenient 
spasms she had been subject to since a Hesketh stung her 
first, and poisoned all the blood in her heart ? 

Whatever it might be, she recovered speedily, and Eva 
never remembered an occasion on which her cousin more 
successfully exercised her power to please, or was so irresist- 
ibly fascinating. 

After the cUnner the piano was opened, and ''Miss Wear- 
bank obliged Captain Hesketh.'' 

There had been no music in Mr. Marsh's house since his 
wife's death, so that Eva and Mary were alike unprepared 
for the flood of melody which filled the room as Bhoda's 
fingers swept the keys ; she seemed to infuse her soul into the 
theme, which now sweUed into a triumphant psaan, anon sank 
into a tremulous wail of desolation; then the chords rose 
again at once jubilant and defiant. 
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Ouihbert Heskeih seemed entranced. 

Mr. Beed said he did not think there had been so much 
music in the old instrument ; and all expressed most unquali- 
fied delight. 

Perhaps, however, at the bottom of Mary's heart there 
might have lurked a little — a very little spice of envy or 
chagrin ; for, although a model of amiability, Mary was but 
mortal, and to her Cuthbert appeared a trifle more fascinated 
than was altogether proper. 

Eva protested that **Ilhoda had almost taken her breath 
away with surprise, but as she regarded that music-stool as 
the pedestal proper of herself and Mary, she would embroid^ 
a new throne for the pianist extraordinary, the strummers 
in ordinary resuming possession of their own," and sat down 
to rattle away at a new polka, with a heart as light as the 
air she played. 

With some little reluctance, being nervous, and unused to 
play before strangers, Mary took the seat Eva vacated. Her 
voice was sweet, if not highly cultivated. She sang the old 
ballad, '' Mary's Dream," in which a young girl sees the 
white face of her sailor lover who has been drowned, "far, 
far at sea," and sang it with such touching pathos that a tear 
stole down the bronzed cheek of Cuthbert, and forgetting 
alike place and propriety, he pressed a hearty kiss on Mary's 
lips. 

Bhoda's fascination was over for that day. 

Until the ** Polly" had discharged her cargo, Cuthbert's 
duty lay in the dock, so he hurried off, conscious he had 
rranained love-bound a little longer than business warranted ; 
whilst Mary, more meditative than her wont, hastened to 
relieve her mother of the extra household cares consequent 
on the sudden introduction of a stranger into a family with 
only one servant. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 

The two visitors and Mr. Heed were left to bear each 
other company in the low-ceiled drowsy parlour, the smooth 
walls of which had once been painted a bright green, but 
then had ** toned down'* into a dingy olive ; as sombre, 
almost, as the Brussels carpet, £rom which colour and 
pattern were wearing fast away. 

The good clerg3rman sat in his customary arm-chair 
near the fire-place, although there was no fire (the season 
being unusually warm), and a grate-apron of coloured tissue 
paper, cut into porcupine points, covered the cold bars. Sum- 
mer or winter Mr. Eeed sat there from habit, and Eva, bring- 
ing the music-stool from the piano, seated herself beside >iim 
for a comfortable social chat. 

So short a period had elapsed since her pupilage that the 
conversation naturally became somewhat catechetical and 
scholastic. Thence it strayed to the cause which had removed 
Eva from his care, namely, her mother's illness ; and as he 
spoke of the recent dispensation to inculate Christian hope 
and faith, Eva's eyes filled. 

Young and buoyant, her mournful tears were soon dried; 
then her glance, wandering around the room, discerned 
amongst the cases of foreign birds, Indian baskets, shells and 
coral, which decorated the square piano, the walls, and shelf- 
sideboards, something new, which Cuthbert (whose gifts all 
these were) had brought home on his recent voyage. 

It was nothing more than an ordinary pickle-bottle ; but 
it contained something closely resembling freshly-gathered 
cranberries with the stalks attached. Eva jumped from her 
stool to examine it closely, then returned to have her 
ignorance enlightened and her curiosity satisfied. It was a 
fine specimen of gulf-stream weed, preserved in its native sea- 
water. Many of the small pinky globules were encrusted 
with coraline, the debris from which rested, an impalpable 
sediment, amongst bits of broken shells at the bottom of 
the bottle. Amongst the weed tiny bivalves nestled, open- 
ing their doors as if to let out their curious feathery tenants^ 
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whilst others, deprived of their shells, floated in the trans- 
parent water, as it were, homeless and unprotected. 

Engrossed in the contemplation and study of this new 
** curiosity," whilst listening to Mr. Reed's description of 
the weed and its adjuncts, Eva forgot all ahout Ehoda, who 
had equally forgotten all ahout her. 

When Eva seated herself for a tete-a-tete with her late 
preceptor, Bhoda had taken up a hook, hut not heing 
interested in theology soon laid it down; a second and a 
third shared the same fate ; a fourth. Dr. Isaac Barrow's 
" Sermons Against Evil Speaking," attracted her from the title, 
hut after turning hastily over the discoloured leaves, reading 
a paragraph here, or a sentencB there, she closed the 
quaint old volume, and, equally unimpressed with Eva's 
artless chat, rose and stood by the open window. 

At first she looked idly at the people passing through the 
street, then her eye roved to a saucer on the window-ledge, 
filled with some seductive fluid to allure and destroy unwary 
vagrant flies. 

As she watched the unsuspicious insects hover over 
the miniature pool, and, regardless of their dead and dying 
friends, loiter on the brink of destruction, or dip their tiny 
trunks into the sweet poison, she asked herself if there were 
not human flies as heedless and as easily allured. 

Absorbed in her new study she lost sight of Eva and hers, 
until from the weed and the gulf-stream the discourse drifted 
naturally to the voyage and the voyager who brought it. 

His name grated harshly on the sensitive ear of Ehoda, and 
caused her to listen, half unconsciously, to the speakers, who, 
while discoursing of ordinary matters, employed an ordinary 
tone. 

" Has Mr. Hesketh been over to see Cuthbert ? " enquired 
Eva. 

" Not yet ; we, however, expect him to-morrow. We did 
invite Mrs. and Miss Hesketh to accompany him" (Rhoda 
started), ** wishful to become personally acquainted with the 
ladies of the family before our Mary enters it ; but I received 
a letter this morning from the old gentleman, declining the 
invitation for them. 

Rhoda breathed more freely. What if her old enemy had 
met her face to face there ! 

"Have you seen Miss Hesketh since you went home?" 
questioned Mr. Reed. 

•• Only once or twice. They seldom attend St. Oswald's now; 
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ihey go to the Cathedral; and yon know we do not visit. 
Bnt I met her with her mother in Gilesgate about a fortnight 
since. Mary was with me at the time. We were honoured 
with an unmistakable stare as they passed, and a very rude 
observation before we were out of hearing. I was very much 
vexed at them." 

" My dear child, you should not allow the chance remarks 
of thoughtless people to annoy you, or your passage through 
the world will be disquiet indeed.'* 

"Nor should I, IMS*. Keed, had it been only about myself; 
but they spoke lightly and insultingly both of Mary and 
Rhoda.*' Eva's voice sank to a whisper, heard neverdieless 
by the listener apparently so absorbed in watching the flies. 

"{They do not know our Mary; they could not surely say 
anything ill of her ? " 

" They did, indeed, Mr. Beed ! Lucy said, pertly and lotidly* 
' So that's Master Cuthbert's meek-faced maid, I suppose 
and Mrs. Hesketh added sharply, with a little scornful laugh, 
* I thought she was that other thing picked up in her rags out 
of the snow ! ' I would not have my cousin know for the world, 
it would wound her dreadfully," and Eva glanced nervously 
over her shoulder at Ehoda, fearful of being overheard. 

But the rigid face looking out into i^e street, revealed no 
sign of attention ; her eyes were turned away, and the pang 
endured by that haughty heart was unsuspected. 

" I should hope both Mary and Miss Wearbank would have 
better sense than to attach any importance to the idle words 
of two unreflecting women," observed the good curate gravely 
in as low a tone. 

"Oh, yes I Mary has better sense, I know ; she only 
laughed at the indirect compliment paid to her; l3ut Bhoda 
would feel the insult keenly. You do not know my cousin." 

Indeed he did not. Nor did she ! 

The entrance of the tea-tray closed the colloquy. Bhoda 
came from the window as Mrs. Beed, apologising for her 
unavoidable absence, took her seat at the table, Mary and 
Maggie following her into the room. During the meal, Cuth- 
bert and his adventures, with those of other sea-faring men, 
formed the principal topics of conversation, in which Bhoda 
betrayed the interest of a casual acquaintance — nothing more. 

Eva had insisted on returning to her own room in the 
spacious old-fashioned house, so Bhoda was installed sole 
occupant of the guest-chamber, an arrangement which suited 
her more than her hospitable entertainers were aware. 
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** Oood-night and sweet repose, dear consin,*' was Eva's 
parting salutation as she kissed and left her at the door. 

*'^Coasin f " hissed Rhoda between her set teeth, as she shut 
and locked herself in. ** Cousin ! Am I never to hear the last 
of this farce ? Am I for ever to be reminded that I have no 
relatives ? Am I not perpetually asked if I am connected with 
the Marshes on the male or female side? Connected with 
the Marshes ! People whose pedigree is known throughout all 
Durham ! " pacing the floor as she spoke, and unhooking her 
dress with angry jerks. '' If my mother was a beggar or 
worse, is it to be thrust in my face for ever ? The very name 
they have given me grates on my ear like a rasp ! I bear my 
story in my name t '* She paused. '' But that may be changed 
— ah, when ? Who will marry the stray waif ? Would he ? — 
would any sensitive man link an honoured with a tainted name ? 
Ob, mother, mother ! I had better have perished with you 
than remain even in the lap of luxury to bear your shame ! " 
and the proud girl bowed her head and wept — ^but not for 
long, even for herself. 

Tossing back with an impatient gesture the mass of curls, 
which, escaping from the side-combs, had fallen b'ke a veil 
over the sanctity of her grief, with a sudden change of mood 
she muttered angrily, '* Here, too I in the house of the country 
eurate, where I felt my secret safe, do I not hear the whis- 
pered echoes of the Hesketh tongue! Do I not come face 
to fEiee once more with one of the viper brood that stung me I 
But I will trample on his heart as his sister trampled on 
mine." 

Her better angel tapped her on the breast. Once more the 
defiant flush faded, her cheek sank on her outspread hand, — 
for a brief instant she reasoned with herself. 

" Yet Cuthbert Hesketh himself has never wronged me to 
my knowledge, nor has Mary Beed. Stay ! may I not trace 
to his influence, his teaching, the shrinking and mistrust of 
hat wonderfully meek-faced maid ! And Mary Beed — ^why 
should I pause for her ? Does not every look and tone of 
hers show repulsion? If aught so tame can hate, I know 
that she hates me ; but what is her hate to mine, and what is 
her chance beside me ? " 

Bhoda stood before the glass as she drew a comparative 
summary of their rival charms. 

** Why, even Eva's blonde beauty pales before mine. 
Though she certainly has a nameless grace I cannot fathom, 
still she has no art, no talent to conceal herself, no secret 
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power within to charm at will and conquer whom she will. 
And Mary, insipid Mary, scarcely pretty ; educated, it is true,, 
but not accomplished, not finished — a diamond in the rough 
— ^whilst I, the diamond cut and polished, may flash with 
lustre that shall dazzle her sailor lover, and defy them all." 

As thus she spoke, and stood with unbound hair falling to 
her knees, with a scornful lip and flashing eye, she seemed a 
very pythoness inspired with prophecy. 

Who in her morning face of even baby-artlessness would 
look for or suspect the terrific beauty it held, or the change & 
word, a moment might produce ? Her lips, her flexile lips, 
lied without speech, were capable of all expressions. Her. 
beauty was that of the verdure on the vine-clad volcano, but 
the more to be dreaded because none knew of the secret fires 
slumbering beneath. 

Genial Mr. Hesketh was over from Durham that day ; 
Cuthbert met him at the railway station, and they walked to 
the Rev. James Reed's house together. 

Mary was a favourite with Mr. Hesketh: he greeted her 
warmly before he turned to salute Mr. and Mrs. Reed, or to 
offer his apologies for the absence of wife and daughter, 
which he managed so very clumsily, that Cuthbert blurted 
out, — 

**Now, father, don't spin a yam about it: can't you say 
at once you did not care to bring the women in tow lest they 
should make mischief? " 

"Well, — well — a — I can't say — ^I don't know — ^well, the 
fact is, I did not care to bring them, and so kept my own 
coming quiet, and that's the honest truth," ejaculated the old 
gentleman at length, glad to be rid of the apologetic burden 
self-imposed. 

** I knew how the land lay," laughed Cuthbert, bringing 
his brown palm down on his father's back as he spoke, with 
hearty good-will, — " I knew how the land lay. It would 
have taken a heap of shiners to rig the pair out in silks 
and satins to show off in, and make homely people uncom- 
fortable with their airs ; so you, like the good old pilot 
you are, knowing the rock ahead, took care not to run foul 
of it." 

" Nay, nay, Cuthbert," remonstrated the curate gently^ 
" do not speak ill of your mother and sister." 

" Mother ! she's no mother of mine ! and as for speaking 
ill of her and Lucy, — why, it's what they've done of every 
other craft since I can remember. There, now, father," con- 
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tinned he, observing Mr. Hesketh abont to speak, "don't 
contradict me — ^yon know it's tme, and that you only 
kept them aloof lest they should plague you and make mischief 
here." 

A faint disclaimer from the father was followed by a good- 
humoured laugh from Cuthbert, and an appeal to Mary if she 
would miss his absent relatives. 

It was answered in the negative by her, and thereupon the 
sailor pronounced sentence that the unpleasant topic should 
be dismissed and they " make themselves comfortable." 

Although in the room, Eva and Bhoda had remained totally 
unrecognised during this lively discussion ; the latter con- 
struing into a slight that which was but the result of pre- 
occupation, whilst Eva, with girlish glee, came forward and 
professed her willingness to be " comfortable " on any terms, 
she held aloof until Cuthbert, observing her at last, stepped 
towards her and begged to be pardoned for his apparent 
inattention. 

Then her brow relaxed, smiles took the place of the gather- 
ing frown, and she became once more fascinating; agreeably 
so to the captain, unaccustomed to extreme polish and refine- 
ment, rfwagreeably so in the opinion of Mary, who had been 
hitherto allowed a monopoly of her acknowledged suitor. 

Cuthbert departed to his duty on the " Polly " and the 
wharf. Mr. Hesketh, closeted with Mr. Reed in his study, 
held a conference witii him, the nature of which did not 
transpire. It was afterwards known that Mr. Hesketh^ 
desirous that his son's marriage should take place immediately, 
entered upon the question, not doubting it would be favour- 
ably entertained, as he came prepared to be liberal in a 
pecuniary sense. 

Struck with Mr. Hesketh' s reluctance to introduce his wife 
and daughter, and coupling with it the unseemly remark Mary 
and Eva had overheard the latter make in the open street, 
the reverend gentleman was less anxious than he might have 
been for the union previously regarded with so much favour. 

"Mary is young enough," he urged, apologetically, ** and 
80 is Cuthbert : they may wait awhile, lideed, Mary is 
much too young to be thrown closely in contact with ill- 
natured or disagreeable women, whose opportunities for an- 
noyance would be multiplied by alliance." 

" But, my dear sir," appealed Mr. Hesketh, " you surely 
would not permit my wife's little peculiarities to interfere 
with the happiness of the young people." 
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** The * peculiarities * of a mother-in-law, be they little or 
great, are so apt to interfere with the happiness of yonng 
people," rejoined Mr. Beed, *' that it behoves me to hesitate 
before I resign my bairn to the possibility of lifelong dis- 
quietude. Mary has had a comfortable and peaceful home, 
undisturbed by petty jealousies or bickerings; she would 
therefore be ill prepared to ward ofif the gnat-Hke attacks of 
small-minded feminine persecution." 

^*God bless my life, Mr. Eeed ! you might think I had a 
pair of furies in my house, only waiting to pounce on poor Mary. 
I am bound to own they enjoy a preponderance of tongue and 
temper ; but the young couple need not reside within the reach 
of either, or if they did, both Cuthbert and myself would inter- 
pose to shield our geutle Mary from every annoyance." 

**I do not doubt your good will in the least," replied the 
other ; * * I only doubt the good will of your family. Long 
tongues reach a long way ; you in Durham would be power- 
less to protect a daughter-in-law in Sunderland whose husband 
was absent at sea. I have been reminded to-day of Mrs. 
Hesketh's talent for sowing the seeds of discord ; and with 
no disrespect to you, think it an imperative duty to deliber- 
ate before I decide." 

**And whilst you are deliberating the two most concerned 
may be dying for each other, " whined Mr. Hesketh, quite 
disconcerted. 

** I see no symptoms of love-sick malaria in either as yet : 
and, indeed, the love that will not sustain a long courtship will 
scarcely endure many months after marriage. Love-sick girls 
and boys often make very uncongenial partners for life. If 
their love be worth a benediction it will only deepen during the 
period of probation. I must consider thje subject. It is too 
important for hasty decision." 

With this answer, Mr. Hesketh was obliged to content 
himself, and Cuthbert likewise. 

The former returned to Durham that evening, disconcerted 
by the failure of his mission. He was anxious to see his son 
settled, with a home of his own, a home where he himself 
could find repose and a welcome ; which was more than be 
could say of the house in Old Elvet. 

Besides, he was not too well satisfied with the excessive 
deference and attention Cuthbert paid to Miss Wearbank, nor 
with her reception of the same, and would fain have seen 
him married to a sensible well-meaning girl like Mary ; safe 
from the lures of those bewildering black eyes. 
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Something of this Rhoda mnst have seen in his faee, heard 
in his tones, for she remembered he was present when sho 
was found. As she felt so she thought, the feeling ever upper- 
most in her mind swaying her inward communings. 

'* His manner betrays a consciousness of my base origin, 
and he scorns me for it ; but I will repay the scorn with in- 
terest. I can reach his heart through his son, and his vile 
wife's through her child too. * Nemo me impune lacesset ' shall 
be my motto henceforth, and let those who insult me look to 
themselves ! '' 

Alas! for the evil warp thrown by Lucy across the woof 
of the foundling's life, destroying the texture with its coarse 
uneven thread ! 

More bent on her object than ever, day by day, little by 
little did this subtle enchantress weave her spells around the 
unsuspecting sailor ; so delicately, that not even Mary could 
accuse her of flirtation or scheming. 

Mary felt the evil influence, but could not define it ; Cuthbert 
felt it and strove to shake it off ; strove manfully against a 
fascination which was fast warping the love and faith of years, 
yet strove ineffectually. 

It was therefore no slight relief to Mary when Mr. Marsh 
announced his intention to ^*pop over and take his girls home, 
he was so confoundedly lonely." 

The morning came clear and bright, and with it Mr. Marsh, 
who proposed, as soon as the dinner cloth was withdrawn, 
that iJbey should all go down to the wharf and take Cuthbert by 
surprise. 

A famous opportunity for Ehoda, who did not care to let 
her prize slip through her fingers without an effort to strengthen 
the net she had so carefully woven ! 

Captain Hesketh was on the wharf, giving orders to a 
couple of barefooted, bareheaded, barebreasted seamen, with 
tarry hands and tarry trousers, as unlike the trim conven- 
tional stage sailor as a Newcastle collier to the Lord Mayor's 
state barge. 

His greeting of Mr. Marsh and Eva was warm in the ex- 
treme ; his reception of Bhoda and Mary not less cordial, 
but there was also an evident embarrassment which betrayed 
inward perturbation. 

Other vessels lay between the "PoUy" and the wharf, 
connected as usual by planks from gangway to gangway. 
Over these Mary and Eva tripped readily enough, either from 
custom or fearlessness ; but Bhoda, with the prettiest show 
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of timidity, trembled to put a foot on the boards, until Cap- 
tain Hesketh, with many assurances of their safety, handed 
her across ; an attention for which he was thanked with such 
eloquent eyes, no wonder he was dazzled. 

No sooner on board than her curiosity and surprise were 
oxcited by everjrthing she saw, having, as she said, ** never 
trod the deck of any vessel larger than a Brighton pleasure- 
boat." 

Of course she must examine the barque from stem to stem, 
her interest increasing at every step ; and, of course, the cap- 
tain must be her equally interested cicerone. There were 
hatchways to peep down, narrow steps to be helped down, 
cabins to explore, lockers to exajnino, a compass to be 
boxed, and rigging described; all of which kept the pair 
in pretty close proximity. Isolation from the rest of the party, 
who being familiar with the ** Polly ** did not care to follow, 
was the natural result. 

Mary began to feel not a little uneasy at the prolonged 
inspection, and more than a little piqued at Cuthbert's evident 
forgetfulness of her own presence on board, her annoyance 
by no means diminishing when they at length made their 
appearance after Mr. Marsh's loud call : 

** Are you two going to be all day looking at spars and 
canvas ? " and her eager ears caught these earnest whispered 
words, in the sweetest of sweet tones : 

** I shall never forget this day, captain ! " and his low but 
impressive response, — 

" Nor I, Miss Wearbank.'' 

Becrossing the planks brought a return of timid hesitancy, 
and Cuthbert of course to her assistance. Once more by her 
side, there Ehoda detained him during the homeward walk, 
which Eva enlivened by banter and raillery on her cousin's 
unexpected nervousness; raillery which delighted Bhoda, for 
Mary winced, and she saw it. 

After their early tea, Mr. Marsh proposed that ** the bairns 
should enliven them with some music." Eva — good-natured, 
unsuspicious Eva — not conscious of the storm brooding over 
that hospitable hearth, sang cheerily for the delectation of all 
who cared to hear her ; Maggie, too, playing over her latest 
lessons, essayed to please ; and versatile lUioda enchanted the 
ear, not only with her brilliant execution on the piano, but 
with the exquisite tones of her rich clear voice, attuned as it 
was that night with pathos and tenderness. 

Alas for poor Mary I her temper was sorely tried ; agitation 
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rendered her musical efforts a miserable failure, the very con- 
sciousness of inferiority cramping her fingers and loading her 
Yoice. Never did she appear to less advantage, and never was 
siren more successful than Ehoda. 

Mary had yet another pull at her heart-strings, when Mr. 
Marsh pressed Cuthbert to call when he came to Durham ; 
and Bhoda, with a wistful glance and the faintest of faint 
sighs, supplemented the invitation, which the recreant lover 
seemed only too ready to accept. 

Could Bhoda, as the swifb train whirled them along the 
iron road that night, have looked into the cosy parlour they had 
quitted, her triumph would have been complete. There were 
tears and angry words, accusation and proud retort, where love 
and peace had reigned supreme. 

Mary and Cuthbert quarrelled for the first time — not as 
the shallow-hearted or petulant, who quarrel over straws, 
kiss and are friends again every time they meet-but as those 
who love quarrel, when the wound is deep, and the one in 
the wrong does not care to confess or atone. 

It is true Cuthbert's conscience accused him of trifling with 
Mary, but not finding the process of self-accusation comfort- 
able, he strove tojustify his conduct under the plea that "Mary 
had no right to be jealous of his attentions to any girl. 
He thought nothing of Miss Wearbank — at least, nothing 
to care a rope's end about, until Mary's confounded jealousy 
provoked him ; nor did he care much now, though she was 
so taut and trim ; but he would show Mary he could cast 
anchor in any harbour he chose, and was free to do it; 
he was neither moored for life nor stranded yet ! '* 

And so they parted — in sorrow and anger. 

Months would pass, and seas roll between their divided 
hearts ere they might meet again ! The sunlight would fade 
from Mary's future, and the rose-tint from her cheek, while 
the pitiful (not pitiless) round of daily life and household 
routine went on as usual, and while Bhoda laughed and 
chatted and intrigued as though there were no sorrow nor 
suffering in the world — ^but her own. 



CHAPTER IX. 



OLD FRIENDS AND NEW FRIENDS. 



Shortly after their return home, as they sat at breakfast 
one morning, Mr. Marsh sang out in a blithe voice, though 
without a particle of music, " Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie, 
bonnie bairns ! I intend to bring home a beau this evening ; 
but I must warn you half the marriageable belles in Durham 
are dying for him, so don't you two pull caps for the swain, 
lest I should object to pay the milliner's bill." 

" Who is he, papa ? What is his name ? What is he like?" 
asked Eva, all aglow with excitement. 

"Nay, nay, honey, not so fast; one question at a time. 
Look at Ehoda there, the picture of demure propriety, with 
as much curiosity in her heart as ever perched on the tip of 
your tongue, I'll be bound. When will you learn to be as 
discreet as your cousin ?" and " papa " patted his daughter's 
head with a smile which said more plainly than speech that 
he liked her best as she was. 

** When my education is as finished, papa, not before. But 
you have not answered my questions. I am sure Bhoda 
wishes to know who this desirable beau may be just as much 
as I do. Don't you, Rhoda ? " 

** Not particularly. There is not much variety in Durham 
beaus in general, if I may be allowed to judge from the samples 
I have observed since I came home. He may be a new 
divinity student, with white neck-cloth and black-rimmed eye- 
glass ; or a scientific viewer, learned in seams and strata ; or 
he may be, as is most likely, a country bumpkin ! I have 
seen no gentlemen here such as thronged the beach at Brigh- 
ton," replied Rhoda, superciliously, with the air of one whose 
dictum was decisive. 

**0h, Rhoda, how can you for shame to say so I I am sure 
there are as perfect gentlemen in Durham as in Brighton, or 
anywhere," protested Eva. 

** There may not be so many coxcombs here; but there 
are men with heads as clear, and hearts as warm, and 
manners as refined, as the gentlemen of the south, Eva. 
There are gentlemen in Brighton as elsewhere, no doubt, but 
// BwaxmB with foplings and adventurers; and Bhoda has 
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not been wise enough to discriminate between the dandy on 
horseback and the gentleman on foot. However, I will bring 
my ' bumpkin ' home to-night. If he commit any particular 
solecism in good manners, we need not repeat the invitation." 

" Well, but, papa, do " 

*' No ; I will not tell you his name until he comes ! Qive 
me my hat. Where are my gloves ? I*m off I " 

"Now is not that provoking? I wonder who the gentle- 
man is ! Gome, Ehoda, I'll ring the bell ; and then we will 
gather some flowers, and re-flll the vases. I wish I knew 
what he is like. I say, Bhoda, don't you think papa ought 
to famish the drawing-room afresh? I believe those old 
crimson moreen curtains have hung at the windows ever 
since I was bom. It is many a year since manmia had them 
dyed. I am sure they are dingy enough now. Bless my 
life i here have I been talking away, and I do believe she has 
not heard a single syllable ! Why, Bhoda, I say ! what are 
you dreaming of— men or moonshine?" and the lightsome 
little lady laid her hand lightly on her cousin's shoulder. 

Slowly turning her large dreamy eyes from the window, 
thus recalled to herself, Ehoda replied, carelessly, « Both, 
perhaps. But what do you want ? " 

** Want ? Why you, to be sure ! We must trim up the 
room, and make the old place as presentable as possible : 
neither beaus nor bumpkins are so plentiful that we need 
despise the advent of a new one." 

The flowers were gathered, the old-&shioned furniture 
smartened up with knitting and netting, embroidered cushions 
were divested of their chintz covers, and all that could be 
done to the room was done. 

Then the young ladies bethought themselves that their 
dress was rather heavy, and it became really essential that 
their mourning garb should be relieved with plain white collars 
and cuffs ; and as their wardrobes had not yet been supplied 
with the said '' essentials," a shopping expedition became 
indispensable. 

A brisk walk to the market-place, a leisurely survey of all 
the book-muslin mourning-collars and cuffs in their draper's 
show-room, a tardy selection, and then the twain hurried home 
to be in time for dinner, Eva talking all the way she went, and 
thinking of anything but what was before her; so that, as she 
turned the sharp comer from Silver Street to Framwellgate 
Bridge, she ran almost into the arms of a gentleman coming in 
the opposite direction. 
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She blushed, apologised, and so did he, lifting his hat to 
Ehoda as they passed on. - 

** I declare, Bhoda, if that is not your * count in disguise !' 
What a stupid I was. I quite bumped against him." 

"Yes, you never look before you. What a pair of ill-bred 
•creatures he must think us !" was the somewhat sharp reply. 

" Never mind ; he is a stranger to us, so it does not matter." 

"Yes, Eva, it does matter. A young lady should be equally a 
lady, whether in a room or in the street, with friends or with 
strangers," was Rhoda's very prompt and pertinent retort. 

"Ah, well ! but I can't talk going up this hill ; my breath's 
gone. South Street will kill me before long. Don't I look 
consumptive ? " and she laughed and gasped all the rest of the 
way home. 

At dinner Mr. Marsh was obdurate. 

He would not lift the veil from the " country bumpkin ;" 
and as a little curiosity unsatisfied fans itself into a great 
curiosity, each young lady in her own room, whilst dressing, 
speculated in her own way on the probable peculiarities of 
their visitor expectant. 

Evening came at length, bringing with it Mr. Marsh, and 

Rhoda's railway companion, against whom Eva had 

run so unceremoniously a few hours before. 

" Mr. Raebum, — my daughter Eva, — my niece. Miss Wear- 
bank." 

The gentleman bowed, and with a pleasant smile, said, " I 
believe I have had the pleasure of meeting these ladies before." 

"Indeed!" said Mr. Marsh, "I have certainly some recol- 
lection that my niece told me you two had travelled together ; 
but had no idea you and Eva had ever met." 

" Oh, yes ! and Miss Marsh made a striking impression on 
me when we did meet ! " was the gallant and raider pointed 
rejoinder. 

" That means, papa, that I was so clumsy as to run right 
against Mr. Raebum as we were hurrying home for dinner," 
explained the blushing Eva. 

" Yes," chimed in Rhoda, " and she congratulated herself that 
the gentleman was a stranger, and therefore it did not matter." 

" Well, stranger or Mend, I can but beg pardon, like a good 
little girl, and promise never to do so any more." 

"^d I, Miss Marsh, can but grant the pardon, and absolve 
you from the promise," replied Mr. Raeburu, answering Eva's 
mock courtesy with as solemn a bow and most provoking 
smile. 
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"There, there, that will do; never mind compliments. I 
want my teal Now, Martin, pat the nm on tiiat side for 
Miss Bhoda ; hring in the comestibles and my slippers, and 
we will have a cosy evening. Mr. Eaebom, yon must separ- 
ate those girls to keep them from quarrelling. By-the-way, 
Bhoda, did yon meet many ' country bumpkins ' during your 
morning walk, eh ?" 

** A few, in various disguises," was her cool reply, no ways 
disconcerted by the allusion, presuming their guest to be in 
ignorance of the morning's conversation. A rapid glance 
across the table from the young gentleman to the old one con- 
vinced her of the contrary, and it was with diJfficulty she cop- 
cealed her mortification. 

After tea, at Mr. Baebum's request, for the first time since 
Mrs. Marsh died, the piano was unclosed and music-books 
brought forth. 

Eva, unaccustomed to exhibit before strangers, and conscious 
of the marked superiority of Bhoda's performance, was un- 
usually reluctant to play ; but, when Mr. Baebum suggested 
that " probably Miss Wearbank would favour him first with 
one of the overtures mscribed with her name, and afterwards 
Miss Marsh might be induced to do him the honour?'* she 
laughingly took her seat, saying as she did so, — 

" Nay, if I must commit myself, I had better do it first ; 
for I ^ow you will have no patience to listen to me if once 
Bhoda's nimble fingers touch the keys." 

It must, however, be admitted that she was uncommonly 
nervous; and even Bhoda at first seemed to have lost her 
usual presence of mind ; but she soon regained her self-control, 
and performed a difficult fantasia with power and precision. 

Mr. Baebum did not evince the marked surprise at Bhoda's 
surpassing skill which Eva expected. 

Whether it was that having seen much of the world and 
polished society, he had become accustomed to '< delicacy of 
touch," and '' brilliance of execution," or that Eva's easy 
una£fected style pleased him by its very novelty — or that he 
was too well bred to compliment one lady at l^e expense of 
another ; certain it is, that his satisfaction was so equally and 
unequivocally expressed, that, later in the evening, Eva con- 
sented with scarcely any hesitation to accompany him in Car- 
penter's then popular duet of " The Mariner," commencing — 

^ Oh mariner ! oh mariner ! that comest from the sea, 
Say will the angry billows bring my true love back tp me; 
Say are the tempests terrible iS&t come upon the main, 
My love is on the sea* oh I will it give him back again? " 
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There wae a perceptible tremor in her sweet voice when 
she commenced, bat it f^adnally faded away as she proceeded ; 
and the song made an impression on their visitor never 
afterwards effaced. 

More music and singing, and then an hour's social chat, a 
north-country supper, and a leave-taking, when the "bumpkin " 
was invited by Mr. Marsh to repeat the visit. 

This, as might be expected, was but the prelude to many 
other ** cosy evenings,** in the enjoyment of which Mr. 
Baebum participated. Sometimes music was superseded by a 
quiet rubber of whist ; sometimes he brought with him a new 
book, and read aloud, with a rich, well-modulated voice, while 
the young ladies plied their needles or knitting-pins. Indeed, 
80 agreeable did the young gentleman render himself on these 
occasions, that his presence began to be looked for as the 
principal ingredient towards the pleasure of the evening. 

Mr. Marsh was delighted. He rubbed his hands and 
chuckled gleefully at every fresh indication that the " bumpkin** 
was high in the good graces of both his " bairns** — and that 
he was soon became apparent. 

Old Martin pondered whether " that fine young gentle- 
man wor puttin oop te his young mistress, or te that black- 
eyed lass ! ** speculation in the kitchen often preceding either 
speculation or perception in the parlour. 

However, so equally balanced were MJr. Eaebum's atten- 
tions to the cousins, that it would ha^e required a shrewd, 
observer to determine towards which his fancy inclined ; — 
if, indeed, he had a warmer feeling than friendship for either 
of them. 

Cuthbert Hesketh's visit to his father was not long delayed. 
When the '* Polly'* had discharged her cargo, and his actual pre- 
sence in Sunderland was not imperative, he hastened to Durham. 

The frigid reception he met from his stepmother, and the 
pert greeting of Lucy, were no inducements to prolong his 
stay in the house that was not — home. Not even the cordial 
welcome of his sire, proud of the impulsive and warm-hearted 
sailor — a fac-simile of himself at the same age— could atone 
for their lukewarmness. 

No wonder, then, that father and son should be seen that 
evening wending their way towards the hospitable residence 
of their old friend, where they were certain c^ a genuine 
and hearty welcome from the whole household — ^from Mr. 
Marsh, down to Martin and his dog Towzer — as ugly a brute as 
ever contrived to ingratiate himself into the favour of a master. 
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'< What eheer, messmate, what cheer ? " was Cnthbert's salu- 
tation, as the old man opened the door. 

<* Why, Maister Guthbert, is that ye? It diz my old een 
good to see ye ; I hardly kenned ye, tho', ye're grown so tall 
and comely ; bat ye were aye a bonny bairn, an' Tm reet glad 
te see ye looking so hearty ! " 

'< Aye, aye, Martin, I don't doubt it. But where's my 
friend Towser ? " 

** Why, ye must know, Maister Cuthbert — Captin, I mean- 
that Towzer dizn't like Miss Bhoda, an' Miss Bhoda can't abide 
Towzer, so I'm bound te keep him i' the stable oot o' t' way. 
T' poor beast dizn't like it, tho'," said he, with a nod of the 
head, which implied that the man did not approve of it more 
than the beast. 

During this brief dialogue Mr. Hesketh had opened the 
parlour door to announce himself. 

Eva instantly (before anyone else saw him) sprang forward, 
and, clasping both arms round his neck, kissed him a£fectionately. 

"Dear godfather!" cried she. "You good old soul, I am 
so delighted to see you. What awhile it is since you were here ! 
I declare you are quite a stranger ; come and sit down close 
by me." 

** I should as soon have thought of seeing — Cuthbert ! " 
exclaimed Mr. Marsh, dropping his former speech and 
extending his hand as he rose. ^^ This is an unexpected 
pleasure; I am glad to see you do not forget old friends. 

Permit me to introduce you to What I shaking hands ? 

You do not mean to say you and Mr. Baebum have met 
before ? Pray did you travel two hundred miles together in 
Sk first-class carriage ? or run into each other's arms on the 
* Rialto, where merchants most do congregate ? ' " inquired 
he, with a comical smile. 

** Neither, my good sir," replied Mr. Baebum. **I made 
Captain Heske^'s acquaintance three years ago in Antigua; 
but I did make the homeward voyage with him in his first- 
class barque, the ^ Polly,' last year ; so we are old friends and 
fellow-travellers. I was not, however, aware that he was 
connected with my late uncle's executor, Mr. Hesketh, here ; the 
knowledge will, however, form an additional bond between us." 

''And now, I should like to know what we disconsolate 
damsels have done amiss to be excluded from these hand- 
shakings and congratulations ? I'm sure Bhoda looks as if 
she thought Captain Hesketh's memory were at fault," said 
Eva, pleasantly. 
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Bhoda coloured to the temples (though from a very unsus- 
pected cause) as Cuthbert advanced and pressed her hand 
between both his, saying, — 

** My memory is not so treacherous ; Miss Wearbank will» 
I trust, forgive an omission so unintentional, and for which I 
hope to atone.*' 

His voice sank lower as he spoke, and their eyes met in a 
glance which, on her side, spoke of timid, retiring love ; on 
his, of growing admiration. 

Alas! poor fly! 



CHAPTER X. 

A GBOUP OF POBTBAITS. 

Suppose we pictnre the group in that comfortable but old- 
fashioned drawing-room, when the new arrivals were seated 
and engaged in pleasant if desultory chat. 

Close by the open window sat Eva, for the benefit of the 
light, her fair hair falling in long ringlets on a frame and 
canvas, over which she bent, working very rapidly between 
the gaps in conversation. She was embroidering, in various 
shades of lilac wool with a long simple stitch, a sort of Van- 
dyke pattern, intended when finished for one of those hand- 
kerchief bags, without which no lady's toilet was complete at 
that day. Her dress was composed of closely-fitting black 
paramatta, with band and buckle at the waist ; the sleeves, 
tight from the wrist to the elbow, expanded to the shoulder 
like balloons and (may it be told ?) were kept in shape by 
concealed cushions of light down. The neck, which would 
otherwise have been bare — the bodice rising little above the 
shoulders — was covered delicately by a large transparent muslin 
collar with a broad hem, to match the closely-fitting cuffs. 
We in 1867 should scarcely vote Eva's dress scant in the petticoat, 
but then in '39 it was fashionably full, gathered in at the 
waist, and fell in very graceful folds as far as it could fall, 
though it was short enough to display the black silk stocking 
and sandaled shpper which set off a very dainty foot and ancle. 
Long jet eanings, to match her brooch and buckle, completed 
her mourning garb, of which Bhoda's was a precise counterpart. 

The latter, tall and stately, as her cousin was small and 
lithe, had been netting a long crimson silk purse, but put it 
down on the entrance of visitors, having work of more 
importance on hand. 

Cuthbert, who had placed himself at the window near her 
work-table, as bringing him closer to herself (though she had 
fallen back a little more within the shadow of tiie sombre 
curtain), began fingering the silken trifle much as though he 
were breaking the tentib commandment, and entangling him- 
self and her purse-twist at the same time. 

It is scarcely necessary to describe Cuthbert's attixe, TVi<^ 
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sailor thirty or forty years back and the sailor to-day is one 
and the same ; the same gold band on the officer's cap, the 
same careless neckerchief, the same blue jacket and vest, and, 
in equally warm weather, the same white trousers and thin 
shoes tied on the instep. Cuthbert had a frank open coun- 
tenance, bronzed by exposure, but legible as a book ; his eyes 
were a clear bright hazel, his hair was of a sort of tawny hue 
which has no name in the dyer's vocabulary, and his whiskers 
(a little lighter), obstinately refusing to grow in a continuous 
line, presented a couple of patchy bushes on the nether jaw. 

He was by no means an ill-looking feUow, though he had 
patchy whiskers, a mouth which always gave a glimpse of the 
clear white teeth within, and a nose which belonged to no one 
established type ; for if the lips were open and somewhat irreso- 
lute, the whole face beamed with good nature and generosity. 

So likewise did his father's, but the round, good-tempered 
face was set in a thick bush of white hair, — " mutton chop 
whiskers" meeting and hiding within the voluminous folds of 
a white neckcloth (a trifle smaller than a sheet), tied in some 
mysterious fashion without a visible bow or knot. The neatly 
plaited French-cambric shirt-frills, of which he seemed at once 
so proud and careful, were fastened down with an oval 
brooch, containing his first wife's hair within a border of 
pearls set in red gold. His bottle-green coat with its gilt 
buttons, his buff Marseilles-quilting waistcoat, nankeen con- 
tinuations, broad watch-ribbon and bunch of seals, all told 
that he clung to the dress of the days when he was a beau 
nd in his prime. 

Besides being ten years younger than his old friend, Mr. 
Marsh measured quite those many inches less in the waist, 
but as a sort of compensation he had risen three or four 
inches nearer to the ceiling. His face was quite as 
pleasant, with as cheerful good-humour, but serene and 
equable ; whereas Mr. Hesketh's was Hable to grow red and 
angry on what Mr. Marsh would have thought very sb'ght 
provocation. Mr. Marsh, moreover, formed a still greater 
contrast to the other, being dressed in deep mourning ; for 
even his black mohair stock had a falling front, barely relieved 
by a satin frill. The only touch of white about him was his 
collar, and that stood up stiffiy on either side his face, as if to 
keep his overflowing whiskers in order. 

Mr. Baebum as yet has no flxed place in our picture, but 
he had one in the group, not so much by Eva's side as behind 
her in the back-ground, occupying a corresponding position 
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to that of Bhoda, on the opposite side of the window ; the 
stout body of Mr. Hesketh partially hiding him from Bhoda*s 
view, as every now and then the old gentleman leaned for- 
ward to make a passing remark to his godchild. 

Does any yonng lady desire to know hoW Mr. Baebnm, 
the beau-ideal of half the Durham demoiselles, was attired ? 
Let her consult uncle or papa, and it is probable she will hear 
that his faultlessly-cut swallow-tailed coat of claret-coloured 
cloth was short in the waist, had a rather broad lapel collar, 
and sleeves so closely fitting as to require buttons for three 
or four inches above the wrist. That the said coat buttons, 
including two at the waist behind, were richly gilt and chased. 
That his vest was of claret velvet, a degree lighter than the 
coat ; his trousers of drab kerseymere, also closely fitting and 
strapped down tightly under the soles of glossy Wellington 
boots. That his collar stood erect like Mr. Marsh's, and his 
full black satin scarf was secured with a double breast-pin 
connected by a tiny chain. 

Such was Mr. Eaebum's exterior as he appeared in South 
Street that summer evening, quite as interesting, quite as 
attractive, quite as gentlemanlike as any of our present loosely- 
habited black-coated generation. 

But, then, Mr. Baebum stood five feet ten in his stockings, 
had a face a sculptor might have modelled (for a thinking 
Hian, not an inane wax wig-block), lips with a bow-like curve, 
full and round and red as a woman's, yet redeemed from effemi- 
nacy by the decision and reticence which held them close. 

A thin line of black moustache fringed his upper lip^ closely 
■cut whiskers almost met beneath his rounded chin, a luxuriant 
crop of glossy curls clustered on his forehead, which had been 
tcmed down from its pristine whiteness by the tropical sun 
xmder which he had been reared, and he carried himself with 
the grace of a gentleman, — not a dancing-master. 

Bhoda was by no means the only young lady in Durham 
who had set her heart upon Mr. Baebum ; but she was the 
only one who felt him to be attainable ; not that she valued 
him less, but that she valued herself more ; felt herself in fact 
the only person in the locality (for which she had a profound 
contempt) who could at all stand on a par with him, and 
therefore the more especially fitted to attract his eye and win 
his affection. 

No fear of her simple cousin crossed her mind ; she was 
rather pleased than otherwise when Mr. Baebum retired from 
her view behind Bva and Mr. Hesketh. 
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With his clear dark eye upon her, flirtation would not he the 
very easiest thing in the world, however adroit she might be, 
and she had somehow arrived at the conclusion that he would 
not be easy to deceive with his eyes open. 

Eva, however, not dreaming of conquests or flirtations, 
laughed and chatted away whilst she threaded her needles and 
fastened her ends of wool — ** making love,*' as she called it, 
to her ** dear old god-papa ;" every now and then giving a 
pleasant word to the younger listener, who, be it known, was 
not over-delighted when tiie window was closed, the lamp 
brought in, and conversation beocune general. 

True, the engrossing rug-work which had kept the bright 
head and arch smile so pertinaciously bent over the canvas, 
and from himself, was laid aside, but, then, the merry face 
turned towards all alike, and no friendly curtain enabled V^ini 
to whisper those occasional sentences which elicit character, 
and may mean much or little, as they are interpreted. 

Not that Mr. Baebum looked as if he were in love, or acted 
as if he were in love, but he had a dim consciousness that 
he would have been satisfied to remain in that shady nook» 
and did not care to be disturbed. 

Cuthbert had induced Miss Wearbank, though with apparent 
reluctance, to promise him her crimson purse on its completion; 
little thinking she was weaving another net for him, with a 
mesh closer and stronger, though invisible, and that the one 
he saw was but a type of that which he did not see. 

Had it not been for Mr. Marsh, the conversation during the 
twih'ght would have been more fragmentary and tete-a-tete 
than it was ; but drawn into a diflerent grouping round the 
cheerful lamp, isolation was impossible, topics of general 
interest were introduced and discussed, Mr. Marsh thrusting 
in a pun wherever he could, and chuckling alike whether his 
attempts at wit **told " or fell dead. 

Bhoda alone, never very voluble, somewhat less talkative 
than usual, made her eyes do the work for her tongue ; she 
had a difficult game to play, and cared not to show spectators 
her cards. One thing is certain, that Cuthbert' s love for poor 
Mary was being thrust farther and deeper into the shade by 
his growing passion for this strange enchantress, whose fascina- 
tions the unsuspicious, susceptible (and somewhat weak- 
headed) sailor found himself unable to resist. 

And so it turned out that when the friendly party broke up 
at a late hour, one at least went home in a state of mental 
intoxication, from which recovery was doubtful. 



CHAPTER XI. 

CAN THIS BE LOVE ? 

The next morning Cathbert found himself again in Mr, 
Marsh's snog parlonr, drawn thither by a secret influence^ 
-v^ch not all his sophistry could reconcile to his conscience it 
was right and proper to yield to. Mary had been the 
sweetheart of his boyhood ; to her pitying ear he had con- 
fided his sorrow for the loss of his mother, his grief and 
troubles when the fresh wife, overcoming his father's faint 
scruples, drove the lad she disliked to sea. It was Mary 
whose S3nnpathy was ever ready when, after each voyage, he 
had a story to tell of ill-usage by a harsh captain and a brutal 
mate ; it was she who strengthened and supported him in his 
trials, and encouraged him to endure, persevere, and overcome 
evil with good. 

She had been the light of his life, and loved him, be knew, 
with perfect, enduring love. Was he to renounce the faith 
of years for a bright eye and a witching voice? Ah, there 
lay the secret! It was witching, and though his conscience 
smote him, and though he resolved, on his return to Sunder- 
land, he would make his peace with Mary, and while in Dur- 
ham keep a strict watch over his heart, he, like many a fool 
besides him, presumed to trifle with temptation, and his fine 
resolves melted like mist before the sun of Bhoda's smile. 

Eva was busied with some culinary mystery when he came,. 
so running into the room with floury hands, die gave him one 
finger to shake, and telling him <'he must fain be satisfied 
wiUi Bhoda's society that morning," ran back into the 
kitchen to resume her operations. 

Nothing could have been more favourable for Rhoda's plans, 
nothing more unfortunate for Cuthbert's wise resolutions. 
Alas for good intentions! Pandemonium is indeed paved 
with them, and there is little fear of the pavement wearing 
away for lack of fresh material. 

Ehoda '* feared she should supply her cousin's place but 
indifierently, she was so little used to entertain strangers,'* 
saying it with the most winning assumption of artless 
simplicity imaginable. 

What could Cuthbert say? Was not a compliment forced 
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from him? What did he say? He hardly was conscious 
what — something he uttered ahout ** desiring no other society, 
her power to please exceeding that of all women he had met 
in any land ; " and when she smilingly, with downcast eyes, 
rebuked him for flattery, what could he do but protest his 
truthfulness ? And then, as she held her beautifiil head 
down, as if too overpowered by his words to utter a reply, 
need we be surprised that his arm stole round her waist, and, 
forgetting Mary, he surrendered himself to the infatuation of 
the moment, and poured into her delighted ear a confession 
of passionate love. 

And he meant it. The poor moth was scorching his wings 
with a very dangerous flame, but he was helplessly, hopelJBsdy 
fascinated. 

But did Bhoda admit a corresponding feeling? Oh, not 
the young lady was far too wary for that. 

She implied the possibiHty of being won to love him at soum 
remote period, irresolutely urged her youth, her inexperienoa, 
her uncle's probable displeasure, but looked — oh, how she 
looked ! — as if love strove with bashfulness, and only maiden 
modesty sealed the too ready lips. But she never named Mary 
— never put in the plea of his engagement as a reason for 
rejecting his suit. She knew his love for her was of sudden, 
fungus growth, that for Mary deep-rooted as a forest-tree ; 
and, though her breath had withered the leaves, she feared 
lest an incautious reminder should cause the yet living branches 
to put forth fresh ones. 

Eva's pastry made, she joined the pair, and Bhoda escaped 
to her own room, under the pretext of preparing for a sizoll 
by the river; but, in reality, to hide and overcome her too 
visible exultation in the success of her arts. 

The stroll by the river was deferred, at Eva's suggestion, 
until after dinner, for she insisted that, '^ after being half- 
roasted by the kitchen Are, it was not fair to ask her to 
walk out under-^a broiling sun I " 

*' Lest your goose should be cooked before Michaelmas, 
eh ? " added Mr. Marsh, who had overheard her as he came in. 

"Well, Cuthbert, my boy, how are you? Stay and have 
dinner with us. How soon will it be ready ? " continaed he, 
addressing Cuthbert and Eva in turn. 

"Nancy is dishing it up; Bella has laid the cloth. Ye0» 
Cuthbert, you must stay ! You're not wanted at home, and 
you are wanted here ; you mttst stay and tell me how yoQ 
like my pastry. I have been head-cook to-day, papa," said Eva. 
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So Cnthbert remained ; and after dinner, whilst Mr. Marsh 
had his pipe and his customary ''forty winks," the trio 
strolled down the path to the waterside — ^the very path up 
which Bhoda had been carried wailing nearly nineteen years 
before. 

On proceeding a short distance they met Mr. Baebnm, who 
offered to accompany them, and as Cnthbert evinced no dis- 
position to relinquish Bhoda, Eva, of course, paired off with 
the former, little to Ehoda's satisifaction, it must be owned ; 
bat Eva, it must equally be acknowledged, was perfectly 
satisfied with the arrangement, though as yet she was too 
Uind to know wherefore. 

It was a delightful ramble, by the cool river side, under 
the over-arching trees, that sultry summer day ; and to Eva 
the sky never seemed so bright, the water so clear, or the 
leaves so green. There was sunshine in her heart, and it 
battened everything. 

Somehow, though, the little rattlepate was unusually silent, 
and even Mr. Eaeburn appeared less fluent than ordinary. 
Bvft became uncomfortably apprehensive that he would have 
preferred Ehoda as a companion; and, strange to say, Mr. 
Saebom was asking himself if Eva*s thoughts were not with 
Cnihbart. 

The longer the silence continued, the more embarrassing it 
became. At length it was broken by a common-place obser- 
^on of the gentleman's, but after a few minut^* eonversa- 
tkm &ey relapsed into silence again. 

Ih a fit of desperation, Eva, as they reached a bend of the 
mr, called Mr. Baeburn's attention to the extreme beauty of 
Ihfi seenery, and this elicited not only a response, but a very 
ebqoent and vivid description of lands he had lived in or 
passed iiirough. Eva, deeply interested, forgot her fears and 
•feryihing but the happiness of listening to the rich tones 
tf the speaker, into whose face she looked the pleasure she 
Hi 

Then he told her how his father and uncle had loved the 
nme lady, and had quarrelled in conse<][uence ; that years 
Ar their marriage his father discovered she had been coerced 
I7 parental authority to marry him, her heart being bound to 
b brother. On hearing this he became furious with jealousy, 
kpnt into the chamber of his wife (always an invalid) in a fit 
cif ungovernable rage, accused her of treachery, insinuated 
bdits of her fidelity, and by his language and demeanour so 
agitated her that she broke a blood-vessel and died within the 
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week. Like many other angry men, he repented when too 
late — his jealousy was hnt the scnm of his intense love. His 
agony at her loss was intense. England hecame hateful to 
him; he placed his property in the hands of an agent, and 
taking with him his only son, Frank, then ten years old, 
wandered from- land to land, in quest of the peace he never 
found, until he at last died in Antigua, six years hefore, 
repentant and hopeful. Thence he had himself heen summoned 
by his late uncle's executors. " At first/* he said, " I 
thought of returning to Antigua, leaving the management 
of my newly-acquired estate in the hands of Mr. Hesketh, 
but an unforeseen circumstance over which I have no control 
binds me now to my native land, and nothing but the dis- 
appointment of my fondest hopes will drive me hence again.'' 
Did Eva's imagination deceive her, or did his voice reaUy seem 
tremulous with emotion, as he bent towards her to say this ? 
And why did little Eva's heart beat and flutter so wildly, as 
though winged with newly-fledged hopes ? and why did she 
avert her head, afraid to meet his searching gaze ? Ah ! why, 
indeed ? Was she learning so early the lesson we all learn 
once in hfe, and some learn once too often ? 

Cuthbert and Ehoda were in advance, notwithstanding 
several attempts of the latter to drop into the rear, so that 
Khoda saw neither the drooping head of Eva, nor the absorbed 
and earnest manner of Frank I^ebum. 

And well for them she did not, for she loved him with all 
the intensity of her passionate nature ; and woe betide the 
one who came between her and her aims, whatsoever they 
might be. As it was, she felt somewhat annoyed that Eva 
should be the companion of his walk ; but as this had been a 
matter of chance, not selection, and she herself had a profound 
contempt for her unsophisticated cousin, it never occurred to 
her that what she considered a blemish, some short (or far) 
sighted individual might regard as an excellence. So she 
abandoned herself to the task of securing Cuthbert, whose 
return to his vessel was fixed for the following morning, and 
she succeeded beyond her expectations. 

Cuthbert Hesketh' s acquaintance with the opposite sex was 
very limited, as might be expected in one shipped off to sea so 
soon ; and, moreover, his impressions of women in general were 
not over favourable. He carried away with him no kindly 
home recollections ; his stepmother and half-sister having 
furnished him with very discouraging samples of female grace 
and manner. He had wandered from clime to clime, from port 
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to port, bat, with few exceptions, his acquaintance with woman 
had, sailor-like, been confined to the free-and-easy class 
indigenous to all sea-port towns in England or elsewhere. 
Now and then Captain Hesketh might find himself in the 
presence of wife and daughter of some foreign merchant, where 
difference of language rendered intercourse imperfect; or an 
invitation to the drawing-room of some home skipper might 
introduce him to the graceful and refined of the household ; 
but these opportunities were rare, and Mary Eeed had been 
to him at once the concentration of all feminine excellences 
and his ideal of perfect womanhood. 

Had he met Ehoda in the fashionable saloon of a mer- 
chant prince, he would most probably have regarded her as 
one of the twinkling stars of an inapproachable firmament, his 
own awkwardness and embarrassment widening the distance; 
but she came upon him where he was most at home, to dazzle 
him by her loveHness, and captivate by a refinement of manner 
and conversation contrasting vividly with all around and about 
her. He was near enough to feel her influence, to come 
unguarded within the range of her blandishments ; and Mary's 
gentle manners, her homely face, every-day accomplishments, 
and unobtrusive virtues paled to insignificance. The glorious sun 
put out the common fire, and left him dazed and bewildered. 

And so, wandering with her upon his arm, listening to the 
witchery of her voice, he surrendered himself to the intoxica- 
tion of the hour, forgetful of everything but the siren by his 
side, whose well-feigned diffidence but made him more eager 
and impetuous, more thoroughly enraptured when her linger- 
ing and indefinite consent to his suit fell falteringly from 
seemingly reluctant lips. 

One thing, however, she gave him clearly to understand — 
that in the presence of others he must neither exhibit nor 
expect any marks of sentiment beyond friendship. And regard- 
ing this but as a proof of innate and excessive delicacy, Cuth- 
bert was in the seventh heaven, and would have promised 
anything those sweet lips asked him. 

Busied with the arts which were to convert Mary Reed's 
betrothed into her sworn thrall, Bhoda surrendered Mr. 
Baebum to Eva for the afternoon, not without momentary 
hesitation certainly, but with no fear for the result. Accus- 
tomed to mould plastic minds to her will, and supremely 
confident in her own powers, she imagined her smiles would 
bring any man to her feet, and that he would prove no excep- 
tion. So she walked by Cuthbert's side with the flush of 
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success on her cheek, and triumph in her step and hearing, 
whilst he was enchanted alike hy the stateliness which aw^ 
and the flash which assured him. 

Mr. Raehm^, however, was neither so plastic nor so simple 
as Rhoda thought. He had travelled much, not as Cuthhm, 
a rough seaman among rougher seamen — ^but as a gentlemim, 
the son of a gentleman, whose ample means, education, and 
well-bred ease qualified him to move in the first society, not 
only in Antigua but at home. 

The gloom thrown over his young life by the circumstances 
attending his mother's untimely end and his father's remorse- 
ful moods had made him thoughtful and reflective even as a 
boy. Strangers deemed him cold, equable, unimpressionable: 
he was simply self-contained. There was fire in his heart, 
hut he kept it under cover, and only a gentle warmth lit up 
his face in friendly intercourse. Ehoda had no plummet to 
sound the depths of his nature, nor a charm which was new 
to him. He had withstood the battery of bright eyes, the 
witchery of 9weet smiles, the cajolery of winning words, long 
before he came within the range of her seductive glances, and 
his courteous attention to her during the journey from London 
to Durham was not (as she supposed) the result of magnetic 
attraction, but the politeness of a gentle nature towards a 
young and apparently inexperienced girl travelling a long 
distance without companion or protector. 

He had dwelt among dark-eyed, queenly beauties so long, 
that Eva's flaxen hair and bright blue eyes attracted him from 
their very rarity, whilst the frank and artless gaiety of her 
manner completed the charm. 

But if he were in love, Frank Baebum had mastered the 
art of concealing it from indifferent beholders, and if he nar- 
rated his life-story to Eva during that pleasant stroll, to watch 
her varying countenance and test the strength of her feelings, 
he certainly betrayed nothing prematurely beyond the vague 
allusion to the circumstance *^ which bound him to England," 
and the tone which told it. To him Eva's varying face 
was as an open book, and he read there — not discouragement. 

Thus it was that the whole party declared on itieir retom 
to South Street that the ramble had *' been dehghtful ;" 
though certainly three out of the four had walked on in utter * 
obUvion of surrounding objects. 

The evening was of course spent at Mr. Marsh's, Mr. 
Hesketh and Dr. Grove dropping in after tea to smoke a 
friendly pipe with the old gentleman, and test the quahty of 
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some fine old ale he had just received from the Sedgefield 
Brewery. 

Mrs. Hesketh resolutely resisted the introdaction of tobacco 
into her precise and stylish parlours, which it was her boast 
to keep always prepared to receive ladies ; consequently, when 
Mr. Hesketh desired the solace of a pipe, he was compelled 
to retreat to the kitchen (in the north not a comfortless haven, 
by the bye), to the exdusive bar-parlour of the Waterioo, or 
the house of Mr. Marsh. 

There he was always sure of a hearty welcome and a merry 
little maiden to fill his pipe, hand him a light, »id pull his bushy 
whiskers, ere she vanished through the curling smoke. 

Ds. Grove laboured under no such difficulty ; he had the faculty 
of managing matters to suit his own convenience, and had he 
desired^ to smoke in his chamber, would have done so ; not that 
he did, buts had he felt so inclined, would. True, he did consider 
Mrs. Grove's best curtains and his own picture-frames, and so 
held aloof from the drawing-room, and he ^consult Mrs. Grove's 
known, prefisrence for cigars occasionally during that lady's life- 
timev but he did it freely, not under compulsion ; and now that 
he was a widower, he pursued' the same, course from habit. 
Rhoda often ' poohed ' and * pahed ' at the smoke, and.endeavoured 
to restrict the. friends to cigars, but was outvoted, Eva going 
over to the enemy at once ; so she was obliged to surrender, and 
content herself with quitting the room. 

Accordingly there was nothing surprising in her retiring 
from the parlour to the drawing-room, when pipes were in- 
troduced that evening ; and no one suspected she wished to 
avoid the penetrating eyes of Dr. Grove — ^not even the worthy 
doctor himself. 

She was accompanied in her retreat by Eva, and speedily 
followed by Captain Hesketh and Mr. Raebum, who professed to 
prefer music to tobacco-smoke, though nothing was said of pre 
ference for the musicians. 

Left to themselves, amidst the clouds of smoke, the trio con- 
ceived a luminous idea ; and, resigning at length the pipes, crossed 
the hall in a body to announce that a pic-nic to Finchale Abbey 
had been determined on, to come off in about three weeks, when 
Captain Hesketh would be over for a couple of days to say 
good-bye to his father before he set sail for Oporto. That Mr. 
Baebum would be at liberty was taken for granted. 

Eva was delighted, and Bhoda not the less, although her 
gratification was more tranquilly expressed. 

Then arose the question, who should be invited to join them ? 
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And anyone who has had the arranging of a gipsy party knows 
how perplexing a question this is. 

Mr. Marsh considered whether Cathhert's mother and sister 
should not he asked. Cuthbert declared he did not care whom 
on earth they asked excepting Mrs. and Miss Hesketh ; and Bhoda 
protested quite as decidedly, if less vehemently, that if they were 
invited she must decline to go. This the infatuated fool, ignorant 
of her rooted aversion, or its cause, ascribed to her attachment to 
himself. 

A second time Mr. Marsh blundered: desiring Cuthbert to 
bring Mary over to accompany them. The bewildered recusant 
coloured violently, and stammered out something unintelligible, 
which unenlightened Mr. Marsh interpreted from his own heart 
to mean he would bring her if he could. Finally it was agreed 
that any friends of the young ladies were to be enrolled, with 
the above-named exceptions ; Mr. Hesketh and Dr. Grove being 
jocosely appointed to assist Mr. Marsh in maintaining order 
among so many young people. Cuthbert, charged with a message 
to Mary Beed, which he tacitly consented to deliver (without any 
intention of doing so), then took leave, little at ease, having been 
adroitly baffled by Bhoda in a clumsy attempt to gain a few 
moments' private conversation with her. 

Mr. Raebum lingered to the last, gentlemanhke and self- 
possessed as ever, with nothing in look or tone to indicate more 
than a friendly interest in either young lady ; nothing more than 
an almost impalpable pressure of Eva's hand as he shook it after 
Bhoda's. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

FBEPABma FOB A PLEASANT PIC-NIC. 

Triyial and common matters in a small country town ever attain 
an importance almost incomprehensible to ^e dweller in the 
metropolis, accustomed to the whirl and bustle of active life, and 
the crowding panorama of great events ever rolling on before 
him. A pic-nic near London would be a pebble in a stream ; a 
pic-nic in Durham, projected, too, by an independent member of 
the community, was an affair of interest to scores whom it did 
not concern, and the first intimation of the intended fite sufficed 
to organise a sort of house to house visitation of half the old 
maids and the gossips in ordinary. 

Let not this be mistaken for a reflection on old maids in 
general ; the writer has especial veneration for the much- 
maligned sisterhood, but Durham is proverbially celebrated for 
'' wood and water, law and gospel, old maids and mustard," and, as 
those unburdened with family cares of their own may be supposed 
to have a superfluity of leisure, it is only natural the spare half- 
hours should be dedicated to a supervision of the affairs of others, 
not arising in the first instance from a desire to do mischief, but 
from a lack of useful occupation and a yearning towards the 
interests and sympathies from which they are personally shut 
out. 

No sooner, therefore, did it ooze out that the Marshes were 
preparing for a pic-nic, than old maids who had once been young 
ones, young maids who in all probability were destined to be 
old ones, matrons with marriageable daughters, aye, and even here 
and there a sire with a son to settle in the world, began to 
speculate on the probable extent of the party, and assume invita- 
tions in all directions but the true ones. 

Not desirous to bring down a storm on his '' devoted head," Mr. 
Hesketh carefriUy abstained from all mention at home of the pro- 
jected pleasure-party, from which his wife and Lucy had been 
so carefully exclud^ ; but there were not wanting good-natured 
friends to put the twain in possession of all the facts and fictions 
current respecting it. 

One lady after another came and went with her budget of 
news; whilst the knitted anti-macassars, discomposed by one 
bevy of visitors, were smoothed and replaced before the advent 
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of another, and efforts were made to compose the still more 
ruffled tempers of the ladies visited. 

Wl^en Mrs, Hodgson aplifted her hands, ^' surprised that Mrs. 
Hesketh knew nothing of the Marshes' pic-nic," and the Misses 
Galdcleagh ** presumed their dear friends would he of the party, 
since Mr. Hesketh was one of the chief movers," and the 
Forsters, and Ords, and Hardwicks, one and all sympathising 
^th *' their excellent Mend's peculiar position, her outraged 
feelings," and shocked at ^* the indignity offered to their sex in 
the person of Mrs. Hesketh and her sweet daughter," brought all 
ilo^e little tid-bits of news they could collect for the delectation of 
the irritated pair, in order to '^ convince them how shamefully 
Hiey were treated by their nat\iral protector," and what ill-used 
l^eings they were, it is not surprising that these assiduous (and 
wonderfully well-meaning) attempts to soothe ** wouaded feel- 
ings " should produce a diametrically opposite result, and stir 
two very active temperaments to a ferment. 

The first ebullition of tears and temper having subsided, Mrs. 
Qesketh hurried to Gilesgate, to pour- all her sorrows a^nd trials 
into the ample lap of her bosom friend, Mjq. Coulson, whosa she 
^as in the habit of consulting i^ all the dark hours of her life, 
and they were many. 

Mrs. Coulson ^as a fat and joUy-looking widow, who had 
survived the ill-usage of three several spouses, and supplied 
experience and sympathy grati3 to those miseorS'ble mai^ried ladies- 
of her acquaintance who had no confidence in their consorts, 
believed the^nselves to have '^ brutes of husbands," and lacked 
skill in the art of governing *' the creatures." 

Sure of solace in Ijbrs. Coulson's abunidant store of compas- 
sio^, and of Boge instruction dealt out in return for the little 
family secrets deposited in her ke^pii^, and sure also to hear no 
unpleasaiiit trutljis about self-government, or wifely obligations, 
Mrs. Hesketh sought the widow, and to her revealed that ''those 
odious Marshes were getting up a gipsy party, and positively 
refused to invite either herself or Lucy ; she wouldn't mind thaty 
for she did not care to join their gipsy party, not she ; but 
would Mrs. Coulson believe it ? the party was given almost in 
honpux of that ne'er-4o-weel Cuthbei^t ; and Mr. Hesketh, posi- 
tiyely, Mr. ^esketh was one of the promoters t What did she 
think of tljiat ? Was it not enough to try the patience of <my^ 
woman, to be set aside by her husband in that mann^ ? " 

Mrs. Coulson thought it W9.S more than enough— that such 
coi^dij^ct was ^tf^mipus and not to be borne. '' But surely Mr» 
Hesketii did not propQs^ t^e exclusion ? " 
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<*No; bat qnite as bad, he consented to it! And readily 
•enough, no doubt! No; it would be that haughty tniTiT Hr. 
Marsn calls his niece who set her face against ns. The haughty 
stnek-up nobody ! " 

Pai9Siona4;e people, whether male or female, seldom stop to 
select their words; and Mrs. Hesketh's rolled readily along a 
well- worn track. 

" I shouldn't be surprised ! " assented the ready widow. " I 
^on't like that lass ; she walks past my door as u all Gilesgate 
belonged to her. I should jnst like to take her pride down a peg 
or two ; though she never did me any harm, to be sure." 

** May be not ; but it was through her that Lncy was almost 
turned out of Miss Bobson's school, and for nothing but ' taking 
her pride down a peg,' as you say. I owe her no good- will ; but 
Mr. Marsh thinks so much of his bargain, it is not safe to meddle 
with hfer," replied Mrs. Hesketh, remembering the threat of the 
Ecelesiastidal Court with a suppressed shudder. 

** Birt ^ifp^ose we could manage to pay them back in their own 
coin — to annoy the hizzie's bairn who gives herself the airs of a 
duchess, and perplex this unfeeling husband of yours at the same 
time 9 What should an old fellow like him be jaunting into the 
country with young girls for, I should like to know ? " 

There Was a spice of jealousy for Mrs. Hesketh's already brim- 
ming cup ! and as she drank the subtle concoction, she listened 
and assented to Mrs. Coulson's scheme for teaching haughty 
young ladies not to give themselves airs, and recall wandering 
husbands to their Senses. 

The three weeks passed, as all time does, more rapidly thatt 
anticipated, when it is fully occupied. Outhbert was busied with 
the "Poiiy," her underwriters, crew, and cargo; Mr. Raebnrn 
with masters concerning his new property — ^blimness which fre- 
quently called him to London for weeks at a time, and on thid 
occasion for a fortnight. 

Rhoda and Eva wrote a number of invitations to friends at a 
distance, the former declaring that *' most of the people of 
Durham were such arrant mischief-makers and gossips, she didf 
not care for their company." 

She, did not say how sensitive her feelings were in minglii^g 
wiiii those who might despise her for her origin, or that she 
hoped to shine with greater lustre the more of the country and 
less of the town elenient prevailed. 

So Eva, after a feeble protest in favour of a few Durham 
favourites of her own, succumbed, and the notes were written, 
sealed, posted, and replied to in due course. 
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Mr. Mai'sh, too, was in a wondrous basUe as the time drew 
near, providing, and with Martin's help packing, sundry mys- 
terious hampers, the contents of which had kept Nancy and Bella 
ronning to and fro, from pantry to dresser, and dresser to oven, 
flashed and faint with heat, though with open doors and windows, 
the immense fire almost roasting the cook as well as the joints 
and poultry. 

The cousins, protesting that '^ black crape bonnets were 
heavy," and their '^ paramatta dresses unendurable," Eva coaxed 
the willing old gentleman to replenish their purses, with especial 
reference to white crape bonnets, challis dresses, and muslin 
pelerines. Then ensued a series of journeys to and from drapers, 
and milliners and dress-makers ; with such a trying-on and 
fitting-on as was surely never seen — except on just such another 
occasion, anywhere else. 

The important day came, and the expected guests assembled. 
Several arrived the previous evening, and beds were extemporised 
in all unsuspected nooks of the old-fashioned rambling house. 

Mary Reed, however, did not come, for the simple reason she 
had not been asked, Cuthbert declaring he ^* forgot all about it," 
and begging Eva '* never to mind, as it couldn't be helped then." 

Eva did "mind," for she loved her friend, and knowing Mary's 
quiet and monotonous life, hoped to have given her a pletisant 
and beneficial change, and she was surprised not more at 
Cuthbert' s forgetfulness than at his light and indifferent manner 
of treating the subject. 

Of course Bhoda was not surprised ; and if she "minded," the 
word bore another signification to her. 

There were the Middletons from Sedgefield ; the Teesdales 
from Trimdon ; the Forsters from Sacristan ; the Applegarths 
from Brancepeth ; but only the three Miss Adamsons and a stray 
bachelor or two from Durham itself. 

Clear and propitious shone the mom, when at a tolerably early 
hour the party began to assemble in Church Street, regardless of 
the hill. Many were the curious eyes peering from behind 
windows, many the little urchins astride the low wall to watch 
the equipages arrive and depart ; and as hamper after hamper 
was brought out and strapped to the carriages, baskets too heavy 
for their handles placed under the seats, ladies handed in, and 
their cavaliers seated beside them, various exclamations of con- 
jecture or astonishment were opeuly uttered, bursting into a 
loud "hooray" as the vehicles rolled away, to the satisfaction 
of all but the horses — and they would have preferred lighter 
loads. 
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Off they went, down the hill and up again, through Millbnmgate, 
along Framwellgate, and soon were bowling along the North 
Boad,''' laughing and chatting merrily, as people do when 
thoroughly bent on enjoying themselves. On tiiey went, taking 
the old bye-road at Aycliffe, up hill and down dale, under the 
bluest of blue skies, the most fervid of summer suns ; on they 
went, and in due time arrived at Finchale, and unpacked first the 
carriages, then the hampers. 

Sharp fellows were tifiose monks of olden time, with a keen 
sense of the beautiful, whether in art or nature ; practical old 
fellows too, knowing as if by instinct where to erect their rook- 
eries. Wood and water, hill and dale, rare pasturage and clear 
springs, were the essentials for the site of either abbey or mon- 
astery. There must be good promise of food, fire, and water, 
or they would none of it. Every monastery was not a Hospice 
of St. Bernard, nor every cowled brother a Monk of La Trappe ! 

Accordingly the instinctive wisdom of the founder of Finchale 
had led to the selection of a deep and fertile vale, almost 
encircled by a bend of the river Wear, sheltered firom the north 
winds by the lofty rocks and hanging woods of Oocken, and on 
every other side enclosed by steep hills. The river, broken 
here and there into beauty by its rocky bed, still flows swiftly 
by, curving round the level plot where Finchale Abbey stood, 
much as it sweeps round Durham Cathedral. But the former is 
a shattered and fragmentary ruin, in a fair, green valley, amid 
ancient woods ; the latter remains still a magnificent temple to 
the Most High, crowning with its massive pillars, its antique 
towers, its heavy buttressed walls, a lofty hill surrounded by a 
city on other hills, which has erewhile been likened unto a '^ map 
of Zion." The monks are gone from both, yet still the white- 
stoled chorister sings a Te Deum in the cathedral's ancient choir, 
and strangers with hushed steps and voices loiter in chancel, or 
galilee, or cloister, to wonder and admire ; but through the 
broken arches of the cross-shaped abbey no anthem rings save 
the sommer hymn of birds, or the wUd winds of winter wailing 
o'er decay. 

Yiaitors come and go, but not to meditate or worship ; not 
with hushed voice and reverent step ; they come in groups to 
laugh, and sing, and feast and make merry, forgetful alike of the 
saint who founded or the monks who feasted there. 

No rueful thoughts of the dead and gone occupants of the 
mined abbey therefore disturbed the gleeful party presided over 
by Mr. Marsh, Mr. Hesketh, and Dr. Grove, who had announced 

*The New or present Noith Boai did not then exist. 
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they oonld manage the matter to everybody's satisfaction with- 
out the interference of any meddling women, and, confident in 
their own capabilities, marshalled their followers to the refresh- 
memt-honse (erected in the grounds for the convenience of sach 
visitors), attended by Martin and his comrades hamper-laden. 

Mr. Marsh langhed, Mr. Hesketh swore, whilst Dr. Grove, 
biting his thumb-nail and half-closing his eyes, put on his stady- 
ing cap, when the person in charge quietly informed them that 
the rooms had been engaged a fortnight previously for a large 
and exclusive party. Any other little accommodation they mi^t 
require (such as heating their kettles at teatime) ihey could 
have, but the rooms were not at liberty. 

For a few moments three blank faces gazed at Uie woman and 
at each other, broken at length by the expostulations oi Mr. 
Hesketh, who, wiping his hot forehead with a handkerchief 
scarcely redder than his face, preferred to *' refresh " in the shade 
rather than in the sunshine. 

Laughing at their own discomfiture and his chderic compa- 
nion's cha^in, Mr. Marsh exclaimed, '' Nevermind, Hesketh, let 
us despise the sour grapes and not wMne about them. After all, 
close walls and roofs are stifling on a sunshiny day. Besides, 
a gipsy party loses half its character when the greensward is 
exchanged for a boarded floor ; so let us adjourn to the shelter of 
the ruins without more ado. Doctor, here, will tell yon that 
there is no fear of our catching either rheumatism or ague from a 
seat on damp grass.'' 

*' Damp grass ! I should think not, with the thermometer 
where it has stood the last four days. More danger of sunstroke 
than ague, to my mind." 

<< And little danger of either while there is a tree or wall to 
cast a shadow," interposed the doctor, smiling at Mr. Hesketh's 
dolorous tone. 

y What a pretty figure we cut after our declaration that we 
were competent to make all arrangements without assistance! 
I ve a notion we look like three simpletons," exclaimed the per- 
plexed purveyor, with an angry effort to beat down with his 
red handkerchief a buzzing fly which seemed determined to settle 
on his crimson forehead. 

<' Well, well, Hesketh, it's no use lamenting over a trifle like 
this. Come along ; we shall be certain to enjoy ourselves most in 
the open air," remonstrated Mr. Marsh. 

'* That we shall, godpapa ; it will be such fun to dine on the 
grass. I should like it very much better than dining off a table 
we do that all the year round — what do you think, Ehoda ? " 
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said Eva, coaxingly to the discomposed gentleman, putting her 
ann within his to lead him away daring the appeal to her consin. 

** Oh, I think the ruins in&iitely preferable," was Bhoda's 
ready response, as she turned away amid the '* So do I's " of the 
assembled group. A sudden stop, an involuntary shiver, were 
followed by a glance of haughty defiance, as her eye rested for a 
single instant on a party advancing. 

'* Con&>und the woman ! Who could have thought of this? " 
muttered Mr. Hesketh between his set teeth, as, yielding to tiie 
gentle pressure of Eva's arm, he suffered himself to be led away, 
and came face to face with — ^Mrs. Hesketh and Lucy. 

Mrs. CoulscMi followed, and a very lai^e sample of the Durham 
feminine population, with their attendant esquires : but the two 
who led &e van alone attracted the attention of Ehoda and Mr. 
Hesketh, as their tormentors sailed forward with malicious 
triumph labelled on their foreheads. 

'' Good morning, Mr. Hesketh,'' drawled out the former, with 
a ^le^, as she curtsied almost to the ground. ** Delightfiil day 
this for a dinner al fresco. I trust you may find everything to 
your satisfaction, and that you will suffer no annoyance from 
tibe midges — ^they are frequently very troublesome at this season 
und^ the trees." 

« Midges, indeed i I know of no midges with stings equal to 
yours and Lucy's, and I do intend to enjoy myself, depend upon 
it, madam," retorted he, furious at finding the wife whom he had 
imagined safe in Durham there before him, evidently brimful of 
mischief, and quite as palpably the individual who had forestalled 
his plans by pre-engaging the refreshment-house. 



CHAPTEE Xm. 

FOR A MEBE SONG. 

Mb. and Mrs. Hesketh were by no means what Tim Linkin- 
water designated *^ a comfortable couple ;" for notwithstanding 
his natural cheerfdlness and geniality, his love of ease and social 
enjoyment, the continual droppings of ''a contentious woman" 
drove comfort from their home, and the husband after it, in pur- 
suit of the truant. He fled to avoid those quarrels which he 
shrank from, but which are ever the inevitable offspring of a 
choleric man and a narrow-minded aggravating woman. 

Consequently, a few years after his second marriage he separ- 
ated his office from the house in Old Elvet, and removed his 
business as estate agent and surveyor to rooms in Sadler Street, 
where, such was his easy-going disposition, he forgot his house- 
hold troubles until reminded by the chimes of the neighbouring 
cathedral that punctuality at the dinner or tea-table was indis- 
pensable, and he turned homewards with a sigh of resignation. 

Thus it was that after venting his annoyance in the given 
retort to Mrs. Hesketh, he hastened with Eva after their retreat- 
ing party, and once out of sight of his domestic tyrant, banished 
the unpleasant subject from his mind as summarily as was his wont. 

Built, as usual, in the form of a cross, there had been in the 
centre of the church where the four limbs joined, a tower or spire 
erected on four massive circular pillars, so m^assive that one of 
them contained a turnpike or winding staircase which led to the 
superstructure. In the space between these pillars they found 
their laughing friends lounging or bustling according to their 
different temperaments, 

** Here, Hesketh," called Mr. Marsh, as they drew near, " we 
have pitched upon this spot with due regard for your wishes and 
conveniences. As there are four pillars, you may shelter from 
the sun whatever quarter he shines from, or you may have a nap 
in that staircase, which we are converting into a wine-cooler. 
Hang the rooms, say I, we must have paid cash down for them, 
and I am told we can take the turnpike upon trust," 

Mr. Hesketh, who was deeply interested in the negociation of 
sundry turnpike-trusts, laughed at this sally, turned up his cuffs, 
and came forward to assist the search ^en going on for a 
corkscrew. 
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Not more than half the glasses were broken, and no wine^was 
spilled, but corkscrews had been forgotten. 

'' I have one," exclaimed Edwin Grove (the doctor's son and 
heir), at the same time producing one of those moltum-in-parvo 
pocket-knives which always promise so much and generally per- 
form so little. He had been deluded into the purchase of the 
implement by a crafty itinerant representing himself '^ a Sheffield 
cutier out of work," his charity being stimulated by a knowledge 
of the approaching trip. 

The wine was old, the cork rebellious, and snap went the 
gimcrack corkscrew the first pull. However, bottle-necks are not 
made of adamant, so the omissions and accidents were alike of 
little importance ; and the thirsty travellers having refreshed, 
separated into parties or pairs to wander amongst the trees, or 
to explore the ancient ruins. 

Bhoda, to Cuthbert's chagrin, very adroitly set him aside, in 
order to attach herself to Mr. Raebum as guide during his 
explorations, he being strange to the spot, she familiar with it from 
childhood. Very fascinating she was, very beautiful in her 
transparent white crape bonnet, very ladylike ; and did the honours 
of the ruins so elaborately, yet so unpretendingly, and with such 
beseeching tenderness of tone and manner, though modest withal, 
that Frank needed some amulet to preserve him from her allure- 
ments. Eva felt unaccountably nervous when Bhoda took pos- 
session of Mr. Eaebum, but soon forgot her half-formed fears in 
the excitement of scolding Cuthbert for not bringing Mary, who 
would have been delighted to join them, she was sure, had she 
been invited. 

"If I had thought you would have been so careless, I would 
have sent to her by post," said she ; **I never knew you guilty of 
forgetting a message or neglecting to deliver a note before." 

" The more reason why you should forgive me now, if it is a 
first offence," argued the delinquent, little relishing the turn the 
colloquy was taking. 

" Yes ; but Cuthbert, I cannot understand why you should forget 
this particular message. I am puzzled to comprehend how you 
could remember to come yourself and yet appear without Mary. 
If I were Mary, I should quarrel with you for it." 

" No, you would not, Eva. I know you better ; you might, 
perhaps, threaten war, but your little soft heart would surrender 
before the first gun was fired, and you would forgive me, kiss 
me, and be better friends than ever." 

" Indeed I should not, Mr. Saucy ; I should be very much 
displeased ; and if that is your experience of Mary's placability. 
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must say she is too amiable by half ; and you don't deserve so 
good a creature. I shall never forgive you — never." 

Notwithstanding the half-pla3rful manner in which he Was 
taken to task, still Cuthbert felt this to be dangerous ground, 
and, unsuspected by Eva, led her at a quickened pace to join a 
group of strollers close at hand, in order to change the topic for 
one of more general interest. 

Mr. Hesketh, who had a leaning towards a favourite key-bugle, 
had brought it with him 'and employed the instrument as a signad 
to summon the wanderers to dinner, which he and Martin had 
laid out on the whitest of white table-cloths, spread on the greenest 
of grass. Soon the stragglers made their appearance, and 
seated themselves gipsy fashion; plates clattered, knives and 
forks rattled, bottles were decapitated, pie-crusts crumbled like 
fortresses in a siege, ham and tongues were carved, and chickens 
dissected by Doctor Grove (appointed head carver by Mr. Marsh 
as a sort of practical joke), and the great business of dimng 
proceeded amidst mirth and laughter. 

Cuthbert had contrived to steal round to Rhoda's side, and 
thereupon she afforded him a few of her pleasant smiles to make 
digestion easy. 

Frank Baebum devoted himself to no one lady in particular, 
though he was careful Eva lacked nothing he could procure for 
her. 

Edwin Grove, with his coat turned inside out as a livery, 
professed himself waiter in ordinary, and desired Martin to 
remember that for that occasion he (Martin) was butler only, 
and so must not interfere with his duties as general attendant. 

Martin nodded slily and cunningly as he replied, '^ Thank ye, 
Maister Ed'n, aw expect a guid day's darg* wi'out meddlin' wi' 
mair than aw can manage cannily. Theer's like te be a famous 
drouth this het day ; an' so aw thank yo' heartily." 

So Mr. Edwin, with his purple silk sleeve linings outside, 
was called hither and thither to supply wants real or imaginary 
in the edible line, and, in his self-imposed task, the waiter ca^e 
more than ever within range of the battery of Rhoda's smiles and 
glances. 

Her requests were made known, her thanks expressed with 
so winning a grace, the young aspirant for medical honours was 
captivated at once, and became most assiduous in his attendance, 
to the palpable neglect of his duties elsewhere. 

Dr. Grove was not so occupied with his anatomical pursuits 
as to be unobservant of what passed around him, and, without 

* Day's work. 
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apparent motive, quickly samnxoned the " waiter " from bo dan- 
geroos a neighbourhood, and provided him with ample employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

Still, Edwin made occasions for speech with the gracious belle, 
whom he remembered but as an imperious school-girl, only 
remarkable for very black eyes, very black hair, and a profound 
contempt for boys. He had heard of her latterly, it is true, but 
not in very flattering terms ; and, being prepared to meet an 
arrogant dame, too scornful and self-sufficient to be attractive, 
he was more than agreeably surprised. He was disposed to 
attribute ermy to his informant, and where he found unexpected 
beauty and suavity to ascribe also every grace and virtue which 
shoidd be beauty's dower. 

So he lingered near her, and when the waiter himself found 
leisure to dine, carried his plate with him, and seated hi^Iself 
beside the universal charmer, much to the disgust of Cuthbert, 
who did not care to have a pleasant Ute-d-tete interrupted. 

Setting aside the' gratification of Rhoda's vanity and love of 
powar, she h^ailed Edwin Grove's approach as serving to abate 
the exclusive appearance of Guthbert's devotion, afraid lest Mr. 
Baebum should observe, credit her with flirtation, and resign 
all pretensions to her himself. She had quite convinced herself 
that he was a silent devotee at her shrine, and having no desire 
to logs the substance for the shadow, therefore skilfully avoided 
any display of particular preference; unless^ indeed, it were ipr 
bimoelf. 

After dinner there were fresh rambles, then an assemblage for 
singing. 

fidwin Qxove produced a flute, on which he was by no means 
a b^ player, and then, sultry as the day had bp^n, dancing 
WA9 proposed, when key-bugle and flute were both called into 
r^aiBitijODL. 

Again Bhoda contrived to monopolize Mr. Baebiiri;!, but Eva 
ha4 insisted that Dr. G;rove should daace and be her pajctner, 
and they were vi^-d-vis. Cuthbert and Miss Middleton, Mr. 
March and Mh& Applegarth made up one set. Bi^u>d{a, as graceful 
a da^cer as she wa^ an acQQmp]i3hed musician, moved oyer the 
grcass as elegantly as on a ball-room floor, dispensing smiles 
and sweet words to all the gentlemen in turn — reservii^ her 
blandest for Cuthb^rij, her truest for Frank. 

She had brought her sketch-book with her, and strolled away 
to pencil some delightful ** bits " of scenery ; not that sh^ cared 
to ese^cisd. he^ skUl as an artist, but she had a vague hope M^. 
Baebnm would follow her. He did not, but Guthb^ did ; Q^ 
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she rebuked him sharply for making his attentions so conspicuous. 
Somewhat crestfallen, he retired, resolved to make himself agree- 
able to Eva ; but he found her hstening with sparkling eyes to 
something Frank Baebum had spoken for her especial ear. 

Up to this period, with the single exception of the morning 
surprise, all had gone ** merry as a marriage bell ;" and Mr. 
Marsh, gratified by the pleasure of others, was quite in his ele- 
ment. Stray groups of the rival parties had met in their rambles, 
but they passed and re-passed unmarked, from the fact that the 
Marsh party was principally composed of strangers to Durham 
and its denizens. 

Mr. Hesketh had taken an early opportunity to whisper to his 
friend Marsh his fears lest some unpleasantness might occur, the 
body of visitors who had so quietly supplanted themselves being 
his wife and her friends, half the gossips and mischief- makers 
of Durham. 

Mr. Marsh only laughed, and declaring it a capital joke, an 
act of skilful generalship, proposed that a flag of truce should be 
sent into the enemy's camp, to suggest an immediate amalgam- 
ation of their respective forces — a proposal the discounted 
husband negatived at once, as sure to cause a revolt amongst 
their own immediate followers ; and nothing more was said of 
amalgamation. 

When hour after hour went by without interference or intru- 
sion, Mr. Hesketh began to hope he had been mistaken in his 
wife's motive and manner, and that the rencontre was the result 
of accident : a delusion disagreeably dispelled before the day 
departed. 

After her summary dismissal of Outhbert, Bhoda continued her 
solitary walk a short distance ; then seating herself on an old 
grey stone coated with moss and lichens, arranged her few 
materials, and began to sketch the view of river and ruin spread 
out before her. 

She had occupied the same seat years before in moody reverie, 
when Mr. Marsh drove her, a convalescent patient, over to 
Finchale occasionally for change of air and scene, and she turned 
to the well-known spot naturally^ without a thought that the 
dining-house was separated from her retreat only by a few 
straggling trees. 

She pencilled her outlines with a firm, bold hand, casting 
frequent and anxious glances outwards in hope to see Mr. 
Baebum advance in quest of her ; a bolder stroke of her pencil 
than ordinary, a more rugged touch given to rock or ruin, alone 
betraying her impatience and disappointment. 
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" A masterly touch that," nttered by a voice above, caused her 
to look upward. 

Mr. Edwin Grove was bending towards her, glass in eye, 
watching the progress of her drawing very complacently. 

'* How you stsurtled me ! I thought I was alone ! " exclaimed 
she, closing the book and rising instantly. 

''Is Miss Wearbank so little acquainted with the power of 
her own charms as to suppose she can absent herself from 
her friends without being missed ? '' said the gentleman, de- 
ferentially. 

'* Miss Wearbank never gave the matter a moment's con- 
sideration," replied she, with a slight shrug of the shoulders, 
gathering up her pencils as she continued, ''I had promised a 
drawing to a friend, and thought this a favourable opportunity 
to redeem my word." 

" Bo not suffer me to be the cause of your friend's disap- 
pointment, I beg. Pray resume your seat and occupation. 
I shall be proud to remain in attendance as your pencil- 
bearer. Your humble servant a second time to-day." 

A little hesitancy, a few more words of entreaty, and Miss 
Wearbank complied with the request so gallantly urged. 

** Have you any recollection, Miss Wearbank, of the great 
rough schoolboy who used to pelt Miss Marsh and yourself 
with snowballs so unmercifully all the way from the Bailey 
to your own door ? I remember well your vigorous retalia- 
tion, and later your supreme scorn as contrasted with your 
companion's laughter, or tears when the frolic went too far. 
Have you a pardon now for the rude fellow who tormented 
you then ? " 

** As my memory does not go back so far to either school- 
days or schoolboys, I presume pardon to be unnecessary," 
replied she, looking up with a bland smile which belied the bitter 
memories crowding round her heart and strengthened by his 
words. 

Just then, as if to intensify her pain, from the open windows 
behind the trees came rolling forth, distinct and clear as a good 
and powerful singer could give it, a rolHcking song with a semi- 
pathetic refrain, which was caught up as a chorus by aU 
the male voices, more than one feminme tone blending with 
the rest. 

The song told ludicrously the story of a poor little lambkin 
dropped on the banks of the Wear, rescued and petted to please 
a spoiled child ; but which growing bigger, more sheepish, and 
more troublesome as time went by, was finally resigned to the 
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batcher and the cook. The bnrden of each stanza marked a 
gradation of the story, var3dng from 

** A poor Httie lambkin, a waif of the Wear," 

to 

"^ The laAt of their lambkin, the waif of the Wear." 

The song arrested Bhoda's attention ; her pencil dn^Md, she 
listened with lips apart and eyeballs fixed, pow^less to move. 
Her own story was caricatured from the beginning ; — and ike 
end — it told her what she might expect when her friends were 
weary of her. 

She clenched her hands and ground her teeth in a futile 
attempt to disguise her outraged feelings and subdue her emotion ; 
Edwin Grove standing by in extreme perplexity, comprehending 
each coarse allusion, yet afraid to wound a sensitive mind still 
more by any open recognition of the insult. 

But they were not the only hearers. Cuthbert, hovering near 
the region his enslaver occupied, passed under ihe windows and 
applauded loudly what he called a * 'capital song," in blisaful 
ignorance of its hidden meaning ; for, as he was seldom at home, 
imd when there '* never listened to women's yams,'' all he knew 
of Rhoda's parentage was that some mystery attached to iL 

A posse of their companions, with Mr. Hesketh and Mx. Marsh 
in their midst, desirous to have a game at threadneedle or^ for- 
feits before tea, had come in search of the three absentees, and 
choosing different paths reached the vicinity of the building in 
time to hear more or less of the song. 

** A capital song, you scoundrel ! what do you meao ? U.is an 
infamous song, a dastardly attack on a defenceless girl. But Til 
know the author of it. Move out of the way ! " 

As he spoke, old Mr. Hesketh, fuming witii indignation, 
brushed past his bewildered son, thrust aside the housekeeper 
who blocked the doorway, and darted into the midst of his wife's 
gleeful party, with no very clear notion what he was about to do. 

Cuthbert, however, foreseeing a '^ squall," and knowing tl^re 
were ** breakers ahead " (as he afterwards owjied), plunged, after 
his faiher as soon as he had recovered from his own aatonicd^npnt. 

Then ensued an uproar, which baffles description. 

Mrs. Hesketh, with curling lip and exultant eye^ met h^c hn^ 
band almost on the threshold, and bade him return to th^ party 
he came with ; her friends did not require his society. 

Spluttering with passion, he confronted her nwch movA hoLdty 
than his wont. '* Your friends, indeed, mada4i| ! Th^jjik Qrod 
they are not mine ! I demand to know, who . saqg th^t song ? " 
and he looked resolutely around the room. 
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"Perhaps the geatlemau, whom I have not the honour of 
knowmg, will favour us with the title of the song he refers to. 
' That song ' is rather indefinite, considering the number we have 
beeii favoured with this afternoon," drawled out a young puppy, 
scarcely out of his teens, in a most supercilious tone. 

"Don't beat about the bush, you landlubber ; you know what 
song my father means well enough ! '' thrust in Outhbert, testily, 
for the first glimpse of his stepmother's face had told him there 
was mischief afloat, and she at the helm. 

« Upon my honour t And pray who may you be ? A nameless 
son has commonly a nameless sire," drawled out the former 
speaker, still more ofiensively. 

" Captain Guthbert Hesketh, at your service if you are a 
gentleman, and equally at your service if you are not ; for I'll 
kick you out of the window if " 

"Two words to that bargain, captain," called out a ready 
voice, and a tall young fellow interposed between the shrinking 
coxcomb and the sturdy sailor ; a reckless collegian, known over 
all Durham for his mad pranks and his dissipation. 

" Leave the room ! " 

" I demand to know the author ! " 

** Gentlemen — ^pray, gentlemen, don't," — ^beseeched a terrified 
old maid. 

" I insist upon knowing it ! " 

" Father, you ought to be ashamed to create this disturbance! " 

** Hold joxii tongue, Miss Lucy ! " 

" Mr. Hesketh, your conduct is most ungentlemanlike ! " (Mrs. 
Ooulson, with dignified amazement.) 

" Oh, let the little puppy go ; he's not worth a rope's end I " 
(Outhbert, contemptuously.) 

" I demand the singer's name." 

" Jack Fortescue sang the song, Mr. Hesketh ; I could tell his 
voice half a mile ofi*," volunteered Edwin Grove, who entered at 
the instant. 

There was a momentary lull as Jack Fortescue, resigning the 
defence of his cowardly fellow-student, turned round to con&ont 
the new comer. 

*' Well 1 I own Jack Fortescue did sing it, and moreover Jack 
Fortescue wrote it ! But what if I did ? Is there anything in 
the song that should raise all this hubbub ? " 

" Anything in it ! — malice was in it, and mischief, and you 
know it ! " 

"Keep your temper down, old gentleman! I have an old 
father at home, and respect grey hairs ; but my temper's none of 
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the longest. Beady for mischief I may he, hut I'll he hanged if I 
ever mixed malice or meanness with my mischief, drank or soher." 

*' That's true, Jack, and every one knows it," assented Edwin 
Qrove. ''Mr. Hesketh, I don't helieve Jack Fortescne, wild as 
he is, could have written that song with a double meaning.'* 

It was the unfortunate musical poet's turn to look bewildered. 

** Double meaning ! certainly not." 

** Then how came you to write it at all, and sing it to insult a 
lady and her Mends ? " blurted out the irate, old man. 

'' Simply enough. I wrote it at the desire of two ladies, who 
gave me the outline, which I threw into verse. I did not sing to- 
insult anyone." 

''I thought as much!" broke simultaneously from Cuthbert 
and Mr. Hesketh, as their reproachful glances turned from him 
to Mrs. Hesketh and Lucy. 

Mrs, Coulson and Mrs. Hesketh had been the spurs in the 
sides of their poet's Pegasus ; not Lucy, she was only a consent- 
ing party ; and while Mr. Fortescue was flattered and cajoled, 
installed into office as comptroller of their projected excursion, 
kept (as was very common with him) in a state of constant 
e]dularation with good wine, and primed to write or do anything 
they asked, Lucy remained wisely in the background. 

But she had sat at the open window whilst he sang, a window 
overlooking Bhoda's seat, and with grim satisfiaction noted the 
result. She saw that the shaft had gone home, and rejoiced the 
more because she beheld Edwin Grove, her own admirer, bend- 
ing over her old rival ; doubly her rival now. 

So when Edwin (whose surprise at seeing her in the room 
may be guessed) assumed a lover's right to disapprove her 
share in the mean plot against another woman's peace, she 
denied being an accessory most strenuously ; and to his rebuke for 
being in such society without his protection (' such society ' mean- 
ing that of Jack Fortescue), retorted very readily and pertinently, 
armed with the evidence of her own eyes. A quarrel (unheard 
in the louder commotion near the door) resulted. 

Both were equally angry, equally in the wrong, equally jealous 
of private rights and privileges, equally jealous of power over the 
other. Lucy would not surrender an inch of ground — ^Edwin 
** would not be dictated to by any woman under the sun." 

The wrangling ended in his turning sharply on his heel and 
following Mr. Hesketh and Cuthbert from the room, loftily 
resolved to have nothing more to say to a girl who questioned 
his right to admire a beautifril woman, to be civil to one, or 
even to enjoy himself apart from her. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ECHOES OF THE SONG. 

Not only the song, but much of the altercation in the room 
had been overheard by Ehoda, who seemed chained to the spot, 
her features having the stony rigidity and pallor Martin had noted 
with so much concern. Edwin Grove, therefore, had hailed the 
arrival of Mr. Marsh and his father as giving him a pretext for 
quitting a painful post and rushing into the fray. 

Not so hot-headed as Mr. Hesketh, Mr. Marsh, instead of 
hastening forward to swell the number of disputants, and give an 
idle but malicious song undue importance, led Ehoda away, treated 
the matter lightly for her sake, and bade her dismiss the whole 
from her mind as unworthy her notice. 

To his surprise, and yet more to that of Dr. Grove, she shook 
off her stupor, called up a smile, and professed herself perfectly 
at ease, greatly astonished so much commotion should be made 
over a simple song, and begged that she might hear no more of 
the matter; she was sorry that an3rthing connected with her poor 
self should have destroyed the harmony of either party, and hoped 
the affair might be permitted to drop and the festivities resumed 
as though nothing had occurred. '' I, for my part," concluded 
she, *' shall not allow a silly song to interfere witli my enjoyment 
of the afltemoon." 

Mr. Marsh, who did not see far beneath the surface, was 
delighted to find she took so rational a view of the insult, and 
privately intimated to Dr. Grove his deep appreciation of her 
magnanimity, to which that discreet personage only responded by 
the customary '' Humph !" which served him instead of speech 
when he had not quite made up his mind on a subject. 

Ehoda had long been a study to him, and as he walked on by 
Mr. Marsh's side, with his left hand over his mouth, his thumb- 
nail between his teeth, and his eyes half-closed, he regarded her 
askance &om beneath their lids, and pondered ; and the deeper 
he studied the less was he satisfied with the result. 

Until games were proposed, Eva had scarcely missed her 
cousin. She had been occupied with endeavours to entertain her 
friends, more particularly their own guests, finding beaus for the 
three mature and prim Miss Adamsons, healing an old feud 
between the Applegarths and Middletons, and when the exploring 
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party retamed with Rhoda in their midst, composed but pale, she 
was standing by Mr. Eaebnm's side, listening very intently to 
a long debate between Mr. Teasdale, of Trimdon, and Mr. Forster, 
from Sacristan,* on a recent colliery grievance, in which owners 
and pitmen were alike concerned. Each gentleman — one a 
viewer of considerable experience, the other a young owner of 
extensive collieries — held a different opinion, and each strove to 
imbue Mr. Raebum, as an individual deeply interested in the 
question, with his own views and tenets. 

Mr. Raebum, however, though a comparative stranger to his 
own possessions, had taken care to be well informed on all 
subjects connected therewith; he was, moreover, accustomed to 
think for himself, and, without obtruding his own opinions, had 
sufficient firmness to utter and maintain them, when necessary. 

During this discussion, carried on with considerable spirit, Eva 
listened with profound attention to a mass of technical gibberish 
about " hewers,'* and " putters." and " corves," and "creeps," 
and "kirvens," and ** nickens," and "trams," and "shafts," 
though she understood but few of the terms and nothing of the 
argument ; still her eye lit with animation whensoever Mr. REiebum. 
posed an opponent, betokening her interest in the speaker, if not 
in the topic under consideration. 

Rhoda's white cheek flushed as her quick eye took in the group 
at a glance. 

Eva's radiant countenance turned towards Mr. Raebum caused 
her a pang second only to the torture inflicted by the luckless song. 

Still she came forward with accustomed ease, smiling as though 
nothing had occurred to ruffle her, and afliably pronounced herself 
wiUing to join in any game decided on by the majority. 

Handkerchiefs were produced, young and old ranged in couples 
as for a country dance, with the kerchiefs held by each pair high 
over head to form an arcade, under which the top couple were to 
thread the needle. The signal had been given, Mr. Marsh and 
Miss Adamson had run the gauntlet, only to be trapped at last, 
when up came Mr. Hesketh, flushed and excited, with Cnthbert 
and Edwin close at his heels. 

** Fm very glad the poor bairn did not hear the ruffians," 
remarked he to the young men, as they drew near and beheld 
the unruffled mien of Rhoda. 

"By Jove, but yon s a lass with a brave spirit ! " exclaimed 
Edwin Grove. " She heard every word as pliunly as I did, and 
I saw the sting went deep ; yet there she stands, calm and 
dignified as Juno, with the very smile of a divinity." 

* Pionoonced BfeggMen bj the natiTM. 
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*^ Heard all ! Poo bairn, poor bairn ! That wife of mine seems 
bent on driving the girl mad. I would not have Maria's heart 
or her tongue to be made Marquis of Londonderry ! '* 

" Edwin," whispered Dr. Grove, who, standmg aloof from a 
game he considered beneath the dignity of his profession, had, 
loitering near, overheard his son's admiring ejaculation, '* don't 
be quite so lavish with hyperbole. Miss Wearbank is unques- 
tionably a fine young woman, but very far from a divinity. Nay," 
continued he, with a hand on his son's arm, seeing him about 
to reply, " nay, my boy, I admit the bravery, but I don't admire 
it. She is nothing more than a good actress, or I am greatly 
deceived." 

*' You must be mistaken, father ; she was haughty as an 
empress when a school-girl." 

" A doubtfril simile, Edwin ; but let it pass. She has changed 
marvellously since then. I would say nothing against the young 
lady were you not my son, and it is my duty to warn you not 
always to take a woman upon trust. Look what a bitter pill 
Hesketh has had to swallow ; his Tartar was mild as cream before 
matrimony, but is tartar-emetic now, and no mistake." 

** Why, father, you are positively punning," laughed the son, 
anxious to vary the discourse. 

** Ah, caught the Marsh fever, I suppose ! Evil communica- 
tions do corrupt good manners. And now go your way, but 
remember what I have said." 

The needle being threaded to everybody's satisfaction, even 
Rhoda's, since she had been selected by Mr. Eaebum (on the 
inspiration, be it known, of Mr. Marsh, who had contrived to pair 
her with one ignorant of the afternoon's storm), Mr. Marsh, 
always careful of others, in order to avoid any possible collision 
with their neighbours, early in the evening proposed they should 
alter their programme, not trouble the housekeeper for hot water, 
lest somebody or everybody should get into hot water j but drive 
back and have tea comibrtably in South Street. 

The allusion, pretty well understood, silenced all dissent. Mr. 
Hesketh's bugle sounded once more, calling Martin and his 
compeers from a game at '^ put." 

The greasy cards were thrust into one pocket, the divided 
stakes into others ; hampers, much lightened, were replaced, 
the friends hastily reseated, and homeward the horses' heads were 
turned. 

Nancy was not a cook easily disconcerted ; still the advent of 
twenty-two or three hungry individuals, unexpectedly, would 
create a surprise anywhere, and though the besieging party 
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brought with them a tolerable commissariat, still what might pass 
muster for a second meal at a pic-nic would present but a sorry 
sight to the very same guests under their entertainer's roof, after 
the second packing and extra shaking of the home journey. 

So Nancy and Bella were both put upon their motile, and 
while Martin dived into the hampers for unmutilated pies or 
poultry, tongue or ham, gathered and washed fresh parsley, 
fennel, and vine leaves for garnish, cress and crisp lettuces for 
salad, by them reserve china and plate were uncloseted, drapery 
selected from the linen-press, short-cakes, fizzers, and singing 
hinnies '^ hastily prepared for the oven and griddle, jam and 
marmalade turned out into shining glass ^ and, with a celerity 
ntterly unknown to southern servants, tea-urns were filled and 
the numberless et ceteras comprehended in a north country tea 
placed on the table, so as not to discredit either the skill of the 
cook or the hospitality of the cook's master. 

This was the first festive gathering which had taken place 
since the death of Mrs. Marsh, and a shade of sadness passed over 
the face of the widower as Ehoda assumed the position at the head 
of the board which his wife had been wont to fill, arranging the 
guests and commanding the servants, with none of the diffidence 
or hesitancy of a novice, but easily and gracefully, yet with a 
dignity all her own. 

With equal ease and grace, though with less confidence, Eva 
presided at the lower end of the table, with no thought of the 
great contrast they presented. Nor did any idea of a want of 
fitness in their positions glance over the minds of either herself 
or her father. 

The reins of government had fallen so naturally into the hands 
of Rhoda during their great bereavement, when the rest of the 
household were abandoned to grief ; she looked so much older 
than Eva, so much more fitted to command, and the latter had so 
little jealousy or love of power in her composition, she ceded her 
right to Ehoda tacitly, without any suspicion that she made a 
concession. 

But visitors have often quick eyes for discrepancies of the 
kind, and more than one whispered remark was hazarded on the 
subject'. Dr. Grove, sitting midway down the lengthened table, 
leaned across to his opposite neighbour, Mr. Eaebum, and 
glancing upwards and downwards, said in an undertone, '' What 
a remarkable contrast. To what might we compare them ? " 
To Art and Nature," suggested the gentleman addressed. 
Ah, yes, or Night and Morning,'* answered the doctor, mean- * 

* Local tea-cakes, the latter with currants. 
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ingly, as he subsided to his former position, and assisted the lady 
on his right to ^ ^* leetle more tongue.'* 

Amid the low murmur of voices, the tinkle of silver, glass and 
china, the faint rattle of knives and forks, none of these whispers 
could reach the ear of Bhoda, apparently absorbed in her duties 
as hostess ; but she observed when eyes glanced towards her, and 
a voice lowered, and, acutely sensitive on the point, felt herself 
and her origin the one subject under discussion. The burden 
of Jack Fortescue's song seemed to float in the air around her, 
every lip to shape " The Waif of the Wear," until her heart ached 
to agony, and she longed for the solitude of her own room, where 
she might throw away the mask she wore with so much pain. 

But there was no solitude for her that night ; the crowded state 
of the house precluded it. Spare beds, and extra beds in such 
rooms as would hold them, were all doubly occupied, and she must 
hide her misery as best she might. 

There are women, however, who have nerve for anything, and 
Bhoda was one of these. 

She did the honours of the table faultlessly, and later in the 
evening laughed, danced, played, and sang as unfalteringly as 
any lady present. More than one country beau was bewildered 
by her bewitching beauty, and being rebuked for remissness or 
inattention to the lady of his true allegiance, had to do penance 
for the dereHction afterwards. 

She contrived to make Cuthbert happy with a few hurried words, 
and smiled an encouragement to Edwin, who fluttered near her, in 
spite of his father's caution exonerating himself on the plea that 
to do less would prove him influenced by Jack Fortescue's allusions. 

Then she found time to laugh at Mr. Marsh's little witticisms, 
to discuss fashions with Miss Adamson, and the language of 
flowers with Miss Forster ; yet amidst it all she never once lost 
sight of Frank Raebum — she seemed to know by intuition when 
he was near her, and never failed to make the most of the oppor- 
tunity. She remembered having heard him object long before 
to waltzing, citing Lord Byron's *' Ode to Waltz " in justifi- 
cation of his sentiments, and so took care in his hearing to refuse 
more than one partner, declining to waltz or polk on principle. 

She cleverly contrived to interpose artificial barriers between 
him and Eva, and managed unsuspectedly to lure him to her 
side, and keep him there under the dangerous fascination of an 
eye love-lit and a voice intoned with intense feeling. 

But there was no responsive thrill in his heart, no echo in his 
voice ; although he tested her with flattery and compliment which 
in truth she sought from him more than from any other. 
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To ImsU ft wotiJi4 tn her heart sh^; coort&d flattery, more than 
to Umd her vtuuiy ; but he «aw (mly the lati^, and turned from 
Urn ^iora of her heuaiy to lUierry little Eva, whom he would not 
have imred to inimlt with a flattering word. 

The party did not break up until long after midni^t, the three 
Mhm Adanuionif being escorted to the North Bail^ by a body- 
guard eonipri«tng the two He»keth8, Mr. Baebom, and a eonple 
of Mtray baebeloni who were neighbourg. 

I^rotlterH, HmitsrH, and HweetbeartH separated for the ni^t; 
Mbake-dowuif were arranged on noUui and chairs, laughing girls 
huddled together in their chambers in most unstudied dishabille 
to diseuHM the events of the day, compare notes, and rally each 
othi^ on conquests, real or imaginary, during the brushing and 
combing process known as '' doing the hair/' 

hut girlish chatter must cease some time, and one by one the 
uomm in the house subsided into silence, 

Mr. Marsh, satis^d by lihoda's manner that she had overcome 
all Iter girlish sensitiveness about her parentage, and gratified 
that the evening had passed so merrily, slept soundly and peace- 
ably, as those do who have no care save for the good of others. 

Khoda, however, retired to rest mad with suppressed rage at 
the insult so wantonly offered to her, and with all concerned 
therein — with Mrs. Hesketh, as the prime mover, she was 
furious, and mentally vowed revenge ; with Mr. Hesketh she was 
enraged for a championship which only made her more con- 
spicuous, and the stigma in. the song indelible. She blamed 
him for iuterferenco in what did not concern him, yet, strange 
to sav, was equally indignant that Mr. Marsh should sit down 
tamely under an iusult which did concern him. 

Hho had overheard the eldest Miss Adamson, whilst disrobing 
before tea, tlms relievo the curiosity of Miss Forster and Jessy 
Applogiirtli, who had no clear uuderstauding how the song in 
quostion could refer to Mr. Marsh's niece, or why such a fuss 
was made about it : — 

' ' Whou I was a girl, some eight years old (twelve she should 
have said), I remember a very snowy Christmas, when there 
was a dreadful flood, and a woman committed suicide just below 
tlus house, leaving a poor half-starved baby on the bank. Mr. 
Marsh took it in, kept it, and brought it up as his niece, and 
tlmt baby was Miss Wearbank, and of coiurse she was the ' Waif 
ut* U^e Wear,* so unfeelingly sneered at ; as if she could help 
hei'seJf when a baby, poor thing.'* 

lihoda had overheard all this, and felt that the epithet would 
ding to hei' in spite of fate ; she would be the laughingstock of 
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girls and gossiping women. Even Mr. Eaebnm must learn it, 
and despise her ; and she ground her teeth and tossed uneasily 
on her pillow, where she dared not utter her agony aloud. 

Then again she was only half satisfied with the result of her 
day's scheming. Cuthbert was devotedly bound to her, but 
what impression had she made on Mr. Baebum ? Could she 
have mistaken his compliments or his intentions ? Or had she 
overplayed her part ? She had done her utmost to disguise her 
flirtation with the captain, and as earnestly endeavoured to elicit 
Frank's sentiments towards herself. In this she had failed 
signally. He was most attentive, most gentlemanlike, most 
obliging, but there was no tenderness in his tone. He never 
made opportunities to be near her, alone with her. Yet why, if 
he did not love her, was he so constant a visitor at their house ? 
Surely Eva's baby face did not draw him thither ! The thought 
smote her like a sword, but she would not harbour the suspicion. 
His mamier to both was so equal ; perhaps his heart was yet 
free ; and if so she wotdd win him in spite of fate. 

Poor Eva, too, in her own chamber, summed up her day's 
experience, and hardly dared own the result to herself. She 
feared she loved Frank, thought he loved her. The tone of his 
voice, the very touch of his hand seemed softer to her than to 
anyone else. He had looked love if he had not spoken it ; but 
then was he not away with Khoda for an hour ? Did they not 
dance together? Might not his manner be as soft; and tender to 
Ehoda ? It was very dreadful to think so ; but then Khoda was 
so fascinating, so accomphshed, so beautiful. She could not be 
surprised if he did love her best : and yet she did not think his 
eyes were false — ^but she would watch, and if he did love her 
cousin best, then she would tear the love from her own heart if 
it killed her; and the poor child sobbed herself to sleep after 
that pleasant pic-nic party. 

Martin had sat up in confidential chat with Nancy fully an 
hour after Bella had been despatched to bed with the admonition 
to " be up betimes in the morning." 

Bella, having only been with the family six years, was in their 
eyes comparatively a new servant, for Martin, older by some 
years than Mr. Marsh, and Nancy but little younger, had been 
in the service of the elder Mr. Marsh before their present 
master had left school. Having the honour of the family at 
heart, Bella, as too young to be discreet (she was five-and- 
twenty), was generally sent out of the way when anything 
concerning the family came up for discussion, as on that night. 

Men can gossip just as readily as women when they have an 
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Opportunity, and whilst the horses were heing harnessed to 
phaetons and whiteohapels, preparatory to the return home, one 
of the postillions belonging to the other party vouchsafed the 
information that " Theer hed ben a precious row out bye. He 
didn't ken reetly what t'wur a' aboot, but tVar summat aboot a 
lamb as wur peaked oop o* th' reever bank, and the * Weaf o* th' 
Wear/ tho* what that meant he deedn't ken." 

" Now, Nancy, ** said Martin, "that's just a bye-name some 
wild young chap hez fixed on Miss Rhoda in t' sang, for it 
meant nobbody but her ; now aw'm sartain aw saw her cooming 
toward them ruins between maister and t' doctor, with t' same 
aw&ome face she hed doon at Leamside. 'Twur Hke nowt but a 
cawd grey stone, so when t' chap tolled me o' t' sang, aw put 
baith together an aw thowt " 

'* Why, belike that she'd heard th' song herself, and it had 
given her a turn," interrupted Nancy. 

"Ay, ay, but that was nut all; aw thowt that what had 
toomed t* face to stone might ha' toomed t' heart beneath to 
stone an' a*. For she dinnet cry as Miss Eva would ha' dune, 
blesb the bairn ! and she dinnet grumble as tha would ha' dune ; 
nor gang in a passion as Bella would ha' dune ; but before th' 
oawd grey look hed weel left her face she wur laughin' and 
playin' thread t' needle wi* t' best ov 'em. Aw telled thee afore, 
an aw tell thee agyen, the lass is na canny, aw'm sartain sure 
ov it. 

** Hout mon ! Thy head's as thick as th' castle wall, an' if 
thoo once gets a notion i' thy pate theer it'll stick. Let the 
lass alone for a sperrit. She wur too proud to show her thoughts 
or her heart to every fuile like thee. The baim*s as canny as 
thoo art." 

*' Nay. nay, Nance ; gin th* lass hez a sperrit, it 11 be the 
sperrit o Sattan. Aw tell thee she's nut canny ;'' decidedly 
said Mtu'tin. neither to be argued nor cajoled out of his convictions ; 
and he went to bed muttering all the way discontentedly. 



CHAPTER XV. 



AN UNEXPECTED MORNING CALL. 



At an early hour the next morning, the sleepers were aroased 
by a loud and continuous knocking at the street-door. Bella,, 
the earliest riser, had broken up the fire,* carried the bright 
copper kettle to the pump, suspended it on the pot-hook, which 
dangled from a crane in the chimney, and was busied adjusting 
kettle and cobs of coal, with a view to give the former all 
the benefit of the heat with as little smoke as possible, when 
bang, bang, bang, rat, tat, tat, tat, went the knocker, startling 
her and causing the kettle to tilt from its equilibrium, and 
plash the cold water over the white hearth, the shining steel 
fender and fire-irons. 

In no pleasant mood the girl hastily settled the refiractory 
kettle, and hurried to the door, wondering all the time she 
unfastened the lock and bolt who could be there to disturb people 
at that hour in the morning. £y the time the last bolt was 
unfastened, Martin, in his stocking feet, with his carduroy 
breeches unbuttoned at the knees, and one arm only thrust inta 
his red worsted-plush waistcoat, was at her elbow, aroused by the 
unwonted summons. 

Holding by the door-post, and balancing himself on the step, 
was Jack Fortescue, in a state of more than semi-intoxication. 

Bella opened her mouth wide with amazement, and made an 
angry movement as if she would have shut the door in his face 
for a drunken vagabond who had no business there, but he 
dropped his left hand to the knob, and held it open while he 
stuttered out — 

"Is Mr. M-m-marsh at home? a-wan-a-see-m." 

**Maister's nut oop, Maister Fortusku, he cannut see you,'* 
replied Martin. 

** Wan-a-see Miss-r Mar-sh ; wan-a-see Miss-r Ma-arsh. *' 

"Dinnet ye hear Maister 's nut oop ? you mun call some ither 
tyem," thrust in Bella, still holding fast the door, lest he should 
gain admittance. 

* In the north, where destructive fires are much less frequent than in the 
metropolis, household fires are not removed from the grates at night, or extinguished 
by artificial means, and the kitchen fires especially are " slacked " or '* raked," that 



is, covered up with small coal, which solders and smoulders all uight, and only 
requires stirring in the morning. 
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"Mus see Mis-r Ma-arsh/' persisted the scapegrace, "wan 
t* pol-a-gise, wan t' pol-o-gise ; come in an* w-w-wait ; *' so saying 
he pushed himself head-foremost into the hall, to Bella's indignant 
surprise and Martin's dissatisfaction. 

To eject him by force the old servant did not feel justified 
without his master's orders, and no persuasion could induce the 
inebriated young fellow to depart peaceably until he had seen 
Mr. Marsh. 

Gradually he edged himself into the breakfast-room, and 
reeled to an arm-chair, where he professed himself willing to 
wait until Mr. Marsh came. 

Nancy now arrived on the scene. 

" What's a' this dirdum * about ?(" exclaimed she, ** and who's 
this ? Who let a drunken fellow into a respectable house before 
the master was out of his bed, I should like to know ? What 
do you want here ? " 

The last was addressed to Mr. Fortescue, who could only repeat 
his former request, ** Wan-a-see Miss-r Ma-arsh, wan-a-pol-o-o- 
gise. 

"Hout, hout I Martin, I think ye'd better ca' themaisterup 
an' tell him o' the ne'er-do-weel here," was the result of Nancy's 
judgment, when Martin had enlightened her as to the name, 
characteristics, and wishes of their morning visitant ; who during 
their brief discussion had fallen into a heavy sleep. 

Mr. Marsh, aroused by the commotion, was already dressed, 
but finding the intruder in the arms of Somnus and his own easy 
chair, and conscious that his- forcible ejection would create a noise 
and disturbance unpleasant to all parties, after his first ejaculatory 
observation, " Dear, dear, this is really very unpleasant I'* he 
desired Martin and Nancy to ** Leave him alone ; let him sleep 
ofi" the fumes of liquor. When he comes to his senses the ill- 
advised young man may be induced to depart quietly." 

" That's joost what aw think, maister ; it's no manner of good 
argeying wi' a chap hauf asleep, let alone a chap when he's fou." 
. Bella thereupon grumbled at the interruption in her morning's 
work, and muttered audibly enough, ** How's aw te git th' room 
redd oop for breakfast wi' that greet hulkin' fallow lyin' theer, 
aw should like to know ? " 

** Easily enough, Bella, if you are so disposed. You may 
sweep, dust, move furniture, and arrange the breakfast-table 
without any interruption from the sleeper, who is quite out of 
your way, and not very likely to awaken just yet. The incon- 
venience is mine, not yours," said Mr. Marsh, quietly. 

•DtrrfMwi— confusion, noise. 
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The ever-ready whitewash brush having been drawn over the 
kitchen hearth, ashes and elbow-grease applied vigoronsly to 
fender and fire-irons, and, behold, the disordered fireplace was 
restored to its pristine cheerfulness, without, however, casting 
a corresponding gleam into the angry face of Bella, who created 
an unnecessary clatter in repairing the involuntary disaster. 

Thereupon Nancy read the housemaid a lecture on the folly of 
thinking herself wiser than her betters, and her duty to do as Mr. 
Marsh ordered without cons^ulting her own whims and fancies ; 
a homily which did not tend to allay Bella's irritation in the least. 

She was scrupulously neat, clean, and had a pretty good tem- 
per when her work went on smoothly and without interruption, 
but only then. The cold water, which in splashing the hearth 
more than sprinkled her stockings, somewhat heated her temper, 
and the presence of a drunken man in the room she had to prepare 
for breakfast, with visitors in the house, too, overcame what little 
philosophy she possessed. 

The chairs were mahogany, round-backed, heavy, and well 
made, or they would certainly have sustained severe dislocation 
of their joints in the rough usage they received at her hands ; 
ditto tables, and weighty sofas. Here and there the lighter 
furniture was whisked to make room for her brush, and not 
finding it very convenient to sweep under the easy chair with a 
man in it, the carpet broom made a very impatient onslaught on 
the sleeper's extended legs, causing a grunt, and an involuntary 
movement of the ofiendmg limbs. Then the handle (of course 
by accident) came in sharp contact with his head, from which 
the hat had fallen; then his elbow received a similar salute, 
and the " funny-bone " being touched, the owner thereof 
wakened to a sort of dreamy consciousness of pain, and of a 
petticoat fluttering ^bout him at the same time. 

" Mary, my de-ar," began he, drowsily. 

" Maw nyem's nut Meary," answered she, curtly. 

'* Then Sarah, my lo-ove." 

*' An aum nut Sairah — my nyem's Bella Blacket, an awm 
nowther * dear ' nor * luive ' o' thine, aw'd have ye knaw." 

" Then, Bella, my dear, gi-ve me your hand to help me-e up. 
I dont know whe-re I — I — I am. Th-th-thank you, my love. 
Now give me-e-e a ki-iss, m-my dear." 

Thinking to get him out of the house she had extended her 
hand to help him to rise, but once on his unsteady feet he 
retained her hand in his grip, passing his other arm round her 
waist to draw her towards him. Down went the broom from 
her hand, upsetting a tripod fire-screen in its descent, which in turn 
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invaded the sanctuary of the brass-topped fender, and overtomed 
shovel, tongs, and poker with a rattle, just as the palm of Bella's 
hand saluted her new admirer's cheek much more warmly than he 
bargained for. 

" Tak' that, an' learn to keep yor distance fra a decent lass. 
Awm none o' yor sort, aw'd have ye knaw," cried she, in an 
indignant tone, which rose above the clash of falling irons, and 
contributed not a little to expedite the arrival of the whole 
household on the spot, guests and all. 

The loud and prolonged fantasia Mr. Fortescue had executed 
on the door knocker had awakened every sleeper in the house, 
as well as the neighbours on each side ; and, once awake, the 
bustle and commotion which ensued convinced everybody that 
somethiug more was afoot than the mere routine of orderly 
domestic operations. Curiosity contended with fatigue, and, as 
may be supposed, obtained the mastery ; and in proportion to 
the degree of curiosity was the speed exhibited in dressing ; con- 
sequently Mr. Fortescue and Bella were surrounded by a number 
of wondering and inquiring faces, and ** What's the matter ? " 
sounded like a concerted chorus. 

Mr. Marsh's desire had been to avoid anythingf of the kind, 
aad to get his unwelcome visitor away qnietly ^t a sobering 
sleep ; but Bella's impatient temper had defeated his plan, and 
his only chance now was to make the best of it, and turn the 
fellow out before he had time to annoy his niece. 

Jack Fortescue was known, not only to the frequenters of 
every tavern within the city of Durham, but half over the 
county besides. Coursing, hunting, boxing, boating, racing, 
every field sport save angling — that was too sober — brought him 
in contact with country gentlemen far and wide, whilst those 
who had no sjonpathy with such pursuits met him, from time to 
time, at the inns where they put up their horses when fairs, 
markets, or hirings brought them into the city. 

So more than one of Mr. Marsh's male guests stepped forward 
with the exclamation, '* Why, Jack, what are you doing here ? " 
and Jack, winking and blinking, and looking round with a 
strong effort to recall his wandering memory, blundered out, 

"Doing here — ^here — doi — oh, 'mem-ber now — came to — 
came to 'pologise." 

" Apologise I" was echoed in various tones from many lips. 

"You had better go home now, Mr. Fortescue. I camiot 
attend to you at present. You are not in a condition to know 
what you are saying," urged Mr. Marsh, with a hand on the 
young man's arm, gently endeavouring to lead him away. 
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Bat he was shaken off with, ** Don't touch me, I'm a gentleman 
— come to 'pologise to young lady — didn't know she was Wa-aif — 
Waif of Wear — didn't know, coiddn't 'suit a lady, am gen-1-man." 

'* You are no gentleman, or you would leave the house when 
4esired — ^you are a vagabond," exclaimed Mr. Marsh, exas- 
perated beyond measure at his pertinacity and insulting allusion 
to Bhoda. 

" Am gen-1-man " (with an assumption of dignity), " wrote 
song 'bout Waif of Wear, did wrong — didn't fiiow — came as 
gen-l-man to 'pologise." 

With some difficulty the misguided young man was got out of 
the house, Mr. Applegarth and Mr. Teesdale volunteering to 
convey him in safety to his chambers. 

Bhoda, with that stony look on her face which Martin so 
much dreaded, stole quietly from the amazed group to her 
own room, bolted the door, and battled with the demon in her 
breast which fought for open utterance, and urged her to shake 
off the bonds of tiLat dependence which was powerless to protect 
her from insult. 

" But where could I go ? whither could I flee ? I have no 
friends, no money, no occupation. Occupation — faugh ! I hate 
work ! I do not mean to work to soil my fingers for a liveli- 
hood. Should I splash into the river and end all, as my 
mother did ? Could I roam through the world a beggar, as my 
mother must have roamed ? Not I. I must rise above fate, 
not fall beneath it. I must remain, and brave it out, and the 
time may come, nay, shall come, when I will repay with interest 
the wrongs the world has done my mother and myself. Why 
was that drunken idiot suffered to enter the house and insult 
me a second time ? Am I to be pointed at, and sneered at, 
as the * Waif of the Wear ' wherever I turn ? The bare thought 
of the epithet is torturing. Thank Heaven Frank Baebum has 
not heard it ! Will it be possible to keep it from him ? What 
if he already knows ! Ah ! the agony of that suggestion — ^what 
does it not portend ? Would he stoop to marry the child 
of a beggarwoman? Well, if King Cophetua could marry a 
beggar even in her rags, may not he be noble enough to set 
prejudice aside? But the stigma cast on my name, how can 
I remove that ? The * Waif of the Wear ' ! Oh ! how that 
woman's petty malice stings me ! Ah ! if I had Mrs. Hesketh's 
throat within my reach, I could strangle her without pity." 

She set her teeth and clenched her hands as if she had an 
enemy alreacLy in her vindictive grip. Then they sank to her 
side, and she gasped, — 
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'< Whal shall I do ? How meet the prying eyes down-stairs — 
eyes that would pierce my heart if it were possible — eyes that 
may, perhaps, pity me ? No, they shall not pity me ; I am too 
proud for that. I will shnt the pain up and my revenge, and let 
the one nurse the other to maturity. I will have no pity — ^I 
hate pity as I abhor charity ! I will have no such reminders of 
my misfortune, not I — let them keep their pity for the whining 
idiots who seek it ! If the fox does gnaw to my very heart, I 
can only draw my Spartan mantle closer to conceal its ravages. 
I will blunt the Hesketh arrows on an impenetrable shield. I 
will show "— 

A light tap at the door, and Eva's gentle voice saying, 
**!Rhoda, Rhoda, breakfast waits,*' not only arrested this 
passionate strife in her breast, and the quick, irregular step that 
had paced the chamber floor, but sent her to a dressing-glass to 
smooth the tell-tale face, and the hair disordered by spasmodic 
clutching of impatient hands. 

The tap was repeated just as, brush in hand, Khoda withdrew 
the bolt, and admitting Eva, returned to the glass to twirl a long 
ringlet over her finger, and adjust her side-combs, the better to 
hide the traces of recent emotion. 

** Come, cousin, breakfast is waiting for you. What a while 
you have been dressing. But I thought I saw you down-stairs 
dressed a long time ago," said Eva, as if a little puzzled. 

"Ah, I dare say. I did just run down to ascertain what the 
uproar was about, but not having any morbid curiosity concern- 
ing the freaks of intoxicated men, returned to complete my 
toilette," replied she, with a supercilious curl of her upper lip, 
and the very faintest sign of a shrug. 

" Intoxication, Bhoda, — why he was quite tipsy I I wonder 
whatever he came here for ? " 

" Do you not know ? " questioned Bhoda. 

** No ; do you ? I asked papa, and he only told me not to be 
curious about what did not concern me, but to go and see what 
chance there was of breakfast. Wasn't he cross ? I was very 
nearly telling him so. But do make haste, Bhoda ; don't keep 
breakfast waiting, for Nancy 'and Bella and papa do look so 
unaccountably out of sorts this morning. And what do you 
think ? " continued she, as they were leaving the room together. 
" Mr. Applegarth and William Teesdale took the tipsy young 
fellow home, and they said that his clothes were wringing wet. 
He was at Finchale yesterday with Mrs. Hesketh's party, and 
there was a quarrel, and instead of coming home wiUi the rest, 
he and one or two more got into a boat to row up the river. 
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Two of them were quite sober, but this Mr. Fortescne and 
another were tipsy when they started, and kept drinking brandy 
as they went along, and at last upset the boat about a mile from 
Durham ! Isn't it a mercy they were not all drowned ?" 

"I wish he had been drowned instead of coming here," 
muttered Rhoda between her teeth as they crossed the hall. 

** What's that you said ? " asked Eva, who had caught the 
low but vehement wish. ** Oh, Bhoda, I'm sure you cannot 
mean that." 

A low light laugh, in which there was a touch of sarcasm, 
was Bhoda's only answer as she swept into the room. 

A quick glance of defiance shot from her black eyes at the 
friends within, grouped into little knots for close conversation. 
It faded instantaneously as she tendered a very gracious apology 
for her late appearance, and assuming her seat, proceeded to 
dispense coffee, chocolate, and winning smiles, ignoring by her 
manner all knowledge of Mr. Fortescue's intrusion. 

She was, however, quick to note the sudden lull in the con- 
versation on her entrance, and the affectation, here and there, 
of engrossing interest in most irrelevant matters, bungling 
attempts at disguise too shallow to deceive the acutely suscept- 
ible Bhoda, who read in those kindly but clumsy efforts to spare 
her feelings the innate consciousness of a something current 
likely to wound them. 

Shortly after breakfast Mr. Middleton's phaeton was brought 
to the door. This was followed by the Teesdales' whitechapel 
and a capacious hooded gig of antiquated mould, owned by the 
Misses Applegarth and their bachelor brother. 

Then ensued a cross fire of hospitable invitations ; a hurried 
rushing to and fro of excited young ladies who had forgotten 
scarf, or reticule, parasol, or parcel ; a bewildering confasion of 
kissings and good-byes, in the midst of which the animated 
party dispersed ; and, as Bhoda truly foreboded, her story dis-* 
persed with them like the thistle-down, to crop up far and near, 
wheresoever her name was known. 

In the midst of these bustling departures, Cuthbert and Edwin 
Grove made their appearance : the former, to take a last look of 
his fair enslaver, and bid a hasty farewell before he sailed ; the 
latter, to inquire af(;er the health of the cousins, prompted by an 
unusually active spirit of politeness. 

Cuthbert scowled upon Mr. Edwin, and Edwin elevated his 
eyelids at Cuthbert, who found himself baffled in his design to 
have a brief interview with Bhoda. 

Trains wait for no man any more than time and tide, and 
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Oathbert dallied and dallied in hope to outstay hm imaginary 
riTal, until the Cathedral clock warned him he had no leisore Inr 
a walk to Leamside, and not much to spare for a drive. 

Martin was, however, at hand ; a horse was quiiskly pot to a 
light gig seldom used, and he drove the young sailor on his way 
— not, however, before Bhoda had bestowed upon him a parting 
word or two unheard by others, a glance, and a tender pressure 
of the white fingers on his homy palm, whidh sent a thrill jo£ 
delight through his whole frame ; speedily dissipated by Eva's 
last words, as he stepped glowing into the gig. 

''Mind and make it up wi& Mary before you sail, Mr. 
Cuthbert, or never look me in the face again ! " 

Sailors are proverbially disinclined to land-carriage, and 
Cuthbert took advantage of the fact to vent the iH-humomr let 
out by that prick at his conscience, by swearing at the roads, 
whether rough or smooth, over hill or through valley, and the 
smart pace of the horse, which made the journey none of the 
gentlest. 

But the velvet touch of Rhoda's taper fingers lingered longer 
than the admonition of Eva, and smoothed down his raffled 
temper long before they sighted the low station-house. 

Then he began to congratulate Martin on being such a lucky 
old fellow as to serve so fair a mistress. 

'* Heigh I So aw be, captin; Miss Eva's like a breeht angel 
flitting aboot th' boose, wi' a smile an' a blessed word for iwery- 
body, high an' low," assented Martin, very cheerfully. 

This was not exactly what Cuthbert expected; another 
mistress had occupied his imagination; but, reminded thus 
opportunely that Eva, whom he had for the instant lost sight 
of, was actual mistress in her father's household, he steered on a 
different tack. 

** Ay, ay, Martin, so she is, and always was, even as a child ; 
but I think she always will be a child — quite a different craft to 
her cousin. Now, there's another fine lass you may well be 
proud to wait on ; clean built, tight rigged, with a figure-head 
like '' 

Cnthbert's eloquence failed him, but Martin dropped in a 
word which, in its very aptness, brought him down from the 
mast-head to the deck at once. 

" Like a gipsy, more ner anything else. But Miss Eva's none 
sic a child, tho' she be sae little ; she hev as guid sense as tother, 
and far mair canny, begging yer pardon, captin," continued 
he, warming at what he construed into a slight towards his 
favourite. 
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** Hold hard, messmate ; don't run foul of a man that way, 
I meant no disrespect to Miss Marsh, — bless her blue eyes ; 
but Miss Wearbank has eyes like stars, and a pilot might steer 
by them. Mr. Marsh is lucky in having such a companion for 
his daughter. '* 

" Ay, so awr Nance threaps jran dbon. But aw dinnut ken, 
folks maun differ, aw reckon," muttered Martin in half soliloquy. 

"And don't you think so, Martin? Your master does, I 
know," partly asked and partly asserted the seaman, at a loss 
to know what objection he could have to the peerless Ehoda. 

''Hout, maister! "exclaimed the old man, in astonishment; 
** Maister thinks as much o* t' bairn es if she were his ain ; 
he sees nae wrang in her. " 

** And what do your old eyes see wrong which Nancy and 
your master don't?" persisted Cuthbert. 

** Aw dunno ; aw dunnut like them greet black eyen, that 
lu& you thro', an' aw do think an' say she's nut canny." 

Cuthbert laughed outright. He had not thought it possible 
any human being could resist the magic of those lustrous eyes ; 
and here was an old man of seventy who actually held the lady 
** uncanny " on account of their hue and brightness. 

" Ye needn't laugh, captin ; aw've lived langer an' seen 
mair breeht eyen than yo ban, an aw do say, an aw must 
8ay> yon lass is nut canny, yo may tak auld Martin's word 
for't. But here we are, and yen's tiie * fizzin ' o' the ingine ; 
yo'r nobbut i' tyem." 

Bcreeehing, panting, puffing, up came the train ; a fiery serpent, 
gliding along, disgorging and gorging again quicker than ever did 
dragon of ancient fable, and off it rolled again, fizzing, and puffing, 
and steaming, bearing Cuthbert off in its coils with the word 
" uncanny " ringing in his ears louder and clearer than the 
screeching or whistling of any railway serpent that ever shrieked 
a warning to a witless suicide. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

DESERTS AND DESERTERS. 

No cockney sportsman whose gun has exploded and shattered 
a finger, in consequence of an overcharge of the combnstible 
black powder, so inoffensive in flask or cool cellar, conld be 
more amazed or mortified than Mrs. Coulson and her 
coadjutors at the result of her carefully-concocted scheme for 
. the annoyance of a " cruel husband " and a ** haughty young 
miss." 

True, they had gloried, as little minds can, in the petty 
gratification of preoccupying a room, displaying finery, and 
mustering adherents in the faces of imaginary competitors. 
True, they had succeeded in rousing Mr. Hesketh's ire, and 
stinging lUioda to the quick ; but, in the inevitable scene which 
followed, and on which Mrs. Hesketh and her prompter relied 
as the culminating point of their triumph, they had shown 
only to a disadvantage ; nay, been defeated on their own 
ground, and experienced the defection of their chief warrior. 
In other words, Jack Fortescue, who had written a comic 
song "to order," fully believing the story of the "Iamb" in 
its integrity, was so thoroughly annoyed and disgusted at 
being made the dupe and the tool of two vulgar-minded 
women, and set in the dark to work their malicious ends — ^was 
at once so irritated and self- abased at the mean and con- 
temptible part he had been made to play, that he turned round 
upon them, and with the utmost contempt demanded how they 
dared to make him the instrument to insult a lady, — a young 
lady, too, whose peculiar position should have secured her 
firom caricature. What did they know of him so low and 
base as to imagine him capable of twitting a young girl with 
what was her misfortune ? He had forfeited his claim to be a 
gentleman, had behaved like a scoundrel. He would, how- 
ever, make what reparation was in his power ; he would 
apologise and explain. He was a gentleman, and would not 
be mixed up with blackguardism. Much more he said to the 
same purpose, drinking, as he stood, glass after glass of wine 
in his excitement, scarcely conscious of what he did. 

No disclaimers of Mrs. Hesketh or Mrs. Coulson could 
satisfy the irritated young gentleman that they had outlined 
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the insnlting song with a pnre motive ; and as right generally 
obtains more open adherents than wrong, the two soon found 
themselves in a minority in a very pertinacious and undignified 
dispute. 

The party was split up into factions, and all the pleasure 
was at an end. 

Then Mr. Fortescue insisted on returning by water, and, 
accompanied by his foppish friend, bent his steps towards a 
small skiff kept for the accommodation of visitors. He was not 
in a condition to take charge of the boat, nor was his com- 
panion, so two others, dreading some disaster, volunteered to 
follow and accompany them — as much, be it said, from dis- 
gust at the whole proceedings and sympathy with the reckless 
young fellow, as from a sincere desire to prevent him running 
himself or Mr. Lighthead into danger. 

There was wholesale defection ! Four of their knights gone 
m a body, and the remainder in a state of insubordination ! 

Some few, however, whose sense of honour and propriety 
was not too clearly defined, were sorry for Mrs. Hesketh, and 
endeavoured to console her under the fire of Mr. Fortescue's 
reproofs. 

Bnt nothing could restore harmony to the ill-assorted party. 
Mrs. Coulson, fat and jolly, bustled about to provide tea, and 
Mrs. Hesketh, chafing with spleen and mortification, called 
upon Lucy to assist ; but she sat in the window where Edwin 
Chrove had left her, biting her finger-nails and tormenting 
herself with possibilities regarding Ehoda and her own deceit- 
ful, inconstant lover, and came forward sulkily and reluctantly. 

Pleasure having taken wing, there was little inducement 
for discontented people to remain, and the desertion of four 
cavaliers had left double that number of disconsolate damsels 
to look and speak their dissatisfaction. Of course all blame 
fell on the shoulders of Mrs* Hesketh and Mrs. Coulson, and 
made their situation so far from enviable, that they rejoiced 
equally when the day came to a close, and the party dispersed, 
with few leave-takings, to right or left as they passed ilirough 
Durham ; the latter, a capital whip, heading a division into 
Gilesgate, whilst Lucy and her mother, withm a hired chaise, 
in solitary state were driven to their cheerless house in New 
Elvet. 

I say cheerless advisedly; for though Mrs. Hesketh had 
sold, or condemned to inferior uses, the old furniture of best 
parlours and bedrooms, substituting rosewood and damask 
lor mahogany and moreen ; though frames of pictures and 
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chimney-glass had been re-gilt ; though lustres sparkkd oar tb» 
(diimney-piece of white marble, which had itoelf oiuted awoodan 
pradec^sor rich with carved wreaths and %aami roodiUlioiMi^ 
I at *^ hideously old-fashioned, my dear;" though beais or 
Berlin wool, worked into screens, mats, cushions, and otto- 
mans, represented all the hues of the rainbow ; Hiaagli vaseor 
and glittering nick-nacks lay here and there ; thofugjh the epld 
grate was hid beneath a screen of paper feathers ; tfaoa|^ the 
slant rays of the setting sun glinting through the windows lit 
up each prism of the lustres, and made jack-o*-lan{ems on wall 
and ceiling ; though everything was bright and shinj, the whola 
was cold and cheerless. 

li was a room for show more than use. l^e very kistres- 
might have been icicles left behind by winter,, and wluch wfea 
that August sun had failed to thaw. No speck, no shred of 
linen, no end of thread, lay on the carpet; no open book, no 
thimble, no stray reel or scissors on the polished taMe gav^ 
token of occupancy. 

The piano was closed, music books oui of sig^t ; no work- 
basket couched in a dark comer, no desk, witii key in loek, 
suggested the presence of fingers to ply the needle or the pen. 
It was a room to look at, not to live in ; and its fellows were 
like unto it, prim and cold, if less grand and glitteiin|K, Thera 
visitors were received iu ceremonious state, but not entertained ; 
and one great source of dissension between Mr. and ICrs. 
Hesketh had been his desire to convert to home or hospitabia 
use the fri^d rooms she kept for mere show. 

But the cheerlessness arose from something apari from unused 
furniture. . It has always seemed to me as if a hosse reflected 
its inmates, and accordingly as they were genial, or unsocial, 
or contentious, or sordid, such would be the aspect of the abode ; 
and so this house perked itself up vtrith an assumption of 
grandeur, only to be maintained by a sacrifice of home comfort 
and genuine hospitality. 

Mirth and laughter were out of the question there. Mrs.. 
Coulson, and a select few, occasionally had tea with Mrs. 
Hesketh, but the tray never travelled beyond the back parlour,. 
n(»: the conversation beyond the limits of conventional gossip, 
and if a joke was cracked, ten to one but a reputation was. 
•cracked with it. 

A girl of Lucy's age and temper should have put warmth into 
a dull house ; but she did not. Girls of warm and kindly disposi- 
tions could not assimilate wiihher. Girls of corresponding tern* 
p^ament and manner disputed with her for rule and mastery,. 
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oar bsttied about each other's private affairs, until the hastily 
lonnad aoquaintanoeships broke suddenly from ^ir very want 
of oohodon ; and so the maiden grew up, unlovely (^though good- 
iookii^ enough), uslevmg, and unloved. 

Bude and turbulent she had been as a child ; when the mis- 
taiken mother, instead of curbing or correcting, applauded her 
spooit, and permitted her to ride rough-shod over, first her 
brother, then her playmates (when they would submit), then the 
servants, and next her father. 

Not one of these but rebelled. Cuthbert was sent to sea, 
playmates forsook her, servants refused to remain beyond their 
terma, the father threatened to thrash her, and ended by remov- 
ing his office from the house. 

Then the mother found that she had fostered a spirit of 
rebellion even against herself. It was no longer a tiny foot that 
stamped, a little hand that clenched, a baby lip that pouted, 
or an infant's treble that shrieked '' I will ! '* It was a fast and 
Bttoey girl, who took boldly that which had been given freely, 
and then demanded more. 

In vain Mrs. Hesketh tried to repress the spirit she had 
fimnerly fostered. In vain she attempted to retain her house- 
hold sceptre. Lucy disputed her sway, acknowledged no will 
but her own, and d^ded all counsel. 

Only in one tiling were mother and daughter unanimous, and 
that was in presenting a fair face to their narrow world. How- 
ever much tiiey might contend in private, some secret instinct 
bade them present an amiable front to strangers. Now and again 
a sharp glance or a hot word would betray the smouldering 
fires, Imt self-interest enabled them as a rule to keep up appear- 
ances, and superficial observers wondered how Mr. Hesketh 
oould neglect his agreeable wife and daughter so very much. 

Servants, however, told a different story when they met their 
friends at the mangle, the shop counter, or the hirings, and so 
rumour gradually set afloat a something not very far removed 
firom the truth ; but, of course, that was '' rank slander," and 
Mrs. Hesketh was virtuously shocked at the first intimation of it. 

Someway or other Edwin Grove had been entrapped by the 
pretty face of Lucy Hesketh before he had well emerged from his 
medical pupilage ; they had wandered together by the banks 
of the river, or under the shadow of the woods, where the New 
North Bead now spreads a path, or along to the strawberry 
gardens of New Durham, whilst his father believed him com- 
pounding drugs in the surgery, or studying anatomy in his own 
room. 
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She made no secret of these rambles, although she never 
named them at home until questioned, not thinking it necessary 
to consult any but her own will on the subject, and when taken 
to task assumed a right to please herself, not warranted by her 
age or experience. 

However, as Edwin Grove was esteemed a "good catch," she 
was permitted to have her own way unopposed, and gradually 
the walks began or ended in Old Elvet. 

Dr. Grove, having a practice too extensive both in area and 
number to permit any loitering for garrulity, either on his 
own part or that of his patients, was the last to hear of his 
son's tenderness for Miss Hesketh ; and when he did, wisely 
held his peace, in the belief that it would be folly to whip a top 
he wished to subside to repose. Nevertheless, Edwin was 
shortly despatched to London, to walk the hospitals and take 
liis degree no suspicion of ulterior motive transpiring. 

Mrs. Hesketh grumbled at the heavy postage ; but for all that, 
letters so folded as to baffle prying eyes, and at the same time 
secure the widest space for correspondence, closely written to the 
very margin of the vermilion seal — letters which cost fourteen 
pence, and were not worth half the money — used to pass 
between Lucy and Edwin once a-week or fortnight, and the two 
considered themselves deeply in love and formally engaged. 

Apothecaries' Hall was passed, and Edwin Grove had come 
home for the vacation the very night before the pic-nic, but at 
too late an hour to desert his father and visit his inamorata. 

Besides, if the truth may be told, the fervour of his love had 
cooled down a little during his probation in the great city, and 
his ideas of woman in the abstract had taken a very much wider 
range. 

His idea was no longer a vision of blue eyes and tawny hair, 
an elliptical nose, or a skin of fair red and white. 

Some glimmering perception that mind and soul gave perman- 
ence to beauty had dawned upon him in his walks through 
street or hospital, and it somehow happened that his letters grew 
insensibly short and farther apart. 

He was not conscious of any change in himself, yet when his 
father carried him off to Finchale, Edwin raised no dissenting 
voice, and excused himself from rushing to see Lucy at once, on 
the ground that one day would not make much difference, and 
she need not know how that one day was spent. 

Just in the frame of mind to be fascinated with Bhoda, and 
acknowledge her superior charms, Edwin Grove was in exact 
proportion to his disloyalty prepared to resent the slightest 
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show of corresponding wavering on the part of Lucy ; whilst 
she, believing him hundreds of miles away, suddenly opening 
her eyes to see him bend over another, and that one Bhoda, 
to hear his whispered compliments, and watch his lingerin 
glances, may not be supposed in the best frame of mind to be 
taken to task for a less licence than he had accorded himself. 

In that half hour spent at the open window, she gathered up 
a store of jealous resentment with which she met his first rude 
query as to her business there ; and so it was, the two met in 
anger who had anticipated meeting in love and happiness. 

However amiable a woman may be, she will not tamely look 
on whilst her avowed lover pays very marked attention to another 
before her face, more especially when an air of deception is 
prominent; so that fiery Lucy may be excused meeting an 
ungracious question with a very sharp retort. Still, a calmer 
reply, even a similar question put to himself as a lady might 
spes^, would have brought him back (for in heart he had never 
strayed), but her rude and rebellious spirit spoke its own rude 
language, and when he left the room he went away shocked 
and confounded. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

▲ BATTLE FOB DOKINIOM. 

Tkb pie-ni^ which was planned to disturb aad annoy otkaray. 
whieh was to have witnessed so clear a triumph, had brought 
only ddeat, pain, and punishment to its prc^eotonr. 

Ea<^ felt the mortification, although no (me euekaowh&^ed 
the poniflhmeni ; no one, feeling the whiriwind, aeknonpilfldgad 
to have sown the wind ; but ea(^ and all blamed some perstm or 
some circumstance c^art from self. 

Bage, jealousy, and slighted love made Lucy furious with 
passion^ and once at home a torrent of invectives poaied from 
h^ lips. She reproached her mother for tha whole fcheme, 
ignoring the part ^e had herself taken in it, whilst her mother 
retaliated with a charge of ingratitude «and want of feelia^;. 

Then the two united in declaring Mr. Hesketh the fMla eansa 
of the day*s mishaps^ and sat down together in their gloomy 
back parlour, with sharp eager faces, impatient to tell him what 
they thought of him when he came home. 

And there they sat, Lucy biting her nails to the quick, and 
Mrs. Hesketh pattering an impatient foot on the floor ; but the 
hours went by, midnight came and passed, before the pleasant 
party at Mr. Marsh's breaking up, Mr. Hesketh and Cuthbert 
strolled home arm in arm, and lit the dull room with their 
cheerful countenances. 

As usual, the bottled-up wrath was poured forth, but not 
as usual did Mr. Hesketh meet it. There was no spluttering 
passion, no vehement gesticulation ; he waited until Lucy and 
her mother had exhausted their eloquence, then decidedly, but 
with a calmness more impressive from its very rarity, addressed 
himself to his wife, taking no notice whatever of Lucy. 

"Mrs. Hesketh, you have this day convinced me you are 
unfit to be either wife or mother." 

" Indeed ! and pray for what may you be fit ? " interposed 
she, with a curl of her nose ; but he continued as though she 
had never spoken. 

" You have outraged decency, violated every bond of woman- 
hood, wantonly conspired to attach odium to the name of a 
most excellent young lady, and thrown ridicule on an act of 
charity which reflects only honour on a benevolent man." 
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'^ Ok ) oi eoorse your Mends are all angels! that ia imder- 
stdecl," was the sneermg interruption of his wife. 

'* Eaeelldni indeed I She is nothii^ better than an upstart 
aad a flirt 1" exeliaimed Lucy. 

Mr. Hesketh^ heedless of the rude observations and oozn- 
m^tarieft which followed the progress of his speech » eontiiraed 
slowly and detiiberatdiy, without stop or wavering,, without ele* 
vating his voice above the level of grave decision : 

« Neither of the persons so insulted ever ii2^ured you by word 
or cfoed, the outrage was therefore unprovoked and unjustifiable, 
taoA 1, bedng compromised by the act of those who bear my 
naeaay have resolved to prevent such a scandal in the futare." 

<< Tmt^ have resolved, indeed ! — you have resolved t Well, 
iMfceihatr' 

" 80 Icmg as your petty malice expended itself in attempts 
t& ffiuioy moi Bnd destroy domestic comfort^ I contented my- 
mU with retiring from uncongenial society, and permitted you 
to t^Aaini undisputed, the position at the head of my househoki, 
which I had been foolish enough to give you.** 

« Permitted, indeed ! you are improving, I declare ! ** 

**! have allowed you to control aad direct this household 
hitberto; have long resigned the house to yourself and your 
acquaintances, not caring to see my own friends slighted or 
insolted ; have permitted you to regulate the expenses^ and paid 
yo«r lavish bills more readily than you deserved. But your 
deminicHi ceases with this day. You have no longer a ductile^ 
pliant husband to deal with, but a master whose authority must 
alone bear sway.** 

** Dear me ! can that be Mr. Hesketh, or the Great Mogul 
masfuerading in his garments ? I declare, Lucy, he harangues 
ns as if he really were master of the house and we his humble 
slaives.** 

*^ He who is master of the purse is master also of the house, 
if he be master of himself.** 

'* Ah ! indeed, if. If, Mr. Hesketh ; but you are not master 
of my purse, and not very often master of yourself.** A con* 
touptuous laugh of exultation followed this remark, echoed by 
tittering Luey. 

" You can ke^ your own private income for pocket-money, 
Maria ; you will no doubt require it before long. I am at least 
a master of arithmetic, and counsel economy.** 

'' Gounsd economy, indeed ! I shall do what t please witk 
my own,** retorted she, provoked by his quietness and the turn 
isattera y^&ce. taking. 
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"With your own, but not with mine. Henceforth I pay for 
nothing I do not myself order, permit no visitors I do not invite 
or approve ; and as you are incapable of controlling your 
domestics, or entertaining my friends pleasantly, I shall place 
the household under other management." 

Here was an announcement which took Mrs. Hesketh by 
surprise, the more so that the quiet determination in bis 
manner produced the effect of conviction. 

Choking with suppressed rage at the idea of his bringing a 
stranger home to domineer over her, she rose to her feet witib a 
torrent of abuse on her lips, but before she could utter more 
than a few unintelligible words about "tyranny** and "parsi- 
mony,** she sank into her chair in a violent fit of hysterics. 

Time had been that Mr. Hesketh would have reproached 
himself as the cause of such emotional display, and exhausted 
every art to restore her ; but he simply bade Lucy attend to her 
mother, and, if she did not revive presently, throw a bowl of 
cold water over her ; then, without more ado, coolly lit a 
chamber candle and retired to bed. 

Cuthbert, as previously arranged, had gone up-stairs at once 
to avoid being drawn into any dispute, and to his room Mr. 
Hesketh went — ^not to his own, so that the hysterical lady when 
«he came to herself might reflect in solitude on all he had said. 

And the hysterics over, she did reflect, and, in spite of her 
tinger and exasperation, arrived at the conclusion that Mr. 
Hesketh was in earnest, more in earnest than she had ever seen 
him, and so she told Lucy. 

Lucy, however, had small care for her mother's trouble ; she 
was wrapped up in self, and perplexed how to regain her 
ascendency over Edwin Grove, without stooping to own herself 
in the wrong. That she was determined she never would do ; 
for she argued he had no right to blame her for being at a pic- 
nic with gentlemen unknown to him, whilst he was at another, 
paying attentions to a handsome woman unknown to her. 

Much as she might affect to depreciate Bhoda, there lurked in 
her little mind a sort of consciousness that she would be a 
dangerous and powerful rival, and as all the love she could spare 
from herself had been given to Edwin Grove, she was not too 
comfortable in the reflection that her own hasty and incon- 
siderate retort had given him a sort of pretext for inconstancy. 

At her father's threats she laughed, having no belief in his 
strength of purpose, and moreover they were not levelled against 
herself; but there was something in Edwin's conduct to warrant 
her ealous fears. Had he not come home from London without 
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even writing to inform her ? Surely, if he loved her as he 
used to say, he would have rushed to see her before he had 
been an hour in Durham, instead of which he had gone off 
flirting with that beggarwoman's bairn. How long had he 
been home she wondered. Surely not very long. He could 
not be so cruel as to treat her ill deliberately. But she would 
find it out, and if he were inclined to flirt she would flirt too. 
She would let him see there were beaus to be had in Durham 
without him. Mr. Lighthead had been very particular in his 
attentions, and she would just let the fickle young gentleman 
see that she could have two strings to her bow as well as 
himself. He would be coming in the morning to make an 
excuse and ask her forgiveness, and wouldn't she plague him 
then ? She would give him a lesson he should not forget. 

The morning came, as mornings generally do, whether we are 
prepared for them or not, whether we open our eyes to the 
daylight of this world or another, and found the two ladies both 
sleepy and sulky. They would not go down to breakfast ; it 
would mortify the tyrant if they did not appear to say good-bye 
to Cuthbert before he started ; and serve him right for his airs I 

Much to their surprise, when they did condescend to walk 
down-stairs, they discovered they had neither been inquired for 
nor waited for, and that both father and son had departed in 
excellent spirits. Moreover, the servant had received her orders 
for dinner without any reference to the wishes of her mistress, 
expressed or understood ; and whilst Mrs. Hesketh yet stood 
aghast at this audacious innovation, the blue-bloused butcher's 
boy handed in a joint hitherto excluded from their table, for the 
sole reason that Mr. Hesketh had a preference for it. 

Utterly confounded by a display of decision such as she had 
witnessed but once before in the course of her married life, 
namely, on the occasion of the office transfer, Mrs. Hesketh sat 
appalled, leaving her toast to toughen and her coffee to cool, 
whilst she marvelled what further act of insubordination she 
might expect from her hitherto submissive husband. 

It is all very well for a wife by dint of caprice and ill-temper 
to rule her husband ^uid home, and believe her position 
impregnable, so long as the man is willing to submit to control, 
firom that indolent love of ease which disinclines him to take 
the field against a woman armed with a stinging tongue ; but 
once let him rouse from his apathy, and she must succumb 
to the strong hand in the end, however long and fierce may be 
the battle for dominion. She may not " honour," she may object 
to " obey/* and sacrifice the happiness of herself and family in 
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perverse abnegation of her marriage vow, rearing her tshilcbren 
m the most pemicions moral atmosphere ; but this can only 
extend io minor matters : in all the great issues of life, miglit 
and right combine to make the man pre-eminent. 

Gradually temper overcame Isurprise, and whilst Lucy sipped 
Iter coffee, trifled with her toast, and battered an empty egg-&|ic^ 
to shivers, regardless of the silver spoon, in her mental abstrac- 
tion, Mrs. Hesketh pattered her foot on the carpet and mattered 
to herself, far too angry to eat. 

With Lucy in her train, Mrs. Hesketh sought her unfiEtilii:^ 
friend, Mrs. Coulson ; the former leaving a message with Betty, 
*' Should Mr. Grove call, say I am out, and shall not be at home affl 
the morning ; but if Mr. Lighthead or Mr. Fortescue inquires for 
either mamma or myself, remember we are gone to Mrs , Coulson*s. " 

Lucy had arrayed herself in her most becoming bonnet, newest 
de-laine dress, and black mode scarf, twirling in her hand a large 
brown parasol with a border of green birds and bushes, tiie gift 
of her truant swain, in expectation that somewhere between Old 
Elvet and Gilesgate she might have an opportunity of dazzling the 
eyes of either the beau who had been, or the beaus who might be. 

She stepped along with a set smile, by the side of her 
frowning mother, defiant alike in dress and demeanour; but as 
she crossed Framwellgate Bridge, traversed Saddler Street, 
emerged into the Market Place, and finally reached Gilesgate 
without a glimpse of any errant knight, the smile disappeared, 
and by the time Mrs. Hesketh's green kid had touched the brass 
knocker on Mrs. Coulson's door, there was a frown on Lucy's 
brow quite as deep as that on her mother's. 

Mrs. Coulson was not alone. She had held a sort of lev^ 
that morning, and two or three confidential friends were 
closeted with her then, each and all discussing some phase of 
other of the previous day's disaster. 

Some had come to impart information, others to inquire the 
** rights " of the case, ** certain to hear the truth from their dear 
friend, Mrs. Goulson,'* and she, conscious of her own importance 
as a circulating medium, kept the ball rolling with a con- 
descending affability very delightful to behold. 

Amongst the various rumours afloat, it was currently reposted 
that Mr. Hesketh, in a state of intoxication and temper^ had 
intruded on a party of strangers, violently assaulted Mr, 
Fortescue, torn his wife's bonnet to shreds, and all about a 
comic song. That Captain Hesketh, quite as violent as his 
father, had pitched Mr. Lighthead through the window, and 
given some one else a black eye. That Edwin Grove had 
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deserted Miss Hesketh and told her she was not fit to wipe 
Miss Wearbank's shoes. That he had sent Mr. Fortescrte 
a challenge on account of a song he had made on Miss Wear- 
bank. That Jack Fortescue and three others had been in the 
river, and two were drowned. That the said Jack Fortescue 
had gone to Mr. Marsh's dripping wet ; that he had gone on his 
knees to implore pardon, and been kicked out of the house by 
Mr. Marsh, who had threatened to shoot him. 

All these veracious statements found their way to Mrs. Coul- 
son's, albeit some of them had their origin elsewhere, and, in 
justice to that jolly widow, it is only fair to say that she 
endeavoured to correct such reports as her own personal know- 
ledge enabled her to rectify, making due allowance for her own 
distorted view of the question. But as she took for granted all 
she heard of events beyond her ken, and repeated the same to 
«aeh comer, the double pic-nic and final outbreak filled all the 
busy tongues and idle ears of Durham before the day was over. 

It so happened, however, that no one was drowned, no boat 
had been upset, and only one person had been in the river, 
thalt one being Jack Fortescue, whom his more sober comrades 
had dragged out of the water, without more inconvenience to 
themselves than a partial wetting. But the foolish fellow him- 
self did not escape scot free ; as related, he wandered to Mr. 
Marsh's, slumbered there, and afterwards, when conducted to 
his chambers, again dropped asleep in his saturated garments, 
which dried upon him ; waked at length, cold, stiff, and shivery, 
by night-fall was in a blazing fever, and in less than three 
-weeks went home to his old father in a leaden coffin. 

But of this catastrophe Mrs. Hesketh had no prescience. She 
sought Mrs. Coulson's sympathy in the full belief that she was 
grievously ill-used ; that the measures she had adopted to annoy 
her husband and his exclusive friends were perfectly justifiable, 
and consequently her indignant spouse's retaliation was most 
outrageous. 

When the ordinary gossips had departed with their budgets 
full, Mrs. Hesketh poured out the story of her wrongs, every 
few moments calling upon Lucy to corroborate her statements, 
as if she thought her own unsupported testimony unworthy 
ereAence. 

*'My deatr Mrs. Coulson, what should I do?" said she, in 
most lachrymose tones, when she had ended her story. " What 
would you do in my case ? " 

"Well, my dear," replied the counsellor, pursing up her 
mouth in grave deliberaticm, " it is not easy to advise. Yon 
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know poor dear Coulson never gave me a wrong word in his 
life ; but then, yon see, I had the length of his foot, and just 
got my own way without his knowing it." 

*' I wish I could say as much ; not but what I have had 
pretty much my own way, but I have had to fight for it. 
Hesketh used to smoke in the parlours, carry his plans and 
papers into the drawing-room, walk in without wiping his shoes, 
grumble when we had a cold dinner, and examine the trades- 
men's bills with the meanness of a miser. I managed to scold 
or sneer him out of all these habits, and just as I thought I 
had him under my finger and thumb, he turns round in this 
way. I declare it would provoke a saint!" 

"So it would, honey ; but the men are all alike, nothing to 
be depended on ; and if you would take my advice, not that I 
would presume to dictate to you, my dear, but if you are wise, 
you will take no notice of his threats. Men often threaten 
over-night and forget all about it in the morning; and if I 
know anything of your husband, honey, and I think I do, he is 
too easy and good-natured to persist in his course long, if there 
is nothing to be gained by it. He will tire of the trouble of 
marketing and ordering before many days are over, I'll warrant. 
That does not come natural to a man like Mr. Hesketh, and in 
less than a week he will be all right again. But mind, honey, 
you must not let him do as he likes without any opposition, or " 

<* I should think not ! " ejaculated Mrs. Hesketh and Lucy 
in a breath. 

** Or you will never be able to manage him again," con- 
tinued Mrs. Coulson. " Now, suppose instead of going home 
to dine on the joint he has provided without consulting you, you 
take off your bonnets and have a bit of dinner with me. He'll 
not relish dining by himself, I can tell you ; and if he complains, 
repeat the experiment, and stand by your right, as housekeeper, 
to control the table." 

** That I will ; I'm not going to give in, and be lectured as if 
I were a baby. I'll let him see ! But, Mrs. Coulson, what 
if he really does bring a strange housekeeper into the house, 
as he threatened last night ? " 

** Oh, honey, he won't do that," interrupted the widow; 
*' never mind his threats ; big words break no bones ! and he 
only means to irighten you into submission. My first husband 
used to do that, but his threats never came to anjrthing. 
There now, that's right ; go up-stairs and take your things off. 
I have a nice veal cutlet, and some pickled salmon, and 
dinner will be ready almost as soon as you are." 



CHAPTER XVm. 

THE VALUE OF AN ALLY. 

When Mrs. Hesketh and her worthy daughter returned home 
after tea, in the evening, it was to experience a succession of 
fresh trials. 

Barely was the door opened to admit them, than their sensi- 
tive olfactory organs were greeted with the foul stench of 
tobacco smoke. 

** Who's that smoking in my house?" demanded Mrs. 
Hesketh, with some asperity. 

Betty, a recent and rough importation from Gateshead Fell, 
strange to Durham and its inhabitants, answered briefly, 
** Maister an' a gentleman." 

" Gentleman, indeed ! More likely one of his boon com- 
panions from the Waterloo, or he would not think of smoking 
in a private house, — and in the best parlour, too, I do declare ! 
Well, this beats everything," exclaimed her mistress with up- 
lifted hands on reaching the common sitting-room. 

** Who is he, Betty ? " questioned both ladies at once. 

'* Aw dinnet ken," replied the woman^with a shake of the head. 

*' Have you not caught his name ? " 

Betty again shook her head as an accompaniment to the 
monosyllable " ne," then, with a sudden flush of recollection 
cried, ** Oh, now aw bethink me, aw min hearin' the maister ca' 
the other doctor." 

** Ah, then it will be Edwin, after all. I thought he could not 
stay away very long. How silly it is for papa to persist in 
calling him * doctor ' before he is one." 

"Don't be too sure, Lucy; Edwin did not look yesterday as 
if he meant coming back in a hurry," was the very consolatory 
observation of the unmotherly mother. 

** Didn't he ? " was the equally pert retort, concluded with the 
query, ** What is the young gentleman like ? " addressed to Betty. 

**Hout, he's na young; his yead's as gray as ma owd 
faither's, an* there's as mony delves i' his brow ; but he stan's as 
straight as a powker, an na mickle fatter, wi his black coat 
buttoned up te his chin as if his sark* wanted weshin', or he 
hadn't yenf to wesh, an his black trousers are streeched wi' 
strops under his shoon till aw think they bin neigh splettin'. An 

» Shirt. t One. 
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as far his shoon, aw declare they're tied wi' big bows o' silken 
ribbon jest like " 

** There, there, that will do ; we did not ask for an inventory of 
the doctor's wardrobe," interrupted Lucy, snappishly, having 
recognised the portrait of Dr. Grove himself, and not that of the 
offended and offending suitor. ** But who else has been here ? " 

*' Nobbut the lass wi' the milliner's bill for them bonnets ; she 
said they mun be paid fur by Setturday sarten, and then " 

" There's no necessity, Betty, for you to repeat all the im- 
pertinent messages of that sort of people. You can go," said 
Mrs. Hesketh, stiffly. 

" Well, aw wouldn't hev' fashed ye wi' ma gobbin,* hev' ye 
hadn't axed me. But theere's " 

" Leave the room." 

The maid-servant, thus peremptorily dismissed, went back 
moodily to the solitude of hex kitchen ; and whilst washing up 
the parlour tea-things muttered sulkily to herself, '' There's na 
pleasin' soom folks, but sin they wouldn't listen to what aw 
hed te tell, they mun mak out fur theirsells a' about the pyeps,t 
and backey, and spittoons, and sec like, maister hez senthyem.J 
An they mun fin' oot fur theirsells aw aboot th' fine young chap 
as hed dinner wi' maister tee. Aw'd a telled them my sen an 
they hadn't bin sae gleg § wi' their * leave the room.' They'll be 
fit te bite theb: finger-eands wi' pure spite when they lam that 
Maister Raeburn, hez they're a'ways gobbin aboot, hez bin 
here, an gone away, an baith o' them oot o' the hoose. An 
only te think they hanna hed a dinner oot o' th' hoose sin aw 
lived wi' 'em. They'll be rare an' vexed, an' sarve 'em reet for 
their airs and ill tempers. Te think o' yon poor bairn Cuddy 
(Cuthbert was least seven years her senior), wha is a down- 
reet canny chap, gangin yont the seas a' the way te * Mericky,' 
wi' nowt but a bit o' plankin atween him an death, te say nowt 
o' th' wild beasts an savages, an them twee wimmen lyen abed, 
wi' neer as mich as a * gude-bye ' te him. Hout, o' them ! aw 
say. Aw ken mony better Christens o' Gyetshed Fell. Why 
me faither an our Bill neer tuck their bait-pokes * an' went 
doon th' pitshaft wi'out a * God bless ye, hinnies,' from baith 
minny t an me, and aw th' childer ; an' the pitbaint hauf so fear- 
some as the great roaring sea, that luiks for aw the world as if 
it wur allays jumpin up an' openin a lot o' mouths te swallow 
up the bits o' ships, an boats, and puir sailors tee. God bless the 
canny bairn, say aw, if his minny dizn't, wha has maist reet." 

* Chattering § Quick— clever. 

t Pipes. * Pitmen's provisioQ-bags. 

I Home. t Mother. 
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"Whilst Betty, busy in washing china, and replacing the clean 
cups and saucers in the painted press by the fireplace, walked to 
and fro muttering and moralising, the two in the back parlour, 
with their bonnet-strings untied, sat opposite to each other to 
debate and deliberate what should be done. For sometime Lucy 
sat poking at the pattern of the carpet with the tip of her parasol, 
whilst WcB, Hesketh rolled and unrolled her netted black silk 
gloves, pattered her foot on the floor, and meditated whether 
she should burst into the drawing-room, and enter a protest 
against its desecration. Nothing but utter dismay at the un- 
exampled innovation had restrained her violence in the first 
instance ; — ^with the knowledge of the visitor had come reflection. 

Wise had Mr. Hesketh been in his selection of Dr. Grove as 
confidential assistant in his scheme of home regeneration ; for if 
there was one man in Durham whose good opinion Mrs. Hesketh 
courted, it was Dr. Grove. Dr. Grove, the extensive practitioner, 
who, though not a gossip, held gossips in awe, from his very 
shrewdness and quiet power of putting a falsehood down when 
he brought one to light ! Then Dr. Grove had to be conciliated 
as the natural adviser of his son, and though Mrs. Hesketh did 
not feel his consent indispensable to that son's marriage, she did 
feel that the match would be ineligible without it, for pecuniary 
reasons. 

Miss Hesketh, as may be supposed, shared her mother's 
desire to propitiate the doctor, and as the one sat pattering her 
foot, impatient at the impediment in the free exercise of her own 
inclination, and the other continued to trace the pattern of the 
carpet, both airived through diflerent channels at the same 
conclusion. 

" It's very provoking ! " exclaimed the elder lady at length. 

" Very," echoed the younger. 

" To think he should come to-night of all nights in the year,'* 
pettishly cried the former. 

" Oh, I don't see anything very provoking in Dr. Grove 
coming here to-night more than any other time, but it is pro- 
voking that Edwin has not made his appearance yet. I could cry 
for very vexation, for I know he is dangling after that disgusting 
Rhoda Wearbank, just out of spite. I've a good mind never to 
speak to him again, that I have." 

" If Bhoda Wearbank has entrapped him you will have to 
wait long enough for a chance, in my opinion," said unsym- 
pathising Mrs. Hesketh, with a curl of the lip. ** What do 
you think of our going into the other room ?" asked she in 
continuation. 
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" I don't know, and I don't care," petulantly answered Lucy^ 
who, unable longer to restrain her pent-up vexation and dis* 
appointment, burst into tears. 

Whosoever was to blame in the first instance, certainly Lucy 
had sufficient reason for her uneasiness and tears, and a httle 
delicacy on the part of her mother was most desirable to allay 
the feelings of irritation. 

But Mrs. Hesketh had no sjnnpathy with anyone except 
herself, not even with her daughter, in a minor matter such as 
wounded affection, or wounded pride. Had she torn a new silk 
dress, or crushed a pretty bonnet, her distress for her daughter's 
misfortune would have been great and genuine ; but when only 
feelings were torn or crushed, scorning a weakness she could 
not comprehend, she had a tendency to chafe and irritate rather 
than to solace. 

" Well, I would not be a baby if I were you — crying for her 
sweetheart, to be sure, like a ninny — as if he was the first young 
man who had changed his mind before marriage. And what is 
he after all ? He h&s no property of his own except the little 
bit that was his mother's ; and he's not in practice yet, and who 
knows that he ever will be — he hasn't passed yet. If I were 
you I would set my cap at Mr. Baebum ; he woidd be something 
like a catch for you," provokingly insisted Mrs. Hesketh, her 
intonation varying with each graceful suggestion. 

" Then I shan't set my cap at Mr. Raebum — and Edwin's as 
likely to pass his examination as anyone else ; he's quite as 
clever, and if he hasn't much money his father has, and it will 
be all his some day I But I won't stay here to be tantalised 
this way." 

Lucy had been biting the comers of her handkerchief between 
each interjectional assertion, as she half sobbed it out ; but 
now she rose, gathered up gloves and parasol, and marched 
from the room to bathe her eyes and otherwise make herself 
presentable to Dr. Grove, whose fiiendly alliance she felt it 
politic to secure at once, now she had so favourable an oppor- 
tunity. 

Mrs. Hesketh, too, concluding it waa undesirable her husband 
should have the doctor all to himself, and do as he liked with 
the best room, after making some change in her toilet, presented 
herself in the hitherto tabooed apartment, where she found Dr. 
Grove and her husband no longer smoking, but occupied with a 
smart game of cribbage. 

The doctor rose on her entrance, and bending his straight 
back in his customary formal bow, resumed his seat and the 
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interrupted game, listening, with his left hand over his mouth as 
usual, to the counting of his opponent — ** fifteen two, fifteen 
four," and so on. Lucy was there before her, and with the 
artful intent of impressing Dr. Grove with an idea she was 
industrious and would make a useful wife for somebody, brought 
with her some plain needle-work and began to sew, opening very 
ostentatiously her handsome work-box in quest of needle, thread, 
and scissors. 

The click of the new key in the unused lock caught the 
sharp ear of the doctor, and without looking up from his game 
with one eye half closed he watched her movements ; marked that 
lining and fittings, from thimble to scissors, were bright and new, 
though the outside bore evident marks of good rubbing and 
long purchase. So he set down her sewing at just what it was 
worth — a sham. He was too old to be duped by so shallow an 
artifice. She, however, worked away with a pleasant smile 
npbn her face, fully believing that the doctor must think her 
notable in the extreme ; but he had seen the look of astonishment 
alike on the face of father and of mother, and set her down in 
his own mind as an artful and lazy young miss. 

To Mrs. Hesketh's horror the centre table contained a clay 
pipe and tobacco-pouch by Mr. Hesketh's elbow, a box of cigars, 
brandy and whisky in bottle (she had the decanters under lock 
and key), glasses partially emptied, water, sugar, a lemon, and — 
dreadful ! — one of her best knives had been used to cut it, and 
lay there stained with the acid. 

Worse than all was a new japanned spittoon at the foot of 
each gentleman. 

She was dumb with astonishment, bit her lips to keep her 
temper in, felt as if she should faint at the discovery — ^red and 
white chasing each other across her face very conspicuously. 

This^ indeed, looked like asserting his supremacy in good 
earnest. Dinner ordered without her sanction or opinion, a 
gentleman brought in without her knowledge, pipes and sjwt- 
toons in her best room, the whole place reeking with smoke 
and spirits — it was as bad as a bar-parlour. Oh, if Dr. Grove 
were not there, what would she not say ! 

But Dr. Grove was there, intentionally there, so her lips 
were closed, much against her own will, and the two pursued 
their game cheerily and pleasantly, as though there was no such 
thing as a refractory wife in existence. 

After a time, Mr. Hesketh said, ** Lucy, Dr. Grove would like 
a little music." 

This was commonplace enough, but Lucy gave a visible start 
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of astonishment at the unwonted request, which took the tone 
of a command, and which at another time she would have 
hesitated to obey ; then, however, she thought it advisable to 
comply with a good grace, and, indeed, was rather pleased 
than otherwise that her father had given her a chance of display- 
ing her skill as a musician. 

Her fiagers had been educated much better than her heart, 
so she played the overtures from ** William Tell " and "Fra 
Diavolo " to the entire satisfaction of herself and auditory, and 
the doctor thanked her very heartily. 

"Have the goodness, Maria, to order supper," said Mr. 
Hesketh to his wife when the piano was closing. 

That lady bristled on the instant, and a sharp reply rose to 
the tip of her tongue ; but the doctor happem'ng to look up, 
she marched from the room, more to cover her own defeat ihsji 
to give the desired order. 

Betty had, however, received previous instructions from her 
master, so that Mrs. Hesketh foimd the cloth laid, and supper 
almost ready, without her intervention. 

In vain she chafed and fumed. Betty, stolid and impenetrable 
to all her sharp interrogatories, had but two replies— r" Maister 
ordered it," or '' Maister telt me," and pursued her course 
unmoved. She had seen through the day that a revolution 
was afoot, and was shrewd enough, as she said to herself, to 
see on which side her bread was buttered : besides which, there 
was no little private exultation in the discomfiture of a mistress 
who only recognised in a servant the properties of a drudge — 
a sort of animated cleaning and cooking machine, in fact. 

Tied down to be civil at the supper-table by her desire to 
bear a fair character before the world, Mrs. Hesketh rather over« 
did her part as a courteous hostess, trusting in the retirement of 
the curtains to give an infallible lecture. But on the doctor's 
departure, Mr. Hesketh remarked, kindly but emphatically,, 
"I am happy to see that my caution has had the desired 
effect, and that you have both been discreet enough to receive 
my friend with civility. Good -night." And taking a chamber 
candle, he retired — ^not to his own room, but to Cuthbert's 
once more. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

HOW MISS DOBOTHY MANAGED. 

After his country friends and Cuthbert had rolled away up or 
down the hill according to their various destinations, Mr. Marsh 
took his hat from the peg and went out — first, however, 
apologising to Mr. Eaeburn, who had just entered, as well as 
to Edwin Grove. 

" I shall not be away long," said he ; " but if I am, my bairns 
will, I dare say, be quite as agreeable companions ; for with so 
bright a ray on the bum, and so pleasant a grove at hand, I do 
not think tiiey can be very dull or unsociable." With the light 
laugh which always accompanied his own little witticisms 
(strained though they often were), and the sideway nod which 
seemed to say, '' There's for you," the good gentleman walked 
down to Saddler Street, with a much more serious aspect than 
ordinary. Once or twice, in that short distance, he was 
intercepted by acquaintances who had heard different versions of 
the previous day's disturbance, with its culmination that 
morning, and who wauted to '' hear the rights of the business 
from the fountain-head." 

" Rights of the matter — there were no rights — all was 
mischief, and mischief is wrong, and I'm not the foimtain-head 
any more than yonder pant.* The fountain-head of mischief is 
always a woman ; but I am sorry to see there are so many 
masculine pails at the service of the fountain. Good morning, 
gentlemen ; " and Mr. Marsh walked on, scarcely heeding the 
careless laugh or the " Sore subject that ! " which followed his 
retreating steps in the one case, or the audibly whispered, " That 
shoe pinches Marsh's corns," which greeted his ears from the 
rebuked gossip in the second instance. 

He arrived at Mr. Hesketh's in a state of perplexity and 
perturbation. 

No one who has not lived in a small town can comprehend 
how so tiny a pebble could ruffle the whole surface of the stream 
of its society, or that an insulting and personal allusion in a 
mere song could trouble so good a man as Mr. Marsh, who had 
made it a rule to regulate his actions by his conscience, and not 
by the opinions of his neighbours. He had followed the dictates 

* The market-place pump, adorned with a statue of Neptune. 
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of humanity when he rescued Ehoda from starvation as a babe, 
and disregarding the counsels of less charitable advisers reared 
her as his own, in spite of the sly hints and innuendoes thrown 
out here and there that he '^ knew more of the child's parentage 
than he cared to acknowledge." He had treated these insinua- 
tions lightly at the time, and they never troubled him, but now 
that the young girl he had so sedulously kept from all 
knowledge of her dependence until it was forced from him, and 
whom he had guarded from any sense of a dependent position 
since — now that she was made a target for the shafts of ridicule, 
he was greatly troubled, and all the antagonism in his nature — 
which, however, was not much — rose in arms against the 
offender. 

Without stopping to give the clerk in the outer office the 
customary five minutes' pleasant chat which ever prefaced the 
diurnal visit to his friend, that morning he passed through with 
a mere nod of recognition, which surprised the wielder of rule 
and compass not a little, and he bit the tip of his quill-pen whilst 
perplexing himself to discover what offence he could possibly have 
given to Mr. Marsh. 

Mr. Hesketh was seated at a large office- table covered with red 
baize, with a map, or plan, spread out before him. His short 
legs were stretched out stiffiy under the table, his head thrown 
back so as to bring his eyes in a direct line with a cobweb in 
the opposite comer of the ceiling, whilst his elbows rested on the 
arms of his chair, so as to bring the tips of his forefingers and 
thumbs in juxtaposition, as if he were designing a shape for a 
model bellows or a spade ace. 

The entrance of Mr. Marsh disturbed his reverie and destroyed 
the unrecorded designs, for he bounced up as the door opened 
and grasped the hand of the incomer as though he had not seen 
him for a month. 

** Oh, Charles !" exclaimed he, eagerly, ** I have a new plan 
in contemplation." 

"New! Why, Hesketh, I have seen that map on your table 
till I know it at a glance for the Kaebum estate." 

"Pooh, pooh, man, I don't refer to that, or any other business 
plan; but I have a scheme afoot." 

" Never mind it to-day, Hesketh ; the scheme will keep. I 
came to see what can be done to stop your wife's talent for 
mischief." 

" That's just it. That's what I referred to. I have a plan in 
my head which must succeed." 

" Indeed ! then let me hear it ; for I confess I am at a nonplus 
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how to deal with a case the law does not reach, and with a 
woman not amenable to reason or feeling." 

So saying Mr. Marsh took a seat opposite to his friend, who 
leaned his arms across on the table, and prepared to reveal his 
grand scheme of home and wife government. 

Having described the scene in Old Elvet the previous night, 
together vnth his threat and his morning performances in the 
way of ordering dinner, both at home and at the butcher's (where 
he had peremptorily cut off credit), Mr. Marsh was invited to 
dine with him. 

Mr. Marsh shook his head. 

*' Tea and supper, then, vdth a cosy pipe between," urged the 
regenerator. 

" No, thank you, Hesketh ; I prefer my pipe in my own house ; 
not that I am disinclined to be sociable, as you well know, and 
not that I shrink from assisting your laudable though Quixotic 
scheme ; but I should compromise my niece did I visit under the 
roof which owns as mistress her malicious persecutor." 

*' Ah, well, perhaps you're right. But why do you call my 
scheme Quixotic ?" 

" Because you have not sufficient stability to go through with 
a course contrary to your own kindly nature. You have not 
the stem and imcompromising character requisite to put down, 
and keep down, a woman like your wife ; and — pardon me — 
your love of ease and quiet will cause you to resign the sceptre 
as too heavy, granting you had the power to grasp it." 

" I dare say you are right again in a measure ; but you must 
know, Charles, there are limits to human endurance. The 
abominable insult to poor Ehoda, yesterday, to say nothing of 
that to myself or the draught on my purse, was added to a cup 
abready brimming. I am thoroughly roused this time, and if I 
fail my name's not Cuthbert Hesketh ! " 

** Well, I am not so sanguine ; but indeed I do not see how 
you are to restrain your wife's tongue abroad by any mode of 
coercion at home ; and I believe Lucy to be as little amenable 
to control as her mother." 

" You are not mistaken there ; but she is young, and follows 
her mother's example. I hope seasonable care may improve her. 
Indeed, I blame myself that I did not send her from home to be 
educated away from the evil influence. It's a lamentable case, 
Charles, when a man has reason, really reason, to speak thus of 
his wife and child. Indeed, if it were not for the scandal, I 
would have a legal separation from Maria ; and unless I succeed, 
that is my ultimatum." 
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" Suppose you consulted Dr. Grove ; he is clearer-sighted 
than either you or I, and may be a very valuable ally, either 
offensive or defensive. " 

<' Thank you for the hint. He will indeed be a valuable 
coadjutor. Let us go to him at once." 

** You had better go to him alone ; and I would advise you 
to say nothing of having consulted me first. All doctors regard 
secresy as the essence of success. He would doubt counsel 
shared with another.*' 

Thus it was that Dr. Grove became a party to Mr. Hesketh's 
plans, and assisted materially to uphold one who, as Mr. Marsh 
surmised, would not have had resolute perseverance to carry on 
the conflict alone. 

But notwithstanding her awe of Dr. Grove, Mrs. Hesketh did 
not resign dominion without a severe and protracted struggle. 
She broke the pipes, burned the cards, hid the spittoons, locked 
up the spirits, coimtermanded the orders. But Mr. Hesketh 
brought home a locksmith, had the locks picked, and furnished 
with a triplet of keys, except one private cupboard, on which 
was placed a patent lock with one key only. In this he secured 
all articles on which his amiable wife had made a raid. Then 
he sent upholsterers into the house to fit up a spare room 
for a lady ; and when he found that the servant was obstructed 
in obeying his orders, and discovered moreover that he himself 
understood nothing whatever either of housekeeping or domestic 
management, he left home and returned in a few days with 
a pleasant, chubby old lady and a multitude of boxes, large and 
small. 

The boxes were conveyed to the newly- appointed chamber, 
and the pleasant old lady duly introduced to Mrs. Hesketh as 
Mr. Hesketh's only sister, Miss Dorothea Hesketh, come, at 
great inconvenience to herself, to reside with her brother and to 
relieve Mrs. Hesketh of the care of her household, until that 
lady's restoration to health would enable her to resume her 
domestic duties as head of the family. 

Mrs. Hesketh was furious, raved and wondered how Mr. 
Hesketh dared to bring anyone there over her head, and finally 
threw herself into a violent fit of hysterics. The chubby old lady 
pitied the unfortunate younger one, who was so grievously 
afflicted, and bustled about for such restoratives as were avail- 
able, calling kindly to Lucy and the maid to render assistance. 
The patient was laid on the floor, cold water was sprinkled 
plentifully on face and neck, regardless of cap, ribands, or 
pelerine ; salt was rubbed between the closed teeth, the hands 
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were well slapped, and other pleasant and time-honoured anti- 
dotes proposed. 

The attack, as might be expected, yielded to the remedies 
applied, and then Miss Dorothea suggested, very soothingly, 
that a comfortable nap would be most refreshing under the 
circumstances, and offered, very obligingly, to assist her afdicted 
sister-in-law to her room. 

Whether Miss Dorothea (whose existence had been ignored 
by her sister-in-law for many years) did or did not believe that 
Mrs. Hesketh's frequent hysterical attacks were genuine must 
remain a mystery. Certainly she ever treated that lady with 
the compassion due to one labouring under a severe affliction, 
and whose bursts of passion, traceable to the same source, were 
to be soothed and borne as the outbursts of a mind slightly 
overthrown. 

Nothing she might do or say disturbed the old lady's equani- 
mity: she moved about the house cheerfully and noiselessly, 
gave instructions to Betty when necessary, or assisted where 
a little timely help might relieve the girl's labour. 

The third set of the triplet of keys had been entrusted to her, 
and then ensued a thorough supervision of closets and cupboards 
—a clearance of rubbish, always with a kindly regard for Mrs. 
Hesketh's comfort, and audibly-expressed compassion for the 
state of mind and body which had prevented her from looking 
after these things for herself. The linen was reviewed and, 
when dilapidated, repaired — not thrown aside as worthless. 
Then, as the season was far advanced, the chubby spinster 
heated her warm face over the kitchen fire, making jams, pre- 
serves, and pickles for the use of the family. 

She strove likewise to make Lucy ashamed of her idleness ; 
not all at once, but bit by bit, pretending not to see the girl's 
unwillingness, and assuming that she only wanted teaching-a 
pleasant fiction which did some little towards the improvement 
of her niece in the long run. 

But Lucy was so much engrossed with her own affairs, she 
had little thought to spare for the changes taking place around 
her. 

Edwin Grove had palpably deserted her. 

If they met in the streets, he passed with a cool bow. Weeks 
went by, yet he never called or made any advance towards 
a reconciliation. 

Alternately she chafed and firetted as anger or regret swayed 
her by turns, and she wearied herself with puzzling how to 
recall the wandering swain. 
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If she sought counsel from her mother, she either received the 
snappish answer, **I have troubles enough of my own without 
being bothered with your love aflfairs," or was asked sneeringly, 
** Dear me, what do you ask my advice for ? My advice is worth 
nothing, no one cares for my opinion now. You had better 
consult your most amiable aunt, she knows better than I can ; I 
am only your mother." 

At first she had determined to play off two rivals against 
Edwin, and make him jealous ; but neither Mr. Lighthead nor 
Mr. Fortescue was to be seen. 

Eumour had assigned a sufficient reason for the sequestration 
of the one, and after a while the absence of the other was 
accounted for. It transpired during one of Dr. Grove's many 
visits, that Mr. Fortescue was on the verge of dissolution, and 
that Mr. Lighthead, in spite of his puppyism, had been a devoted 
and constant attendant by the bed-side of his dying friend, whose 
sufferings affected him deeply. 

Dr. Grove also intimated that he said " Mrs. Hesketh's 
accursed picnic was the cause of all." 

When death closed the poor profligate's career, all the hornble 
truth came to Mrs. Hesketh and Lucy from many quarters, 
with neither disguise nor palliation, until even the former was 
shocked and subdued by so disastrous a termination of her 
frolic. 

This happened a few days after Miss Dorothea's arrival, and 
helped most materially to the establishment of that lady's rule, 
whilst it dissipated all Lucy's scheme for playing a tit-for-tat 
game. 

Leaving Miss Dorothea to win the heart of Betty by her 
gentle good-nature, as firm as it was gentle, and by her readiness 
alike to direct or assist ; leaving 1; or to subdue Mrs. Hesketh 
by diplomatic misconception and . mperturbable good humour ; 
leaving her to attempt Lucy's improvement, to create comfort 
for her brother, and win the esteem of Dr. Grove, it is desirable 
we return to South Street, where Mr. Kaebum and Edwin 
Grove continued to sit much beyond the period assigned by 
etiquette to a morning call. 




CHAPTER XX. 

BEPOSE. 

Mb. Marsh had left behind him a less social party than he 
imagined. The fact is, neither young gentleman was satisfied 
with the presence or the objects of the other. Having met for 
the first time the previous day, each was anxious to learn the 
degree of intimacy existing between Mr. Marsh's family ana 
his new acquaintance, without at the same time revealing his 
own anxiety. 

Each had an uncomfortable fear lest the magnet which drew 
him thither should possess like attractions for his neighbour, 
and whilst carefully guarding his own conversation and manner, 
watched and listened for word or sign to betray the depth or 
direction of a conflicting interest. 

Consequently the conversation was dull and vapid in the 
extreme, consisting of little more than common-place remarks 
on the weather, ^e season, the party of the preceding day, 
and a few anecdotes connected with Edwin's hospital career 
elicited by an inquiry of Eva's. 

"I presume Captain Hesketh will have joined his ship by 
this time ?" observed or rather asked Frank, during one of the 
frequent pauses. 

" Oh dear, no ! " responded Eva, readily ; " Cuthbert will not 
be more than half way to Leamside yet. He has been here all 
the morning, and unless Martin drives very rapidly I expect 
he will miss the train." 

" That must be a very powerful attraction which could keep 
Captain Hesketh away from his ship when duty called him 
hence," said Mr. Raebnm, lightly but pointedly, glancing from 
Eva to Bhoda as he spoke, as if to glean which was *' the attrac- 
tion " from their faces. 

Bhoda, feeling no emotion, betrayed none ; but Eva, conscious 
that Cui^bert had dallied by Bhoda's side, forgetful of his 
allegiance to Mary, and yet unwilling to implicate her cousin 
by saying so, looked both annoyed and confused. 

Frank noted the sign, on which he put his own construction, 
and pressed his close lips closer, at the same time spoiling a new 
kid glove with ineffaceable impressions of his finger- ends upon 
the palm. 
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The quarrel of the previous day, Edwin Grove had persuaded 
himself, was a sufficient pretext for a transfer of his attentions 
from Miss Hesketh to whomsoever he would, for the time being ; 
and should he see fit, after further consideration, it was a firm 
basis for the nullification of their engagement altogether. 

During his probationary sojourn in the metropolis he had 
learned mauy things beside medicine, and a flirtation more or 
less imported little. 

At that present moment he was fascinated by Miss Wearbank, 
and Cuthbert's attentions in the same quarter having attracted 
his notice, he was as ready to observe the eflfect of Mr. Eaeb urn's 
remark as was that gentleman himself. 

" The coast's clear in that quarter, at all events," thought he, 
as he watched Rhoda's impassive face ; " I wish I only knew 
what this other fellow means. I've a notion he's after one of the 
girls, and I should like to find out which, for hang me if I can 
tell. Perhaps he's only a friend after all. But no, no ; he did not 
throw out that sly hint for nothing. However I'm not afraid of 
him, or his moustache either, and if he comes in my way it will 
be him or me for it, that's all." 

Such were the rapid thoughts which chased each other through 
Edwin Grove's brain, as he pulled his gloves on and oflF two or 
three times, undetermined whether to go or stay ; conscious he had 
remained an unreasonable time, but equaUy reluctant to resign 
the ground to the very elegant gentleman before him. As a 
tangible excuse to prolong his visit, he begged that Miss Wear- 
bank would favour them with a view of the sketch she had made 
at Finchale the day before. 

Ehoda's colour was under command. A host of disagreeable 
recollections crowded round her heart and clouded her brow at this 
reminder ; but the cloud passed as rapidly as it came, and she 
lightly affected to depreciate the power of her pencil. 

" Permit us to judge of that. Miss Wearbank," said Mr. Rae- 
bum, with a polite inclination of his head. 

" I assure you, Mr. Baebum, Miss Wearbank has the touch 
of an artist. I saw that in the glimpse with which I was 
favoured yesterday. Do, Miss Wearbank, obb'ge us all with a 
glance at your drawings, even if you reserve the one in ques- 
tion for the friend to whom it was dedicated," said Edwin, turn- 
ing to her entreatingly. 

Rhoda hesitated, anxious to display to Mr. Raebum a talent 
with which he was yet unacquainted, and quite as desirous 
to avoid either the appearance of display or too much readi- 
ness to oblige Mr. Grove. 
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" Now, Bhoda, do bring your portfolio down, or let me run 
for it, there's a dear girl. You know that your sketches are 
exquisite, and why should you refuse to show them 7 I only 
wish I had any haJf as good to exhibit. Your houses and trees 
never stoop to prop each other up, as mine do; nor have any of 
your animals the slightest trace of an antediluvian classification. 
You need not be ashamed of your drawings, so let me go for them." 

Apparently moved by Eva's urgent entreaty, Rhoda consented, 
and left the room, ostensibly for the purpose, but, in truth, to 
remove from her portfolio a portrait of Frank Raeburn, not 
intended for general inspection. 

During her brief absence, Eva commented on the beauty of 
her cousin's drawings in glowing terms of genuine admiration; 
and while Edwin Grove listened, and thought so much talent 
worth some trouble to win, Frank Raeburn hoped and trusted 
so much artlessness and generosity would not fall to the lot 
of a rough sailor like Cuthbert, incapable, as in his opinion 
he must be, of appreciating their worth. 

It was a triumph to Rhoda to read the admiration of Mr. 
Raeburn in his eyes, as well as to hear it from his lips, to say 
nothing of the open encomituns of Edwin Grove. Y/ould she 
have been satisfied with her triumph, could she have known 
the restraint put upon Frank's right arm, lest it should clasp 
involuntarily the fair girl at his side, busied in selecting for 
his inspection the sketches or paintings she deemed worthiest 
of praise ? 

Rhoda herself made light of the whole, treating them as the 
mere amusement of an idle hour ; although she knew in her 
secret heart she had devoted herself most assiduously to the 
cultivation of every talent or power she possessed, and that 
industry and energy combined had made her what she was, as 
artist and musician both. 

Mr. Raeburn, suddenly recalling an appointment with Mr. 
Hesketh, drew his watch from a side-pocket (not the un- 
fashionable fob), and, with a hasty apology alike for his abrupt 
departure and his lengthy visit, retired, leaving Edwin Grove 
behind to rejoice in having out-generalled him. 

Soon he, too, thought proper to depart, and then the two 
weary girls looked for repose. Both were fatigued with the 
exertion consequent on the entertainment of a number of 
guests, coupled with the dancing and late hours. 

To Rhoda' s weariness was superadded a sleepless night of 
agony, and the superhuman efibrt required to sustain a disguise 
for the requirement of which she was unprepared. 
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The drawings were barely replaced in the portfolio when Bella 
entered to lay the dinner-cloth, and Mr. Marsh, with his 
accustomed punctuality, opened the street-door. 

There was no repose now until the cloth was withdrawn, 
when Mr. Marsh took his pipe into the garden, and had his forty 
winks on a rustic seat under the shade of a patriarchal pear-tree. 
Ehoda and Eva then retired also, the latter to perplex herself 
on her pillow (her fair face lost in a maze of flaxen curls) 
whether Mr. Eaeburn thought most of herself or Bhoda, or 
whether he cared anything in particular for either, and in the 
midst of her puzzle she fell asleep, to dream all sorts of 
impossible and improbable things, in which Frank and Bhoda 
mingled in strange confusion. 

Bhoda retired for repose, but repose with her did not mean a 
siesta. She would have been thankful for the oblivion of sleep, 
but, with her mind in a whirl, sleep was an impossibility. She 
required repose, but it was the repose of solitude, — and at 
length she had it. 

Bolting herself in her room, she began to pace it hurriedly, 
with her hands clasped tightly over the knot of her back hair, and 
as her thoughts ran riot, her eyes dilated, or her face pinched 
with pain, and her step varied with her mood. 

But the vehemence wore itself out. With water, cold as the 
season afforded, she bathed her hot head copiously, with no fear 
of exciting observation by lank tresses, since hers, wet or dry, 
curled wiOa almost Creole crispness. Then she traversed her 
room again, with her hands stOl tightly clenched, not above her 
head, but this time down before her, and her step was slow and 
measured. 

The whirlwind was past, and she endeavouring to repair the 
ravages of the storm. 

Slowly she trod the floor, deliberating and considering, as one 
so young should never consider or dehberate; and, having 
resolved to hurl defiance at those who had braved and outfaced 
her, set herself to plot how she could most securely and unsas- 
pectedly wreak her vengeance on the Heskeths and secure Mr. 
Baebum for herself at the same time. 

The two seemed almost incompatible, yet she determined to 
accomplish both. Cuthbert was gone; she could devote the 
whole of her energies to the enslaving of Frank ; true, she had 
made slow progress hitherto, but she had read love and admira- 
tion in the look that kindled at her drawings. 

(Ah, Bhoda, could you but have known that all the love 
and much of the admiration your keen eye discerned was for the 
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single -minded, unaffected cousin, whose simple charms and 
attainments you held in such contempt !) As for that self- 
sufficient fool, Edwin Grove, who had quarrelled with his 
sweetheart in her heanng, and was decidedly smitten with 
herself, she would just keep him dangling until the hreach was 
beyond repair ; and then perchance it might suit her to pahn 
him upon Eva. She would think of it. 

Thus, with the world at her feet, and in her web, she 
thought herself into complacency ; and throwing her weary body 
on a sofa in her room, fell into a sound heavy sleep, from ^vdiioh 
Bella, knocking at the bolted door, had much difficulty to arouse 
h^ when tea-time came. 
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milk, and the mother's training had gone to repress those 
germs of kindliness and affection which might otherwise have 
linked her with the paternal side. What little affection she had 
was given to Edwin Grove, as girls give their hearts, without 
thought or consideration ; hut vanity and selfishness occupied 
so very large a portion of that very httle heart, that what she 
did give away was not much worth either giving or having. 

As Bhoda had remarked to Mr. Marsh, beaus were not very 
plentiful in Durham, and the flattered vanity of having a lover, 
and being engaged, when so many of her companions were 
dying of envy of her good fortune, was a large component of her 
love for Edwin. 

Now, however, that he had deserted her, so palpably deserted 
her, too, for a girl who had been her rival at school — a girl with- 
out a penny — a girl, who came no one knew whence, her mortifi- 
cation was extreme ; she was wounded in her sorest point ; her 
fitiends would laugh at her, and that they did was beyond a 
doubt ; but, in spite of vanity, Edwin Grove had a place in her 
heart, even though he shared it with much lumber; and she 
fretted after him in her own peculiar fashion. 

That peculiar fashion was, to cry pettishly in her own room 
and bite her finger-nails, then bathe her face, put on her best 
bonnet and her best smiles, and saunter out to make herself as 
wretched as possible by throwing herself in his way, just to show 
her perfect indifference. 

(hi his part, he had been not a little at a loss how to excuse his 
appearance in Durham and at a pic-nic, without any previous 
announcement of his home-coming or a preliminary visit to his 
liege lady. Having at first taken the high vantage ground of 
indignation at the company in which he found her — ^namely, that 
of Jack Fortescue and "Mr. Lighthead — and not knowing how 
to descend gracefully, he preserved his lofty demeanour and his 
distance, moved thereto in a great measure by the lever in 
South Street. As the days wore into weeks, lUioda's tact com- 
pleted the estrangement her dangerous beauty had shadowed 
forth. 

When he met Lucy in the market-place, or on the narrow 
bridge-paths, or on the promenade by the river-side, he would 
raise his hat and pass her with so courteous and distant an 
inclination of the head, that the cut was more severe and 
stinging than if he had taken no notice of her whatever. 

Every time they met the pain was greater, yet she could 
not restrain her feet from wandering where she met the pain. 
At length, in a passion of wounded vanity and feeh'ng, she sent 
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l)ack all his letters, together with the turquoise forget-me-not ring 
which she wore as a token of their troth, requesting a corres- 
ponding return, since her letters could have no furttier value 
for him. 

This was not exactly what he had expected, and it took him 
aback. He was not so utterly confounded by Ehoda's bright 
eyes as to lose sight of his boyish flame all at once, and he felt 
himself very much of a culprit. 

There was, however, in Lucy's letter no appeal to old 
memories or to his better feelings, no remonstrance, ho reproach, 
but a taunt and a sneer throughout. 

In the former case he would most likely have taken the ring 
and letters back, and patched up a peace, but the taunt put him 
-on his mettle, and he took time to consider his answer. 

To do that more eflfectually he sauntered up to Marsh's. 
Mr. Raebum being just then away in London, Ehoda was more 
irresistibly fascinating and condescending than usual. The next 
evening, and the next, found him on the same spot, deferring 
the return of Lucy's letters, undecided whether to accept her 
resignation or not ; but, just as the term of his vacation expired, 
a second letter, accusing him of a dishonourable motive in 
retaining her billets, roused him into action ; he accepted the 
challenge, and returned them — a cuil of tawny hair peeping out 
of one, with a suggestiveness of old associations which he would 
even then have recalled but for petty pride. 

She had accused him of a dishonourable motive in keeping 
her letters, thereupon the unimpeachable gentleman bristled up 
in indignation, and to show that he was not dishonourable sent 
them back, and so broke faith, which of course was not dis- 
honourable. 

In two or three days he went to London, carrying with him 
the sketch Bhoda had made under his eye at Finchale. This he 
hung in his room, * which served him for chamber and parlour 
and all,' ousting from a rosewood frame a group of flowers in 
oriental tinting from Lucy's school-fingers, in order to make way 
for the newer and certainly more artistic production. 

Cuthbert was gone and Edwin Grove was gone ; Bhoda had 
done what damage to both their hearts she could, had moreover 
succeeded in separating both pairs of lovers very unsuspectedly ; 
and now she had leisure to devote to the enslaving of Fruik 
Baebum. In doing this she had no deliberate intention to 
supplant Eva or to cause her a moment's pain. She simplj 
ignored the possibility of Eva as a rival, in the first instance ; 
.and even when the possibility dawned upon her, she did not 
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realize the fact that Eva had feelings to be wounded. Blinded 
by her own passion, self alone was dominant ; she saw no rights 
which should imperil her conquest of the man she adored. 

To this end she bent every energy of her strong mind and 
strong will. But she made very slow progress; he seemed proof 
against her blandishments. In vain she changed ^^from grave ta 
gay, from lively to severe," his mood was still the same. 

If she courted flattery he gave it freely, but no device of hers 
could entrap him into warmth of manner or expression towards 
her ; and though she watched his movements like a lynx — never 
lefb Eva alone with him for an instant — shared all excursions — 
she equally failed to detect any latent regard for her cousin ; and 
week after week rolled by, yet her aim was unaccomplished, and 
Mr. Baebum remained to her impenetrable as the sphynx — cold 
as an iceberg. 

Eemembering his admiration of her drawings, she would lure 
Eva away with her into the country or down by the river side^ 
while she made sketches of old bams, byres, and wayside 
cottages, or, as the season advanced, with her crayons limned the 
changing hues of sun-struck foliage. She was always careful to 
leave word at home which direction they should take, and so it 
fell out that not unfrequently Mr. Baebum met them on their 
homeward path, or joined the fair artist and her companion by 
the river side, when he often wondered whether Miss Wearbank 
or her picture was the most picturesque. 

Bhoda was always " surprised" to see him when he came, but 
Eva began to look for his appearance as a natural result of a 
stroll with pencils and portfolio, and looked for it with almost as 
much pain as pleasure, so naturally did her cousin appropriate 
the little services, attentions, or compliments of their cavalier. 
The merry laugh was seldom heard now from Eva's lips, a shade 
of thought settled on her face, the dancing step lost its elasticity. 
But something of this might be due to her occupation — on these 
occasions generally a braid watch-guard — which required her whole 
attention lest she diould convert a square into a round. At least this 
was the reason she assigned when Mr. Baebum said to her one day — 

" You are very serious over your work, Miss Marsh ; I have 
not seen the colour of your eyes this afternoon." 

He saw, however, the lising colour in her cheeks, when she 
replied, without raising her head, '^ I should make mistakes if I 
looked up often." 

'* But is your work of so much importance you require to brin^ 
it with you, when it may prevent the enjoyment of a sunset and 
scenery sudi as this ?" 
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**0h! Eva does not care for scenery or sunsets,'* put in 
Bhoda, carelessly, without looking round from her drawing. 

*' I hope that is not true, Miss Marsh ?*' said the gentleman, 
inquiringly. 

'* Indeed it is not, Mr. Raebum ; but it is very dull to sit here 
for hours doing nothing, and very unsocial to bring a book ; so I 
bring my work instead, because I can chat over that.** 

"It would not be unsocial were you to read aloud to Miss 
Wearbank whilst she sketched.'* 

A slight shrug of Ehoda*s shoulders was just perceptible to 
Mr. Baebum's observant eyes, but she made no other remark. 
Eva, on the contrary, with a bright smile, said, apologeticaUy — 

"Ah, but I read so very indifferently and monotonously, 
Ehoda does not care to hear me." 

" If that is so, it indeed alters the case, and I can understand 
why you prefer work," assented he, having mentally connected 
the admission with the shrug, though dubious of its verity, 
nevertheless. 

** And what do you do with these fairy chains when you have 
made them ? You cannot wear them all yourself.** 

** Oh no ! I give them to my friends. One my father wears, 
another I gave to Mr. Hesketh, and ** 

** One to Captain Hesketh, you remember, Eva," insinuated 
Bhoda, as if refreshing a treacherous memory. 

" Yes, and one to Cuthbert ; and this ** 

Mr. Baebum had been playing with the dangling end of the 
unfinished braidwork ; he dropped it like a live coal at the name 
of Captain Hesketh, but Eva's frank assent and the hesitating 
" and this ** which followed, banished a hasty suspicion he had 
formed, and prompted him to say — 

" And this. Miss Marsh, I should be proud to possess if you 
have not already a claimant for it." 

** I was making it for you, only I was afraid you would 
scarcely think it worth wearing.*' 

** Worth wearing !" 

They were only two words, in tone too low to catch Ehoda's 
anxious ears, but the look which accompanied them caused Eva 
to bend once more the head 8\Le had raised in offering her 
handiwork. 

Bhoda did not catch the look or the words, but she caught the 
tone, and with a scowl her companions did not see, gathered up 
her drawing materials and her fallen scarf, declaring it was 
growing quite chilly and they had better return home. 

And home they turned, Eva more buoyant than she had been 
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since the unfortnnate gipsy-party, bat disposed to be silent ; Mr. 
Baebnm, endeavouring to reconcile contradictions, was gilent 
also. Nor was Rboda, who pondered the depth and import of 
the low words she could not distinguish, much more disposed to 
be loquacious. As each, however, became conscious of unwonted 
taciturnity, each made sudden dashes at conversation, which 
lapsed into failure for lack of support. 

At Mr. Marsh's door Mr. Eaebum would have bowed himself 
off; but he had been seen from the window, and Mr. Marsh's 
cheery voice was heard calling him back. 

** I say, Frank ; you are not going off in that way. You will 
stay and have tea with us ? '* 

" Thank you, Mr. Marsh ; but I have letters to write to some 
friends in Antigua, and do not wish to lose the mail." 

" Hout ! the post does not go until to-morrow ; you have time 
enough to fill the mail-bag before then. Bairns, can't yon 
persuade him to remain ?" 

Ehoda, so inspirited, extended a delicate hand, £rom which 
the glove had just been withdrawn, and turned up a pair of 
eloquent, languishing eyes with a look of entreaty which might 
have pierced a man's soul through plate armour ; but Eva, who 
would have taken forcible possession of Cuthbert to pull him 
into the hall had he been there, just lifted up her blue eyes, 
which fell in an instant, and shaped her lips to words of 
invitation which never passed them. 

Whether he heard the unspoken words or was drawn in by 
the extended hand it is needless to inquire ; suffice it that the 
letters to Antigua were set aside until midnight, if they were 
written at all. 

After tea, a north-country tea, instead of his customary request 
for a song or two, Mr. Marsh said, quietly — 

" Bhoda, do you not think I ought to have a glimpse of the 
wonderful views you have taken lately ? Eva tells me they are 
so truthfcd one may hear the very leaves rustle and the river 
flow." 

Nay, nay, papa, I said you miglit almost fancy it." 
Well, puss, and isn't that pretty much about the same 
thing ? Come, Bhoda, bring out the ^eets of cardboard, and 
let me see, from these fancy sketches, whether you have 
wasted your time or not." 

"Miss Wearbank has certainly not misused her time, Mr. 
Marsh ; ^e has a power and finish rarely seen in a youDg 
lady's pencil," said Mr. Baebnm, when Rhoda left the roam 
lor her portfolio. " I have had frequent opportunities of judging 
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lier style ; but, Miss Marsh," continaed he, turning to Eva, 
*' how is it no vestige of your drawing is ever to be seen — no 
scrap of paper fluttering about tells of a taste for the art, 
although you admitted yourself that you had drawings to pro- 
duce ; and were I a phrenologist I might say you have * form ' 
and * colour/ and should be able to paint well ? " 

'^Ah, then, Mr. Eaebum, phrenology is wrong," laughed 
Eva ; "I have, really, nothing worth showing. Indeed, I am 
ashamed to look at them myself ; for since I have seen Ehoda's 
exquisite sketches I have been quite out of conceit with my 
own feeble attempts." 

'^ Indeed !" exclaimed Mr. Marsh; ''and so all your draw- 
ing lessons are to go for nothing, you puss I But here comes 
Bhoda with her treasure. Do you run, honey, for your * feeble 
attempts,' and let our phrenological friend here /or/n his own 
estimate as to the use of your colours," And he laughed 
jocosely. 

"Oh, papa ! I have not, reaUy, a drawing fit to be seen. 
Rhoda will tell you so if you only ask her," remonstrated 
Eva, in an undertone to her father, as he opened the door to 
facihtate her departure, and at the same time admitted Dr. 
Grove. 

** What is it that Eva does not think fit to be seen ? " asked 
the doctor, who had partly overheard her remonstrance, when 
he had shaken hands all round. '' What is it?" 

''Well, doctor, Mr. Baebum is desirous to see the bairn's 
drawings, and she says they are not fit to be seen beside 
lUioda's ; now, for my part, although I do not consider myself 
much of a judge, I always thought they were an average sample." 

**Yes; but, Mr. Marsh, Miss Wearbank's specimens are far 
above the average," interposed Mr. Eaebum, shaking hands 
with the doctor as he spoke ; " it would therefore be unjust to 
institute a comparison." 

Dr. Grove, with his head bent, his hand over his mouth, 
and his eyes half shut, stood somewhat in the shade, watching 
the group at the table bending over Ehoda's portfolio, and he 
saw her eyes expand and glisten with delight at the encomiums 
of Mr. Eaebum; he saw, too, the almost imperceptible curl 
of the Hp as Eva timidly brought her less pretentious store 
for inspection, evidently dreading Frank Eaebum's condemna- 
tion. Himself unseen, he kept his eye upon Ehoda, who had 
long been a mystery to him ; and now that his son evinced a 
leaning towards the fascinating young lady, he resolved to study 
iier more closely for that son's sake. 
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Eva stood with her arm drawn through her father's (it 
might he for support), watching anxiously the expression of 
the young connoisseur's face as he turned over drawing after 
drawing in grave silence, with a touch of sadness more than 
pleasure in his looks ; while Rhoda leaned forward eagerly, 
and, with her great black eyes, seemed ready to devour the 
silent tribute to her superiority and the inference of her 
cousin's mediocrity. 

But her triumphant eyes fell as Mr. Baebum (though without 
any of the artistic enthusiasm he had bestowed on her river 
scenes) quietly observed, " I see nothing in these drawings of 
which you, Mius Marsh, or any young lady need be ashamed ; 
they do not display the force or freedom of your cousin's, but, 
if I may venture an opinion, I should say you studied under 
different masters." 

" Dear me, how could you tell that ? " asked Eva, breathing 
more freely. 

" Oh ! very easily," replied he, with a slight smile ; " and 
were it not for the class of subjects selected, I should also say 
you had been instructed by a lady." 

"I declare you are as good as a conjuror, Mr. Raebum,"" 
said Eva, with sparkling eyes. 

** Yes, truly ; for he has observed your partiality for shipping 
and soa- views," thrust in Ehoda. 

Again the shade passed over Mr. Baebum's face, but Dr» 
Grove blow the cloud away with a breath of truth. 

*^ Perhaps, Miss Bhoda, difference of education has as much 
to do with subject as with style. A Sunderland teacher, her- 
self country-brod, would select the subjects most familiar both 
to herself and pupil. You may congratulate yourself on having had 
a London master skilled in his art and versatile in its exposition." 

Not only Eva but Mr. Baebum looked their thanks as the 
doctor spoke, and Bhoda acquiesced in the truth of his obser> 
vation with a ready frankness which deceived all but the shrewd 
old man. 

Believed from the suggestion of Cuthbert's secret inflaence, 
Mr. Baebum looked over the drawings with a new pleasure,, 
pointing out a defect here, a beauty there, ending with an 
encouragement to resume her pencil and an offer to assist her 
advancement by occasional suggestions. 

He did not say instructions, but it was inferred ; and Bhoda, 
gathering up her productions in superb disdain, carried them 
from the room, only to stamp with vexation on the floor of her 
chamber, and call herself and all concerned a "parcel of idiots.'** 
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As Mr. Eaebom went home that night, he collected the dust 
Ehoda had thrown into his eyes, and examined it by the glas& 
Dr. Grove had lent him. 

Not on that day alone had she coupled Eva's name with 
Captain Hesketh's, or artfully suggested a more than friendly 
relation between the two, which insinuations he (knowing 
nothing of Mary Beed) had taken for more than they were 
worth ; but previously to the picnic, and during it, dbe had 
so contrived as to leave a lurking suspicion In his mind that 
a very tender sentiment united Eva with the sailor. 

At once he sedulously set himself to find the key to her 
conduct, and once found, however much it might flatter his 
vanity, it kept him on the alert, not only with regard to Ehoda 
but himself. 

As the weather grew colder, and the leaves fluttered to the 
ground out of doors, sketching was abandoned; but by the 
cosy Are Eva collected her materials once more, and strove 
sedulously to overtake her cousin, whilst Ehoda in secret 
laughed scornfully at her efforts, knowing them to be futile. 

She threw the force of her character into all she did, and 
whether she touched the piano or the pencil, stamped her 
individuality upon it. The yery clothes she wore sat upon her 
differently than the same garments upon Eva. You felt thai 
Eva was graceful and beautiful, you both saw and felt that 
Ehoda was. 

Mr. Eaebum often dropped in to give the promised 
** suggestions," and at such times Eva would glow with 
animation. After a time, Ehoda suddenly discovered she had 
something yet to learn, and so sweetly and seductively referred 
to him all questions on perspective, lights or shadows, that 
poor Eva's gleam of sunshine faded into twilight. 

Early in November came Eva's birthday, and with it 
presents and letters of congratulation from many friends. 
Gloves, buckles, belts, books, and a small pyramid of silver 
thimbles were arranged before her when Mr. Marsh and Mr. 
Eaebum came in together, and the latter placed a parcel in 
her hand, with a low-voiced birthday wish which haunted her 
for many a day. 

It was an elegantly bound copy of Moore's ** Lalla Eookh," 
illustrated by Kenny Meadows, Stephanoff, and others ; and Mr. 
Eaebum, in offering it, said that the glowing oriental imagery of 
these poems always reminded him strongly of his occidental 
home, where all was light and sunshine, and the very flowers and 
foliage expanded into gorgeousness. 
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He had selected that, hoping to hear some portion of it from 
her lips, that he might listen and forget the English dnU 
November sky without. 

Eva listefhed to him with a radiant cheek, and expressed her 
pleased acceptance with a smile which well repaid him ; bat she 
begged to be excused reading aloud, — she should be sure to Bead 
them aU to sleep. 

" I will gladly risk it. Miss Marsh. I have a lurking susj^eion 
it will be with the reading as with the drawing, and I prefer 
being my own referee ; so I trust you will honbur my gift and 
myself by a gracious compliance. I look for no less." 

"Yes, yes, of course she will," cried Mr. Marsh. "Why 
should she not ? She reads aloud to me readily enough. But 
perhaps, honey, you would rather Frank read aloud to us ? " 

" Oh, yes, that I would ! " 

"Suppose, Eva" (Frank had never called her Eva before)," we 
make a compromise, and induce Miss Wearbank to join us in 
reading alternately, whilst your father smokes his pipe after 
dinner, and fancies it a hookah or nargilly." 

With feigned reluctance, Rhoda, who had come into the room, 
complied, fully aware of her own elocutionary powers. But she 
deceived herself in their effect on. others. Eva, with all her 
nervous timidity at the outset, read clearly and unaffectedly, 
from the heart to the heart. Ehoda read with finish and pre- 
cision, and the electric spark within kindled in the fire and the 
passion she pourtrayed, but the pathos she infused into her 
subject was artificial — art of the highest order, but still art. 
Strong emotions had a powerful exponent. Nature's more 
delicate expression lacked the indefinable charm of sympathetic 
feeling. 

This exquisite volume was a treasure to Eva. She read it 
until every line was printed on her memory ; but she read it in 
secret, kept it under her pillow, or hid away in a drawer. 

The giver knew nothing of this ; never saw the book about or 
in her hand ; and whether it was prized, or cast aside with the 
thimbles and gloves, he would have given much to know. 

Yet from that November day, Ehoda watched the twain with 
^yes sharpened by jealous fear, and by every art strove not onty 
to gain an ascendency over her in Mr. Baebnm*s affections, but 
to destroy any germs of hope budding in her cousin's heart; 
arguing with herself that the sooner Eva was disenchanted fhe 
hotter for her own future peace. They could not both marry him ; 
and Eva was not one to break her heart over any man. 

It was but a repetition of former months passed in this way. 
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Bhoda's passion increased in vehemence with every check ; then 
she grew angry with Frank Baebum for his insensibility to the 
love she had all but offered, and more angry with herself to find 
her penetration baffled, her skill at fault. 

Eva all this time was growing pale and tearful — troubled with 
frequent headaches; — languid yet excitable, and though Dr. 
Grove prescribed, and she swallowed his medicine, no improve- 
ment was perceptible. Her disease plainly lay beyond the scope: 
of pharmacy. 



CHAPTEE XXn. 

BEHIND THE CURTAINS. 

The arrow shot with so much tact by Dr. Grove had not only 
relieved Eva from a depressing sense of inferiority, and openi 
Mr. Raebum*s eyes to Rhoda's manoeuvres, but had warned 
Ehoda herself to be more wary and subtle. No longer venturing 
on open innuendo, she contrived to introduce topics in his hear- 
ing which induced Eva to advert to Cuthbert or his calling, 
though to one without a clue to the labyrinth, Eva's remarks 
appeared the offspring of a heart keenly alive to all which 
concerned the voyager, and proud of an opportunity to name 
him. 

Then she assumed the secret office of mentor, and cautioned 
Eva on the misconstruction a man so reserved as Mr. Baebum 
was likely to put on her extreme frankness and affability. '* He 
may suppose you are in love with him, or making advances, my 
dear ; and what a dreadful thing that would be," was one of her 
keenest shafts. 

Poor Eva, whose innate delicacy took fright at the bare 
suggestion, conscious of the growing love in her own heart, 
timidly took herself to task, and feai^ lest she unconsciously 
betrayed unsought the warmth of her feelings towards Frank, set 
a careful guard upon her speech and actions, and chilled him by 
a coldness and reserve as uninteUigible as it was unnatural. 

Rhoda could be artless and winning, languishing or haughty, 
as suited her best ; but there was always a degree of dignity in her 
carriage and manner, even in her most familiar moods, so that 
Eva once more contrasted herself unfavourably with her cousin, 
and began to wish her father had sent her to school in Brighton, 
instead of to what Rhoda had designated '' that humdrum 
parson's." 

Frank Raebum must have been blind had he not seen Rhoda's 
desperate attempts to captivate him, and the passion that gleamed 
in her eyes ; but though his good breeding prevented any 
allusion by word or look to Rhoda's origin, he inew it weU, and, 
instead of laying the flattering unction to bis soul that she was 
desperately in love with himself, reasoned that she was deairoas 
to secure him for the sake of his purse and position. 

It was not in his nature to be otherwise than courteous to a 
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lady ; nor coald he withhold the little attentions she sought 
wiUiout appearing nngallant, if not uncivil ; therefore, as Eva 
hecame daily more reserved, and withdrew from conversation, 
cards, or music, Ehoda gradually engrossed the one, and 
monopolised him during the others, much to his chagrin. 

Eva's increasing languor and debility were her excuse for 
declining to sing or play, except on rare occasions, and, from her 
chair or sofa, she watched him turning over music or joining in 
duets with heavy heartaches and low sighs. 

Little could she tell how much he sacrificed at the shrine of 
politeness, when he strayed from her side, and stood beside the 
tall upright piano, with the wide room between them, obedient 
to the wishes of the sweet singer ; and so she pined inwardly 
with the restraint put upon herself, and the growing conviction 
that Frank Eaeburn was destined for her cousin. 

Across this gloom came glimpses of sunshine. Beleased from 

his thraldom he would seat himself near to her and speak of 

things in which he knew her to be interested. He brought a set 

of chessmen, and on her father's draughtboard began to teach 

her chess ; as they played her coolness and shyness insensibly 

wore away, the intonation of his voice became soft and tender, 

his eyes eloquent with a new light, until she, in a dreamy maze, 

forgot the moves, while repeating to herself from her precious 

book, 

" And oh, if there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is this, it is this." 

But even on this Elysium Ehoda intruded. She became 
desirous of initiation into the mysteries of chess likewise ; so 
Eva resigned her partner with a faint sigh, heard and interpre- 
ted by Frank nevertheless. 

Mr. Marsh, loving both the girls, and being by nature as 
open-hearted as he was open-handed, and as unsuspicious, saw 
no by-play, and not being either worldly-wise or a match-maker, 
never thought of the consequences of bringing a handsome, 
intelligent young fellow into almost daily association with two 
impressionable girls. 

He had been the friend of Frank's uncle, had known his 
father, and, being attached to the gentleman himself, lost sight 
of the possibility that young ladies might become attached in a 
still greater degree. He smoked his pipe and talked politics, 
and played draughts, or whist, in which Frank joined ; 
and he listened to the music, or the reading, or went to sleep 
with a handkerchief over his head, just as unconcernedly as 
though Mr. Baebum was one of the family; and he puzzled 
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himself anxiously about Eva's variable health without the most 
remote idea of the cause. 

Mr. Raebum, at times, hurt by the distant reserve of Eva, so* 
foreign to her nature, yet re-assured by casual words and tones 
when she was off her guard, longed for an opportunity to break 
the irritating chain of uncertainty, and but for the constant pre- 
sence of Rhoda would have decided the question whether Eva 
was pining for Cuthbert or for himself; a question which tor- 
mented him with its persistent recurrence and kept his mind alsO' 
cm the strain. 

Something told him he was loved ; but Ehoda had kept the 
captain so constantly dinning in his ears, he felt dimly apprehen- 
sive he might be mistaken. And during these fluctuating hopes 
and fears Christmas came, and Christmas cheer, and Christmas 
gifts. 

Among the rest, Mr. Raebum brought a pair of bracelets for 
each of the cousins, equally rich, though differinc; in workman- 
Bhip, and these he in^sted on elasping on und^the mistletoe, 
paying himself with kisses. 

Ehoda thought he was very inexpert in fastening the jewels on 
Eva*s slender wrist, and that his kisses seemed warmer than the 
occasion warranted ; but she did not hear the whispered words, 
** Dear Eva, wear these for my sake," or her own bracelets would 
have burnt her arms. 

Mr. Marsh, looking on, opened his eyes to the state of affairs 
for the first time. Then they gleamed and twinkled with an 
expression of anything but displeasure, as he turned away with 
a low chuckle, muttering something which sounded like " young 
slyboots." 

As for Eva, it would be difficult to determine whether she was 
more delighted or disconcerted by the words which accompanied 
Frank Raebum's gift. He had called her Eva for some little 
time ; the familiar footing on which he came and went, and was 
received by Mr. Marsh, seeming to warrant its adoption ; but the 
one impressive word of endearment which prefaced her Christian 
name was new from him, and sank deep into her soul. In the 
solitude of her own chamber she unclasped the bracelets from 
her slender arms and viewed them with swimming eyes. 

Surely he would not have asked her to wear them for his sake 
unless she were indeed "dear" to him. Oh! what a delicious 
thought was that ! But what if these were only complimentary 
words, and he had said as much to her cousin ? A sigh followed 
the thought, and the worn look, so common to her of late, settled 
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<m her yonng £aee ; bat it passed away as Frank's tones recurred 
to her memory, and she unclosed her priceless ''Lalla Bookh" 
to read in bed for half an hour, and dream of the giver after- 
wards. 

Under the enehanted infbence of the book and bracelets she 
brightened so wonderfully^ tiiat Dr. Grove, with comical k>ok and 
haif closed eyes, asked a few days later—- 

'* Have you taken any medicine besides that of my prescript 
tion, Miss Eva ?" 

''No, doctor, of course not !'' was the surprised answer. 

'' Are you ^pdte sure, young lady ?" 

'* Quite sure; but why do you ask ?" 

'' Why ? Because you are so suddenly better ; and as I had 
not changed your medicine, I thought perhaps you might have 
changed physician and medicine botib." 

" Did you prescribe mistletoe, doctor ?" idyly esiqiiired Mr. 
Marsh, who had been listening. 

''Ah, that's it, is it? spirit of mistletoe, to be sure; wonder- 
ful medicine that, administered by the proper practitioner ! All 
depends on that ; doesn't it. Miss Eva ? " 

" I protest, papa, it's too bad, both of you and the doctor." 
And the confhsed young lady ran out of the way of their banter 
with her cheeks aU aglow, much to the perplexity of Bhoda, who 
met her on the stairs. 

After dusk the following day — New Year's Eve — Eva sat by 
the fire embroidering mottoes on perforated card for bookmarks, 
with a volume by her side partly filled with them. They were 
intended as trifling New Year's gifts. The one in which she was 
putting the finishing stitches bore the motto, "«/« vous aims;'* 
for whom intended it would be difficult to say ; perhaps she did 
not know herself. 

Hhe heavy crimson curtains were drawn close across the bay 
window, and Bhoda, as was her wont at twilight, stood behind 
them, looking out on the stream and the sky, revolving the cease- 
less question in her mind, "Does he love me, or does he not ? " 

Suddenly the door opened. Mr. Baebum stepped in, and came 
brii^y forward to exchange greetings with Eva. 

"Dear Eva, I am so delighted to find you alone!" Eva 
blushed. The listener held her breath. " But where is Miss 
Wearbank?" 

" I tiiought i^e was in the room," said Eva, in confusion, 
looking round ; " she must have gone to change her dress ; she 
has been out." 

" If you have no objection, Eva, I will seat myself beside you. 
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This is the warmest comer of the room/' said he, drawing a chair 
near as he spoke. Of course, though Eva made no reply, she 
had no objection. After a few remarks about the weaker, the 
season, &c., he inquired, lightly — 

** What may you be employing your dainty fingers on?" 

** Only book-marks for New Year's gifts.** 

He took up the one she had just completed, read the motto, 
aloud, *^Je vous aime" and then, with an entire change of 
manner, asked in low but earnest tones — 

" Eva, will you give this to me ?'* 

Taken by surprise, though she had half hoped this in her secret 
heart, unwilling to be the first to confess — afraid to grant — 
ashamed to deny — she paused — ^blushed — ^hesitated — ^thought of 
Rhoda — and that gave a tinge of coquetry to her reply, — 

" I don't know — ^I — will not this do as well ?'* and she tendered 
*^ Friendship's Offering.'* **Iwill give you this, or this, ^The 
gift of a friend f' or this, * Pensez k moi.' Will not one of these 
please you ?** 

He shook his head. *' This, Eva, this ; will you give me this ?** 

She hesitated, half inclined to comply, then thought of Bhoda, 
and jealousy withheld the boon ; but a bright inspiration glanced 
through her mind. 

" There are a number more in this book. See if there is no 
other you would like as well, Mr. Baebum,** and her voice 
trembled strangely as she spoke. 

"No other; I desire no other," yet mechanically he turned 
over the leaves. At length, with a slight start, he snatched one 
from the book, which dropped unheeded to the floor, and 
exclaimed with rapturous delight — 

" Yes, Eva, I will take this one, with your permission. 
Dear, dear Eva, may I have this ? *' And he pressed the bit of 
card-board to his lips. It bore the two words, " Eva Marsh.** 

" You may have both,** was her reply, as she buried her 
burning face in her hands. 

" God bless you, my own darling Eva ! you have made me 
happy beyond expression. Look up, my own love, and confirm 
my joy.** And as he held her to his manly briaast, he removed 
the hands which hid her tearful eyes, and kissed her fondly. 
"Speak to me, Eva, love, if but one word.** 

" Oh Frank ! dear Frank ! I do love you.** And now the 
drooping head sank on his shoulder, and she wept in fulness of 
heart and happiness. 

And there t^ey sat together for some time, absorbed in thought, 
with now and then a whispered word of endearment, a closer 
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pressure of the form he held, or a gentle kiss on her warm lips 
to tell how hlest they were. 

And what of Rhoda? did she faint, or scream ? 
Neither : she clutched the window-frame for support, hut soon 
^rew rigid as a statue. She heard all — all — low as were the 
tones — ^heard with agony of spirit indescrihahle, yet could not 
stir. 

At last, rousing herself by a strong effort, she glided stealthily 
from the room, and was seen no more that night. 

Frank thought he heard the door open, but turning round and 
observing nothing, concluded he was mistaken. 

" Do you remember running into my arms, Eva ? Do you 
know I longed to clasp you to me then, for I had fallen in love 
with you before that ? " 

" Why, Frank, you must be dreaming." 
" A very pleasant dream, then. I saw you first at Leamside, 
and lost my heart at once. I should have revealed my love long 
ago, but could never find you alone. Bhoda was like a duenna, 
ever by your side. I did not dare to hope for this glorious 
opportunity when Martin let me in to-night. My Eva — mine." 

Shortly he resumed, "You have your bracelets on. Let 
me show you something." So saying he unclasped one from her 
arm, touched a spring at the back of a small cameo, and revealed 
his own miniature exquisitely drawn. 

"Oh, Frank ! how beautiful. I shall, indeed, wear it for your 
sake now." 

" I have hitherto felt a secret joy, Eva, that you wore it, even 
though unconsciously.'' 

And then he told her how apprehensive he had been lest she 
had given her heart into the keeping of Cuthbert, how much pain 
the supposition had caused him, how often he had determined to 
know the worst, and been defeated by the constant presence of 
her cousin, and how a casual remark of Dr. Gh*ove's had partially 
dissipated his jealous fears, and made him hopeful for himself. 

This confession was interrupted at the outset by a merry little 
laugh from Eva, who evidently regarded the bare supposition of 
her being in love with Cuthbert as something irresistibly comical. 
He was soon in possession of the knowledge that the captain 
was engaged to Mary Beed ; information accompanied by a very 
flattering description of Mary herself, ending with, " She is as 
industrious, steady, and amiable a girl as you could meet with 
anywhere." 

" I wonder if she is as amiable as you are generous in your 
praise, Eva," exclaimed he, with a look of admiration. 
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'< Qyenerops ! there is no generosity about it; I only. spok»*the^. 
truth." 

'' Young ladies are not always generous eoou^ to sponk truth 
of eaph other, darling." 

" Ah» Frank, now you are ungenerous." 

'' Am, I^ ? Well, we will not dispute a)>out it; perbai)»I ain»" 
And with a smile he pressed closer the little hand resting ga 
confidingly in his, 

Thus on that New Year's eve tbay sat together until Mr. 
Ularsh c^me in, when Mr. Baebum said tii^at hq wished tp soiieit 
from Mr. Marsh a ^w Year's gift of his oin^ seleotion, 

*' I make np blind promise^, young gentleman ; hut< I am. not 
vory ioacQe^sible. Do you know what he wants, E/va ? " 

'' Nay, Mr. Marsh, do not ask her. It isyour Eva I would beg 
of you." 

** I thopght as much. I saw what wa^ coming under the 
mistletoQ on Christma^ Eve. However^ I know no one I would 
sooner trust my treasure with. Frank» I love you aa my own sos^ 
If pw^ <K>nie and kis^ mo, puss, apd say, ' Thank you, papa,' " 

And he was tjianked. 

Bhoda did not make her appearance next momingk She was 
il}, and kept hfx her room, but would suffer no one near her. She 
had a nervous headache and must be quiet, she said. 

Quiet ! Her brain was in a ferment. All night sibe had pacedi 
abput her chamber in frantic agony, with botii hands clasped 
behind her head, chaiing like a caged lion, and muttering thoughts 
tbat lashed her wild rage to frenzy. " And this is the and of all 
my passionate love, all my wild hopes of happiness with him ! 
Vox this I have played the doting fool, and thought he might 
be won. What can that baby know of love for such a man ? 
W)iAt i^ her lovie to mine ? The rill tp the mounts torrent. 
And he» the tr^itpr, tp wear that icy mask so long — ^to hide the 
p^i^ting heart beneath ! And I, too, mugt wear a ma^k henee- 
forth; must sun myself in the light of their love; most greet 
them che,^y a? though I rejoiced with them. Bejoice ! Ay, 
a^ the tigress robbed of her young. And how shaJl I compel 
my^el| tp watph their wooing ? Watch it ! I who would give my 
vei^ soul tp win the love he has thrown away on a mere heby 
If I do, it will be to mar the wooing. Let them exult in their newr 
found bliss. Did not Solomon say that jeelou^y was cruel as the 
grav<0 ? They laugh best who laugh last, aiid I will crush thw 
laughter. Ay, ay, Frank Baebum, wear your darling Bva in 
your heart of hearts ! Your Eva, w^o has name, ai}A fortune, 
and a pedigree to m&te with ! Be^oth her — ^merry her — huA I 
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■will sunder you. I — I, the * beggar's brat,' the * waif of the 
Wear.' " 

And so she raved and chafed until she was exhausted, and 
then flung herself, dressed as she was, across her couch, and 
slept heavily. 

There were dark circles fiiroiuid h^ eyes, wh^n she came down 
to breakfast, that second of January, the result, it was presumed, 
oi the intense hsadache ; of th« more intense kMrtaehs no cine 
hsA ft siis|)ieian. Her s^le, it is tme, wjie eoinewha^t Itfia^d ; 
but when aeqnainted by Mr. Marsh wi^ EVa'^ betrothad 1i6 the 
''bumpkin," her congratulations were as wvi^rm as thoiigli i^ 
meant th^n, and her snrpl'ise as tnaiafest He ^loogh the mmBm 
enrtoinfi had sever conceded a listenclr. 



CHAPTER XXin. 



THE CAPTAIN OF THE ** POLLY." 



The captain of a sailing vessel has plenty of time for reflection 
in the coarse of a long voyage ; and as Cuthbert sat in his cabin 
or paced the deck watching his barque rise or dip with the 
heavy rollers of the broad Atlantic, memory was bnsy in his 
brain, and conscience stalked beside him like his shadow. 

King of his craft, he was isolated above the companionship 
of his subjects. His crew might laugh and sing and jest among 
themselves to wile away the time or dismiss obtrusive thought ; 
but there was no such Lethe for him, especially as he had no 
undue leaning towards the oblivion of the rum-cask. 

In his cabin hung a miniature of Mary, painted two or three 
years before by a travelling artist, of which the most to be said 
was that it resembled the original. This he had been wont to 
contemplate in all his softer moods with as much of veneration 
as love. As he had often told Mary, that picture had been a 
restraint upon him in many an hour of temptation, a comfort 
in many a trial. If a skulking lubber amongst his crew urged 
him to a flt of unmanly passion ; if a sense of irresponsibility 
left him free to be harsh, overbearing, unjust, or cruel, and a 
less scrupulous mate at his elbow suggested that a little wrong 
might be a great right, or that it was his duty to punish, a 
glance at the mDd face on his wooden wall would remind him 
tiiat it was his duty to do unto others as he would they should 
do unto him ; and tibat reflection served to soften many a tone 
of asperity, many an act of reprisal. 

Little as the seamen under his command knew it, they, in 
a great measure, owed to that ill-painted portrait the kindness 
and consideration with which they were treated. 

A temper, naturally hasty and impetuous, roughing it at sea 
amongst men whose mildest form of speech was an oath, under 
a captain who made kicks serve him for words, might have 
developed into coarseness and ferocity, and, but for the influence 
of the gentle girl who had been more than a sister to him^ 
would have done so. 

Mary's childish sympathy, consolations, and counsels, had 
upheld the sinking heart of the boy, and as she grew to 
womanhood their influence deepened. She had served to preserve 
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his humanity, and when he emerged from the last gradation of 
obedience and stepped on the deck of the '* Polly/* master of 
barque and crew, he carried that picture with him as an amulet, 
unwittingly. 

In the bustle of harbour duties, the stowage of cargo late on 
board, the clearing out from the labyrinth of vessels already in 
dock or coming into port, whilst weathering the rough gales 
which swept the North Sea, keeping captain and crew alike on 
the alert, whilst meeting and breasting the Channel currents, he 
had little leisure to spare for home thought, and if the picture 
caught his eye by chance, he turned away from that which 
seemed to look a reproach. 

Once in the open ocean, every breeze that shook the sails 
or murmured through the shrouds seemed to repeat the words 
** uncanny." The black eyes whose witchery haunted him on 
shore dimmed and faded out before the mild hazel ones limned 
there before him. Ghradually repentance came, and the next 
vessel they spoke bore a line of penitence to his placable Mary. 

This was followed by a longer letter from BaJiia. 

The former went down to the " yellow-haired mermaidens under 
the sea," as many a letter of love or duty had gone before ; but 
the latter reached Sunderland safely, and prepared Mary to 
receive her truant with a smile of welcome, when he followed it, 
a month or six weeks later. 

In the interim, and shortly after Cuthbert's departure, while 
the tears still flowed down Mary's cheeks, at the thought of their 
angry parting, of a quarrel which wind and wave might make 
eternal, ere the gray sails of the '* Polly " were lost to her strain- 
ing sight, watching the distant horizon from the South pier, the 
postman dehvered to the Bev. James Beed, in her absence, a 
letter, of which the following is a transcript : — 

"Revebend Sib, 

** In the purest of motives I write to warn you of that two- 
faced scoundrel, Cuthbert Hesketh, who is only following your 
daughter to make a fool of her. 

"I think it only my duty to let you know that he is dangling 
after Mr. Marsh's niece, and that Mr. Marsh, who ought to be 
ashamed of himself, encourages him. Being a parent myself, I 
can feel for you, and therefore I put you on your guard against 
a double-dealer, leaving it to you to break the news to your poor 
daughter, who, I trust, is not too infatuated to show a becoming 
spirit. — ^Yours, 

'*A Well- Wishes." 
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Mr. Beed, eongratalaimg himself (mMaxj's temporary abseciee, 
as there was no fire, lit a taper he kept in his study to seal Imi 
letters hy^ and set fire to the precious document, leaying it to bum 
out within the fender, muttering to himself, " The contemptible 
mischief-maker. I should like to wring her ears, whoever she is.'* 

Though a mild and forbearing clergyman, a very charitable and 
excellent sample of the cloth, he was a man capable of human 
indignation and fiatherly feeling ; and was not the wish natural ? 

Beyond that little ebullition of just resentment, nothing more 
was heard of the anonymous crawl, the joint production of Oonl> 
son and Hesketh genius. 

The shaft, therefore, fell short of the mark, and Mary, grieving 
for Cuthbert, had not the double mortification of believing herself 
slighted for another. Even Eva, in her occasional letters, never 
adverted to his attention to her cousin, not thinking it anjrthing 
serious, and not being given to roischief-'making. 

So when Cuthb^t came back, anxious to obtain forgiveness 
from Mary for his hasty temper (he said nothing of inconstancy), 
he had not to sue in vain ; she was too blest in his return to 
criticise the bungling apology he made for absenting himself in 
what he termed *^his foolish pique." 

Once more he sat in the drowsy parlour whenever he could be 
spared from the quay, and for three or four weeks all went on 
smoothly. Knowing his own weakness, he avoided Durham, «nd 
urged Mary to consent to be his wife before he went to sea Again, 
fie was willing to leave her bdiind while die provided a suitable 
voyaging outfit against his return in the spring, when he hoped 
she would be prepared to sail with him. 

Thus, though the '* Polly " had been in port two or three 
weeks, nothing had been heard or seen of Cuthbert until the 
afternoon of the third of January, when Mr. Baebum met him at 
the Hat-and-Feathers in the Market Place, whither each of them 
had gone to fortify himself against the intense cold with grog, 
<Mr hot brandy and water, according to peculiar taste. 

It appeared that Cuthbert, taking Mary's half-assent far a 
whole one, had come over at once to acquaint his father with 
kis ioftended marriage, and to procure the necessary licence. 

That important document had not been in his pocket-book 
half an hour when he had the misfortune to meet Mr. Baebnm, 
and in the gladness of his heart revealed the nature of his 
business in Durham. 

Thus doubly relieved of all fear of the captain as a rival, 
Frank's heart was opened to a similar confidence. Anxious to 
atone for his own suspicions, he acquainted Cuthbert with his 
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Teoent engagement, snd begged he would accompu^ him to Mr. 
Mnrsh's to pay his respects to the bride-eleot. 

Onthbert endeavoured to excuse himself, but Mr. Baebmni 
would take no denial, and the two walked thither arm-in-arm, 
with widely different feelings ; the one elated with confidence and 
liope, the other lost in doubt and fear. 

Cathbert had a kind, good heart, but a very weak one, and 
his head was as weak ; then he was impulsive, and, though his 
principles were sound, he had very little strength to resist 
templAtion. 

Eva bounded towards them on their entrance, giving a hand 
to eadi with a gleeful exclamation of surprise. Ehoda (still 
suffering from the gnawing of jealousy and angir headache) 
raised herself languidly firom a pile of cushions, moved the fire- 
screen from before her, and also came forward to mieet them. 

Skilled as Bhoda was in the art of mastering emotion, a 
Tisible flush of pleasure over^read her &ce as Guthbert advanced 
•confusedly to shake the hand she proffered, a flu^ she made no 
eSdii to suppress, but seconded with such a lingering look of 
reproach that CutU>ert's eyes fell before it, and he felt himself 
very nmch of a deceiver. 

Neither ihe knodk at the door, nor the eager welcome, had 
xonaed Mr. Marsh, who was dozing by the Are with his long 
legs stretched out, and his head thrown back under cover of a 
China silk handkerchief, the gift of the seafaring friend ^en m 
the room. But Eva, witii a kiss on the sleeper's forehead, and a 
pat or iwa on his whiskered cheek, wakened him. 

After a yawn and a stretch he became ecmscions of ihe visitor's 
presence. 

'' Why, Cuthbert, lad, is that you ? I'm heartily glad to see 
you. We &ought you were having a nap on aa oyster bed, 
you were so long in making your appearance. And how' are 
all our good friends in Bmid^land ? " said he, the grasp of the 
haod e^ressing as much heartiness as his words. 

** Oh, thank you, cheery ! That is, if you mean the Eeeds.'* 

. '* Of course I mean the Reeds. What other friends could a 

Martk so fitly inquire for ? Why, the only song I could ever 

sing was, ' Qereeai grow the rushes oh !' and that I rushed into 

co» anwre." 

^ Erom a love of the rushes or the lasses ? " asdced Mr. Eaebum, 
quietly^ 

^ Umpli. Berhaps a little of hoik, Frank. But Cutiabert 
here contrived to love a Beed and a lass at the same time, and 
VfiJl marry the two some day without comimtting bigamy." 
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Notwithstanding his hronzed complexion, Cathbert's colour 
came and went during this little play upon words, flushing up into 
deep red at the last allusion, which, being made before Blioda, 
not only smote his conscience, but made him feel remarkably 
foolish and look so too. 

So palpable was his confusion » that even Mr. Marsh (not the 
most clear-sighted in such matters) observing it, exclaimed, 
** Why, Cuthbert, you are blushing like a young girl. I never 
knew you were bashful before. You surely have not got a black- 
amoor wife anywhere that you startle so at the word bigamy, or 
a China woman with useless feet and flnger-nails 2k foot long, eh ?" 

** Not I, Mr. Marsh ; I never sailed on that tack — but " 

^' Your matrimonial pun touched the captain nearer home than 
Africa or China, my dear sir. I hope I break no confidence in 
revealing that he came to Durham for a licence to marry both the 
Reed and the Ittss you referred to." 

" Oh! Cuthbert, is that true ? I'm so glad ! I'm so glad ! " cried 
Eva, clasping her hands with delight. 

** Give me your hand, my boy. I am proud to hear the news. 
But have you heard our news ? There, Eva is blushing now ! " 

Rhoda had returned to her cushions, and on the first mention 
of the Heeds so adjusted the convenient fire-screen as to hide 
her fftce, already half -buried in the pillows, from all but Cuthbert, 
who stood like a culprit, near enough to catch her glances of 
mingled indignation and pain. 

There, wi&out joining in jest or congratulations, she reclined, 
grasping her hair in the hand beneatiii her head, alternately 
biting her lips or setting her teeth as annoyance gave place to 
resolution; and thus ran the commentary of her thoughts on 
the conversation: — 

" Our good friends in Sunderland — Beeds, of course — ^I wish 
I could sunder them ; they are no friends of mine — I owe them 
no friendship — ^there's no love lost between Mary Beed and 
me. I hate the girl's mild, meek face — ^her amiability is dinned 
in my ears for ever ; amiability, indeed ! insipidity they should 
say. Marry her some day — ^not if I can help it. — Ah! Mr. 
Marsh, I ^ow the secret of the inconstant captain's blushes 
better than you. Mary Beed's reign is over. — ^What ! come for 
a licence to marry her — marry her. Surely I have not heard 
aright ! The deceitful wretch — ^well may he change colour and 
look like a fool, as he is ; but he shall not marry her, I am 
resolved. I choose to have him at my feet, and I will, while 
it suits me, even if Mary break her heart about him ; bat she'll 
not do that ; there never was a throb in her heart strong and 
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wild enough to break it. She may pine and mope, and die 
an old maid, bnt never of a broken heart ; only fierce, passionate 
natures like mine break hearts — their own. or others. Ah ! 
Eva's wedding now. My God ! this is too much — ^this is torture 
— to sit and hear again the story of the love I would give 
life and fame to win. Oh ! Franks Frank, would I could find 
the key to your heart — would I could move you with half the 
ease I can wind that fool of a captain round my finger. But 
I must not let him slip through my fingers whilst I lie here. 
I must rouse, spite of headache or heartache, or I shall miss my 
first item of revenge against the malignant Heskeths.'' 

She did rouse, summoned Cuthbert to a seat beside her 
pillowed chair, and whilst others believed her congratulating him 
on his approaching marriage, coolly upbraided him with incon- 
stancy to herself in tones too low to reach any ear but those for 
which they were intended. 

The humming-bird and rattle-snake typify Ehoda and Cuth- 
bert exactly. No sooner did she fix her lustrous eyes on him 
than their ^scination held him like a spell. Able to command a 
ship, yet he was not able to command himself, and Bhoda soon 
held Um in firmer bonds than before. 

Not that he forgot Mary, but the memory became a reproach 
to him, and he strove to shut it out. So skilfully did Ehoda be- 
guile him, that when he returned to Old Elvet late that night, 
he went with the impression that Ehoda's illness had been 
through grief at his apparent estrangement, and that her lo7& 
for him was so excessive she would die if he did not return it. 



CHAPTER XXrV. 
DsnrriNo from the shore. 

Hkrk 'V\n,n aprotty dilemma for a brave sea-captain 1 

Not HorcnlcR Hpinning for Omphale felt himself inore con- 
temptible than did Cuthbort, as he tossed on his bed at night, 
roaHoning and debating with himself to no purpose. 

Ho was entangled in a web which he believed to be of his 
own weaving, as so in part it was ; for though Ifihoda had nded 
an invisible shuttle and plied it dexterously, die had only wotrked 
np the material his own weakness and irresolution liad supplied. 
Ho had surrendered when he should have fought, loit^ed when 
ho should have fled, spoken that in his folly he could not recall 
in hill wisdom, and the result was a state of bewilderment whidi 
defies expression. 

What could he do ? He was bound in lov6 and honour to 
Mary, almost equally bound to Rhoda, and what was l^orse, bo^ 
were deeply in love with him, 

Mary was good, and pure, and kind — ^too kind for a fickle, 
tonseloss follorw like himself ; but then Rhoda was so beautifhl, 
fio loving, her wondrous oy^s penetrated his very sou). What 
oould he do ? He could not leave her to die through his deseir- 
tion ; and yet how could he be false to Mary — ISaxy who had 
hmm HO forgiving ? Perhaps Rhoda was right afiier all, and Mary 
had no depth of fooling. It might be bo, and Rhoda was aH 
love and devotion. Woli, he would not think, he would go to 
sloop and reflect in tlio morning. 

Go to sloop ho did not, and at the breakfast table next morn- 
ing kind Aunt Don)thy, who presided {vice Mrs. Hesketh, super- 
sedod, and in her chamber), was quite concerned at his jaded 
appearance. 

**Cuthbert, my dear bairn, how ill you look ; is anything 
wrong with you — are you not well ? ** inquired she, anxiously. 

*' No, tl)ank you, dear aunt, only I cannot sleep well out of 
a hammock, and last night I was more restless than usual.** 

** Doar me, what a fuss about nothing. I never heard you 
complain of your bed before ; but then, to be sure, there was 
no Olio to encourage your senseless whimsies until now,** jerked 
out Lucy, with a toss of her head, a curl of her always tumed- 
np uoso, and a glance of supreme scorn at Miss Dorothy. 
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'' Yon meoa, Lncy^*' said Mr. Heaketh, stoutly, ** that until 
yotti; Aaiit Dorothy oame there was no one with womanly sym-^ 
pathy or observatioit in the house." 

'* I meant no such thing. I meant what. I said. A pretty 
thing, indeed, if a good feather-bed won't serve our daini^ 
sailor to cdeep on '^ and it is a shame he should be uph^ in 
hift whimsi." 

"H(^ your saucy tongue, miss, and wait until yofu are 
^oken to," exclaimed Cutiibert, angrily, '*or VU give you a 
good shaking. I*ve put up with your impudence quite long 
enough." 

'<I shan't! and if you come near me I'll scratch your £Eice, 
Mid. then how will you look ? Your precious Miss Bhoda> I sup- 
po«e, has jilted you for Edwin Grove, and that has soured your 
v«ry sweet tester." 

<< I think, bairns, a little sweet temper would make break- 
{JE^. more digestible for all of us. Besides, nothing destroys 
beaiaty like ill-humour. A cross face like that will drive all your 
bei^s away, Lucy. Cnthbert, I thought you had more manli- 
mom than to threaten your sister," were the expostulatory 
words of Aunt Dorothy, addressing each in turn. 

" Look here, Dorothy " put in Mr. Hesketh by way of expla- 
nation, *' that boy has been badgered and baited and worried by 
L&cy Mid h^ mother till my patience has been worn out, and 
no wonder if he has lost his. But if Lucy says another 
wc»:d, I'll torn her out of the room and lock her up again." 

Lucy had been locked up twice since her father brought his 
si^er home, and knowing that even her mother was powerless 
to uphold her, wisely succumbed to the strong hand, not a little 
influenced; moreover, by her aunt's hint concerning beauty and 
beauf^. So she held her peace after her father's threat, if we 
except a few angry mutterings like the distant rumble of a sp^it 
thunderstorm. 

«Well, Aunt Dorothy, I own it was lubberly to speak as 
I did, and I am sorry I so degraded myself. But a sleepless 
night does not improve a hot temper, and that's a fact. You 
are a good soul. Aunt Dolly, that you are ; and if I had only 
had your beaming face at my father's table, and your kindly 
counseLat, instead of the cross looks, harsh words, and hard blows 
that fell to my lot as a boy in this very house, I should have 
been a better man than I am now ; yes, and steered clear of 
shoals I am, like to be stranded on." 

**Do yon> think ao, bairn? Well, I wish for your sake^I 
had been here ; but your mother never invited me, and duty 
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kept me by your grandmother's side while she lived. How- 
ever, considering the life you have led, I am very well satisfied 
with you on the whole, and I feel very proud of my nephew." 

''Tliat's compliment for compliment, Dolly," laughed Mr. 
Hesketh. 

'* Aye, aye, and here's a kiss for your good opinion, dear 
Aunt Dorothy," and Cuthbert darted forward, dragging the cloth 
after him, at the imminent risk of overturning the brea^st ware, 
to fling his arms about his aunt's neck, and kiss her chubby 
i&ce with hearty good will. 

** Th^re, there, Cuthbert, lad ; you are rumpling my cap." 

** Never mind, aunt ; I would buy you half-a-dozen caps for 
the pleasure of kissing your kind old lips. Oh, I've something 
up-stairs that will just suit you !" and off he set, almost up- 
setting in his haste Mrs. Hesketh, who stood in IJie doorway, 
with expressively folded hands. 

''Ah, Mr. Hesketh, that is just like your son ; he is remark- 
ably ready with his kisses. He never kissed me in his life." 

" Did you ever kiss him, Maria, even as a boy ? Did you 
ever give him a kind word?" asked Mr. Hesketh, sadly and 
soberly. 

** Well, I don't suppose I ever did kiss him ; he didn't deserve 
it. And when did your son ever bring me a present like that^ 
I should like to know ? " continued she, superciliously, as 
Cuthbert, re-entering the room, unfolded a valuable Canton-crape 
shawl, and placed it round the shoulders of his gratified relative 
with a look of admiration. 

At the remark he turned round, and answering his step- 
mother, said quietly, '* I brought that shawl home firom China 
when I brought the handkerchiefs for &ther and Mr. Marsh. 
It was intended for you, Mrs. Hesketh, as my &ther knows, 
and I also brought a second for my sister ; but I was met at 
the very door with such unkind and ungracious words that I 
thought better of it, and kept the shawls in my kit until now. 
I was not disposed to buy liie civility common humanity should 
have prompted. However, as I have this time found you disposed 
to be somewhat more civil than heretofore, I will bring you 
down the shawl I meant for Lucy. If not quite as valuable as 
Aunt Dorothy's, it is at least worth having, and may teach you 
to estimate me differently in the future. Kind words travel 
fast and £eu*, but ill ones sink deepest into the heart." 

'' Only into evil hearts, prepared to receive them, bairn ; ill 
words pass from a kind heart like the breath from a mirror. 
Bemember that, Cuthbert." 
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'* Thai I will, annt, for the sake of the kmd voice that said 
it," cried Cuthbert, as he went off for the second shawl. 

Both Mrs. Hesketh and Lucy looked very foolish when he 
returned with a shawl differing only from the other in its 
embroidery. The one was worked in coloured silks, and so 
deftly wrought, that no eye could detect a joining or dis- 
tinguish right side from wrong, whilst the colours were 
remarkably pure and brilliant. 

The second was simply a cream white like the body of the 
other, and Mrs. Hesketh, fond of fine colours, looked longingly 
at the prize she had lost, though she was gracious enough to 
thank him, and utter some sort of an apology. Miss Dorothy, 
detecting the vagrant look, vohmteered to exchange shawls with 
Mrs. Hesketh, saying that the white one would best suit an 
old woman. Mrs. Hesketh would have accepted her offer, but 
Cuthbert negatived it at once, giving his aunt all credit for 
good nature, but maintaining his own right of presentation. 

Mrs. Hesketh and Lucy learnt a lesson that day they were 
not h'kely to forget, sinqe it touched one of their weak points 
— love of dress ; a lesson deepened when, some months later, 
a gentleman staying in Scarborough at the same time with them- 
selves accosted Miss Dorothy, and offered to purchase her shawl 
^t any price she would name. 

He was a manu&cturer of brocades by the Jacquard loom,' 
from Manchester, and wished to make experiments on the dyes 
and method of embroidery. £50, £60, £70, £80 were offered ; 
and when the old lady respectfully, but firmly, told him it was 
a gift which no money could purchase, he went away quite 
chagrined, his commercial mind not understanding a higher claim 
than money. 

But this is in advance of the story, which must drift away 
from the shawl and shawl- wearers, to the shawl-giver and the 
wily woman who was bent on his destruction. 

Cuthbert had half resolved to steer clear of South Street, but the 
little episode of the shawls having lost him his train, and there being 
no other until the afternoon (railways in 1840 were not much 
beyond their infancy), he walked with his father to the office, 
and thence sauntered through the Bailey and Palace Green to 
the walks by the Wear, meditating, as he went, and torment- 
ing himself over his conduct and its consequences. 

From her chamber window Bhoda had seen him emerge from 
the gothic gateway opposite, and stand hesitating which path 
he should tfiie, then, without crossing the bridge, direct his steps 
towards the Count's Cottage. 
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It was evident he intended to avoid her ; but ate had deter- 
mined he riioold not ; so, slipping on her bonnet and a eaidinal 
oape of grey sqnirrel, with mnff to match, hnrried oat of the 
house and over the Prebend*s Bridge, slackening her speed only 
when she reached the opposite bank of the river. Then her pace 
subsided to a sharp brisk step, saeh as any energetic woman would 
tread over firosty ground with, to keep the blood in ciienlation 
and the mind active also. 

As may be anticipated, she soon overtook Cnthbert, as he was 
sauntering listlessly along, with the rattan in his hand, striking 
down here and there a pendant icicle, or a solitary leaf flutter- 
ing on a bare bou^, or flicking the hoar frost from the grass 
which fringed his path with £Eury spears, less threatening in 
their myriads than the one living foe tracking his steps with a 
smiling hce and pitiless heart. A heart, aye, colder than the frost 
of winter, for thi^ mi^t thaw, and her heart would not. 

Every frosty rime or flake of snow in each succeeding winter 
fell upon that heart and chilled it. It was in winter she was- 
left to the elements, left to the mercy of the world, a waif on 
the banks of that very river, to be fostered by charity and taunted 
with her birth and dependence when least prepared for the shock. 
Did she not see the curled lips and hear the whispered words 
of dames and Ham«ftlR vrhose birth and breeding were unimpeac^ 
able, as they passed h^ at church or in the street, at fete 
or regatta, as tlrau^ she were of other earth than they ? IHd 
not the very servants execute her commands with an obedience 
differing from the obedience with which Eva's li^iest wishes were 
anticipated ? Had not those domestics (or two of them) seen 
her in her rags, a pinched and frozen atomy, and did they not 
look as if they remembered it well ? What had the world done 
for her but cultivate a sensibility to pain and ignominy ? Had 
she not been nurtured in a bdief that honour and competence, 
nay, luxury, were her birthright, only to be UAd at last that 
she was b^gar-bom, base-bom, and had no claim on kin or 
landness? Had it not been more cruel than kind to pamiwr 
her into a keener sense of wrong and shame ? She owed imthmg 
to the world but seom, and she would pay it in kind. Bvcn 
the lo^e, the absorbing passionate love she had cherislied fer 
the one idol of her soul, had been thrust aside as worthless, 
unregarded, unrecognised, and this was the last drop to her 
brimming cup of hitteniesB. 

Not even Frank Ba^Nim could stoop to love the namefess 
ofisprii^ of a beggar, a snicide ; she knew his pride alone had 
kept him from her — £eared it fri»n the first — yet madly daied 
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to hope. He had set her aside for a baby better-bom. Yes,. 
the baby who had slept in the same cradle with her had stolen 
him from her, and if she foiled to sever them would pillow her 
head npon his breast for all the years to come. 

With thoughts like these, one-sided, distorted, and fallacious, 
did Rhoda ^ her solitude, and crush out every feeling of 
kindliness or gratitude. There was a volcano in her heart, bui 
it was a volcano under ice — Hecla or Chimborazo. 

As one of the feunily which had dealt the first blow to her 
peace, Cuthbert was marked for her prey ; not that she meant 
to shoot, or stab, or poison him ; those were the acts of inferior 
natures. She struck at his peace of mind, his self-respect, and 
through him she would aim her first blow at others. She had 
yet to learn that no pain she could inflict on Cuthbert would 
trouble Mrs. Hesketh or Lucy in the least, except it might b& 
as dealt by her. 

Long before Cuthbert reached the thick planting round th& 
Count's Cottage, Bhoda's step behind him arrested his attention ; 
he knew the firm, proud footfiftll, and his heart bounded at the 
well-known sound. What should he do now? He could not 
turn and run like a coward from a woman. He had not sought 
the meeting, and fate itself declared against him. He would 
arm himself against her. 

Vain his armoury. She came prepared to complete her 
conquest, and he was ill-prepared to resist it. The outworks 
had given way long ago, and only the citadel remained to be 
vanquished. 

She professed herself amazed to see him there ; had feared 
he was on his way to Sunderland without a thought for her. 
She had been stifled by the atmosphere in-doors, and came out. 
to see if the cold fresh air would relieve her aching head. And 
then she sighed as if the case was hopeless. Besides, she longed 
to be alone ; it was so terrible to sit and chatter amongst 
thoughtless and happy people, wearing a mask to hide her own 
emotions while her very heart was breaking, and those aroundi 
knew nothing of her trouble. 

There was truth in her tone and plea; the sentiment wad- 
genuine ; but the application->-what of the application ? 

Cuthbert standing there before her like a criminal, measur- 
ing his rattan with hands and eyes, not daring to look up> 
into hers, began to apologise, and blundered out something not 
very intelligible, but very much to the purpose (Rhoda*s purpose), 
of his regret and sorrow that any inadvertent act or word of his 
should have given a moment's uneasiness to her, of the sleepless 

M 
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iiight he had spent, and how miserahle he was at the thought of 
her pain. That he would willingly die to serve her. And in the 
«nd he rivetted his own chains yet more hopelessly. 

There is no question he was a consummate fool to be se 
easily entrapped, but no man is wise who makes love to two 
women at once, and he was by no means either the first sea- 
man or the first landsman who has done that silly thing, waver- 
ing between faiths, singeing at iwo fires. 

He did not return to Bunderland that day — nor the neart — 
nor the next. 

He did not write to Mary to excuse his absence, not being 
an apt hand at equivocation, nor having a palatable trutii to assign. 

Besides, he resolved each night that he would surely depart 
next morning. Next morning found him loitering in South StiDet 
more irresolute than ever. 

A hint from his shipowners at length stimulated his movte- 
ments, and he unwillingly tore himself from Ehoda. 

She had, however, so contrived that at iiis departure he 
begged ^e would write to him, and ^e, with feigned irtfluo- 
tance, consented ; but she hated the name of <' Ehoda," land 
would only be written to as *<Eve,** a name as near 'to Iter 
liear cocsin's sweet one as she could ihink. He was to address 
his letters to the post-office for E. M., and she weuld call for 
them. She knew her uncle had other views for her, and dared 
not meet his displeasure if their love were avowed openly. 

Those other views clearly referred to Edwin Grove, wboBb 
palpable attentions had excited Cuthbert's chagrin mositiM 
before, and Dr. Grove'a intimacy with Mr. Marsh decidedly 
fiftvoured the supposition of a desire to oement that frieadship 
by close union. 

A clandestine correspondence, under Axiid:ing >circuni6UiieeB, 
suited Cuthbert admirably. 

He was not so satisfied with his own conduct, or so assured 
of his ultimate purpose, as to dare proclaim openly that whidi 
would not bear scrutiny in broad daylight. 

Of this Khodawas fully sensible,and when -she su^estedseerae^ 
did it on very sure -grounds and on iar-reaching calculationfl. 

Ashamed and afraid to meet Mary, on Teaching Sanderlaad lie 
avoided her very neighbourhood, keeping dose to the dodks and 
his dock duties, at once to atone for lost time and stifle onwe}- 
eome reflection — ^the latter a task by no means easy. 

Once mote he sailed without a Curewell to his ime-hearted, ill- 
used Mary, and this time without esvea the shallow protest of « 
^nanel. 
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For lack of more accurate information, Mary Heed and 
lier parents ascribed the coldness and sadden change in Cnthbert 
to the evil influence of his own family ; so true it is that the 
odium of one ill deed brings afiier it a train of others on sus- 
picion. Neither the curate nor his wife were inclined to over- 
look the fickle captain's latest insult — an insult too gross for 
palliation. Their animadversions on Guthbert*s want of manli- 
ness «fid principle made Mary's lieart ache vnih a sorer pua 
Utan did his desertion. She patched up imaginasy ^exccHses te 
allay her father*^ displeasure, without in 'the least albviatiBg h«r 
own su^lSarmg, and with a deepening shade 'upon h^ -eyelids mtaA 
^ibcpst her ^aily duties sadly and soberly. 

And then the •fuionymous letter recurred to Hie Itev. 4Fiame8 
Beed, who began to tinnk there might be some latent truth ia ihe 
ill-natured warning. 



II 



CHAPTEE XXV. 

THE GBEY TOWEB. 

Time wore on: Bhoda watching and scheming by hint or 
innuendo to sow dissension between Eva and Frank Raebom ; 
bnt their love and confidence were so perfect, her attempts were 
ineffectual ; besides, she was compelled to be guarded, lest she 
should inculpate herself. Many were her endeavours to nurse 
in Eva*s heart a suspicion of the motives which took him to 
the metropolis so frequently, and on one of these occasions she 
murmured, as if thinking aloud — 

" I wonder whatever he goes to London for — so often, too 
— it*s very mysterious ; there is something remarkably peculiar 
about it. I must confess I do not understand it.'* 
What don't you understand, Bhoda, dear?" 
Oh, nothing — nothing particular.'* 
'* Now, I'm sure it must be something ; you seemed in such 
deep thought about it. And I heard you say something was 
mysterious ; what was it ?" urged Eva, looking up from her 
work at Ehoda, who stood leaning against the window-frame, 
apparently wrapped in meditation. 

" How very inquisitive you are, Eva, to-day. Well, if you 
most know, I was wondering whatever Mr. Baebum goes to 
London so frequently for, and remains so long — always a week 
or two." 

" Oh, was that all ?" replied Eva, unconcernedly. 
** All 1 Yes, and quite sii^cient to excite a woman's curiosity. 
But I suppose he has acquainted you with his business, and 
80 you need not trouble your head about anything he does,'* 
was the somewhat sarcastic retort. 

*' No, Bhoda, he never told me anything about it, nor did I 
think of asking. It is no business of mine." 

"I should think it a business requiring explanation were I 
in your place." 

«< Were I his wife I might ; but, as yet, I have no right to 
institute a scrutiny into Frank's private affiurs. I am sure he 
would tell me anything he thought I ought to know or that 
would be likely to give me pleasure." 

" Umph ! perhaps that's the reason why he is so myBterioiisljr 
secret. It might give you anything but pleasure to know." 
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Without seeing the insinuation, Eva, looking up again, answered 
innocently, <'Ah, that will be it. Jnst like Fnuik; so kind, 
so thoughtful. He never would tell me anything likely to trouble 
my little brains.** 

'' A doubtful kindness that, Eva. I should not care to be 
treated like a baby !" and Ehoda*s head was suddenly elevated 
with superlative scorn. 

''Ah! but, Rhoda, you and I are so different; you have ail 
the fire and energy of a man, but a timid little body like 
myself must cling for support to a stronger arm, and trust a wiser 
head for counsel.*' 

** That is all very 6ne, Eva, but I do not see what it has 
to do with Frank Baeburn's unaccountable trips southward. 
Unaccountable, unless he has some one special to visit; for 
business that is business might be transacted by letter, I should 
think.** 

"Now, Bhoda, that's sheer nonsense. Do you think if you 
were to write to Mr. Shields, he could select and send you 
a dress to suit you, or Miss Jackson make it from written 
instructions ?'* 

** Certainly I do; there would be nothing unusual in that; 
business people reduce everjrthing to system, and one dress or 
a dozen might be furnished from samples with equal facility ; 
and surely a dressmaker, who has your measure and pattern, 
may do her work at a distance." 

"You always beat me in argument, so I give in. Look, 
have I not back-stitched that sleeve neatly ? You might help 
me, Ehoda, with my stitching sometimes, when you know I 
have so much to do." 

" You are quite aware I don't like sewing. I am surprised 
you should ask me. Give the work to a seamstress." 

" To have it spoiled,** said Eva, laughingly. ** Nay, I should 
not like my wedding garments made with a hot needle and 
burning thread, as yours always are. I must have them as 
neat and nice as fingers can make them. But I know what 
1*11 do. I'll ask Mary Beed to come over in another month, 
.«nd she will help me; I know she will." 

*' Likely enough ; it is all she is fit for. * To sit in a comer 
and sew up a seam,**' asserted her cousin, with a shrug. 

** Now that*s very unkind of you, Bhoda ; you know Mary 
is a well-educated girl, better educated than either you or I, 
learned in mathematics, Greek, and Latin ; but for all that she 
-does not despise her needle, and you need not despise her. 
I wish I was only half as clever, if only for Frank*s sake." 
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AnotiKridsmg. waft B&oda's sole responsei^ aaishekMltBd oat 
OK the bnddisg hc^MS o£ spring, seeing iMitheir the trersa n^ 
akat fair pramise^ Onee more foiled in her attempts, tot araak 
those sweet hopes bndding within the breast of E^a^ die stoed 
Mursmg her indignation at the supfiositioii that she: i^iaald help 
fotward wibh A^hftudathe mainiaige which waato Uig^t eveasy 
hope of her own life. 

Eva wondeiad often at hev consin'ftfreqiie&t'fit^ ei naoodioess 
fiiBa alone wiith han^ To her silmce and abstsactiAa hUm had 
hmm aocofltoSMd firomr tba. time of her r^cmi from sdieoU but 
there was a strange something superadded n<m wbick in her 
foflelesBneas ake could not compgahend/ 

Skm had BOf snspieiOQ of the ateaeaa raging^ mr^ Blloda^s soul. 
<i-*-a stevm. wbeore one k>ve sluit oni tiia eltems ol all othera^ 
and mside life to her a ]^erpetaal and hasaesing warfare^ £Lot 
the proud warfare of self against self, but that of self fov adf 
a^jsisst the world. 

Notwithatonding the self-imposed claiims oa her aetive 
flMhutry, Era, as the sparing advaneed, found alway a ieiaara f ox 
Frank, and would be ready bonneted and shawled wh^s. he 
oajKe to take her for a ramble by the river, or a diim through 
file green lanes* They had no du^ma now; Shoda hadi no 
deaire to witness: the happinesa she cojuld neither share nor 
snor ; so, when incited to join them, wluek it muat W owned 
was not too often, made the jocose answer that a kvf er*is dueJi 
required no ohorus,i and aa she would be out of plaee she 
greferred to practise her solo at home. 

How came iit they neva; saw what- it cost her to aay the 
light words with so pleasant a smile? 

Mr. Baebum, having resolved to undertake the working of 
his own colliery as soon as the hold^^a lease expired, or eW 
io sink another diaft in a distant part of hia land, was con- 
ea^«ently anxious to make hiieself acquainted with the manners^ 
kabHs, and modea of thoi^t ci the pit potation, diffiftring: 
ia they did widely from all dasaes wiUt whom he had ^>it>^^TV> ^ 
ceme in c(Hitaot. With this view he varied the direction of 
his drives. 

One day he turned his horse's head northward over Darham 
Moor through Pity-^ne and Plaw8W(»rth aa f ar as Ghe8ier-1»*^ 
SIreet, and whilst the animal baited, he and Eva examined 
the monuments and efiigies in the ancient churdi o£ the old 
Bomaa station on that grand Roman road. 

Another day their course woald lie throng Samieten to Wittoo. 
Gilbert, and acron the ooantiy, returning by HeviUa's Gnm. 
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Then lie d^o¥e westward ihrongh Branoepetb. and Wlilington to 
Byer's Green ; and as they traversed Willington, Eva pointed 
eat » large gloomy house of dnll red brtek, which she said 
always Feminded her oi the old brick house at tiie otiier Willing^ 
lo»y nearNori^ Shields, of which so many stories were told. Att 
tfcaU tifioe neither Mr. Howittn(»r Mrs. Crowe had published theur 
account of " The Haunted House of Willington," and William 
D^nnry's nocturnal watch did not take place until some months 
Iblor, so that lEIva could only relate the marvellous stories respect 
iVg^^9ghost er ghosts current in ihe locality, and which she had* 
learnt from Nancy, who had been bom close by, long years before 
ib» house itself was ereeted, and which Eva's iimagination ha4 
tansferred to the Willington she knew. 

As theyjoumeyed homewards, and Eva lightly repeated Nancy'a 
story, li>ank said, '* Suppose we drive round and see another 
haunted house to-morrow; it is too late now, Eva,** a proposi- 
tion which had her full assent. 

So on the morrow ihej drove northward, agaib towards an 
old man^n, which had long attracted Eva's attention, and on 
the pictoresque beauty of which she had frequently expatiated^ 

It was a secluded building, paxt mansion, part castle, situated 
m ^ narrow vale, and almost hidden from the view by a belt. 
ot kffge forest trees surrounding it on all side& ; ivy had growz^ 
w^ to- the battlements, and hung in neglected festoons over the 
QMde entrance, which was situated in an angle of the building,. 
azid closed with a heavy oaken door studded with laj^e nails. 
This portion of the building was more elevated tiian the rest,. 
se tbat a small turret, situated immediately over the doorway, 
tew^ped above the trees, and was visible for some distance up 
Uto- road, the road which led over Western Hill. 

Wrom. this feature the whole pile had obtained the name of 
the Grey Tower ; and as it had been for some years uninhabited, 
there was a slight air of desolation about the spot which the 
B^ghbourmg vHlagers had not failed to couple with stories of 
&» supernatural. 

l^^kk stopped the horse at the avenue gate, and pointed to 
the abandoned dwelling, saying — 

** There it is, Eva; what do you think of it?*^ 

**Dear me, I thought you were going to show me some strange 
P$aee I knew nothing about. I have known the Grey Tower 
afi'my Kle. Bhoda and I used to come with Miss Adamson, nutting 
and blackberrying in the planting near the road, when we were 
t&Pf little children. Miss Adamson was older, and took care ot^ 
1US or stamma would not have allowed us to ramble so far.^* 
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'' Are yon disappointed, love ? " asked Frank, answering her 
tone rather than her words. 

" A little ; not much, dear Frank ; but I thought I was 
•going to see some dreadfully dismal place, so weird and awfdl 
it would give one the horrors to look at it. The Grey Tower 
is a beautiful place, not half grim enough for a respectable 
ghost." 

*' Neither is the haunted house at Willington ; that is even 
more modem. But if you are not afraid, Eva, I will procure 
the key (I know who holds it), and we will look over it some 
day soon." 

" Afraid ! what should I be afraid of ? There will be plenty 
of dust, I dare say, but I will put an old dress on, and then 
I shall not mind it." 

" You are a brave little woman. How would you like to 
reside there?" 

"Oh, dearly ! it would be delightful!" 

''What, amidst all the ghosts and hobgoblins ?" 

'* Ah, Frank ! you are laughing at me. I don't believe there 
are any ghosts but evil thoughts, and I hope we shall never 
harbour them, and then they will never trouble us." 

So the following day, armed with a tremendous door-key, a 
bottle of oil, and a feather, they strolled to the Tower again, 
having vainly endeavoured to induce either Bhoda or Mr. Marsh 
to join the expedition ; the one having, as she said, something 
else to do, the other preferring his pipe and nap to an after- 
dinner ramble. 

The gate was not locked, but it was very unwilling to open, 
so Mr. Eaebum called '' Geordie," to a pitman passing at the 
time. The man came forward readily to put a second and 
much sturdier shoulder to the gate, which then gave way slowly, 
making a circular track in the soil, as gravel and dead leaves 
were pushed in a growing heap before it. 

But the man steadily refused the shilling Mr. Baebum 
proffered for the service he had rendered, and with a rough 
bow went his way. "Aw dinnet need payin to be ceevil," 
said he. 

After a profuse application of oil, the key turned harshly in 
the lock with a very disagreeable screech, and the nail-studded 
door went back on hinges which echoed the tooth-edging music 
of the lock, making a track in the dust on the stone-floor like 
that made by the gate among the rotten leaves. 

Gate and rusty key had destroyed the delicacy of Frank's 
lavender kid gloves, so there was no scruple about soiling them 
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in opening shutters to let daylight in on the dust and cobwebs. 
'Mr, Raebum sighed heavily once or twice as he passed, with 
scarcely a word, from one empty room to another, close and 
musty with long disuse. 

"What are you sighing for, Frank?" asked Eva, tenderly, 
looking up into his grave face. 

" Nothing, nothing, my dear. I was only thinking how very 
naked and bare the place looks, and pondering about the 
people who lived here last, and how different fires and fumi- 
ture made it then. It is very dismal now." 

" Not a bit more dismal than you would look if you had 
been shut up as long, and never had your coat brushed or 
your face washed,** responded Eva, archly. 

"Then you like the old place?" 

"Oh, yes, it is beautiful ; and what fine views there are 
from the upper windows, and how romantic that waterfall is. I 
never saw fliat before ; we children never ventured so far into 
the grounds for fear of a crazy man, who used to live in a 
:8hed somewhere in the wood. Poor fellow, he died there one 
hard winter, and was found frozen to the ground by some boys 
gathering firewood ; ** and Eva's voice took a sorrowful cadence 
as she spoke. 

"I have heard something of it somewhere, I think, from 
the landlord's agent. But Eva,** said he, as he locked the 
door, without reclosing the shutters, " you do not say how you 
would like to live here, now you have seen the inside of tiie house.** 

" Oh, Frank, I told you that yesterday. I don't know so 
nice a place anywhere about Durham. But do you think the 
landlord would let us have it. He must have had some reason 
for shutting it up so long.*' 

" I incline to think he would let tis have anything," replied 
Mr. Eaebum, with a peculiar smile, and an emphasis on the 
pronoun which made Eva blush, and hold down her head. 

But it was lifted by an ungloved hand to meet a pair of 
radiant eyes fixed searchingly and lovingly on hers, and to 
receive a warm kiss on her trembling lips as he repeated — 

** Z7«, Eva darling; he could refuse tts nothing, I am sure." 

" Do you know him, then ? ** 

"J believe I do, we have transacted a considerable amount 
of business together since I came to England.** 

And so it was settled; and in a day or two Eva was told 
that the landlord had consented to let " t^ ** have the Grey 
Tower, which was forthwith handed over to a whole regiment 
of workpeople. 



IbMe. wer« plaasant days for Eva and Frank. 

<< BllMS the bairn/* Martin would aoy, as Wleft tha borse'a^ 
beid, and waidbad tbem drive awaj, whether up or down tha 
street. ** Bless the bairn ! She's as bcnmie a lass aa ony in 
Darham, as it divs maw aold eyen gad te see her lookin' se 
blythe an* winsome ; " sentiments echoed by Mr« Marsh's 
hsMft and efton hk. voice (as he stood at the door-step till 
ib^y dcoTC off)„ prond alike el his child and thetmain.she. had 



CHAPTER XXYL 

A TCTfcniATi.. 

Wh^tt ft cammoiioiL ft projeeted mftrriage creates in ft houses 
oapemA^j when the bride is the only cduld of & ipealthy father ;. 
and nnostentatiously as Mr. Marsh's househoM waa condnctefll^ 
he. was a man of substance*. 

Thb bridal tronsaeaa aloBe is sufficient to oceupy the miituig^ 
oi thefemimne portion of the family; but in ik^ instance, a& 
Bhoda ttnnoed no disposition, to facilitate matters, and Frank 
perwBely insisted on Eva laying doiwn her needke whenever he 
CBteeed, the outfit would not. haTe been ready as soon as thD 
MftdeneBta were, had not good Mary Beed eome to the 



l»i»w«s pale, thm, and dis^nrited, in i^iite of allher efibrts 
to appear cheerful, and never more aa than afiier Mr» Hesketh's 
nisits to her. 

li was his habit to talk about his son so hopefully and 
pkasantfy, and with such entire ignorance of any coolness or 
Mtrangememt between them, she ccHild not find in her heart to 
imdeoeive him. Besides, there waa as much pkafiure as pain 
taam with his efaeerfiil and h(^e.inspiring visions of a future 
ahared by herself and Cuthbert. 

She would draw hear hand across her aching eyelids when 
be was gone, as if to shut; out the vision of tiie stem and present 
JteaUxkj, yet suffered herself to be buoyed up with his antiei* 
pationain spite of reason. 

At some one's suggestion the old erimson curtains were 
removed and replaced, a new carpet laid down, and the whole 
Itfmaa restored on most approved principles^ 

Bhoda, too (after a visit paid surreptitiously to the Grey 
Towear, and of which she never spoke), brisked up wonderfully, 
and displayed an alacrity in facilitating preparations just the 
reverse of her former inertness. 

Maggy» then in her seventeenth year, came over at the last, 
and whilst Mr. Marsh and Mr. Baebum walked or drove from 
tlie Grey Tower together or apart, alternately inspected painters 
and paperera^ or consulted the furnishing lists of cabinet maker?, 
and upholsterers^ and ironmongers, and china-dealers^ &c., &o^ 
both in Durham and Newcastle, to ^la end of a very long ch^er. 
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she made herself as nsefiil as Mary in the honse, whilst Bhoda, 
with smiles on her face and wrath in her heart, trotted hack- 
wards fuid forwards with Eva between drapers and milliners, 
aiding the selection of material and controlling shape and design, 
whether for bonnets or dresses. 

Edwin Grove had been at home some time, a fully qualified 
surgeon; yet was undecided whether to remain in Durham, where 
the prestige of his father's name might secure him a good prac- 
tice, or to accept an invitation to Kelloe, and take the contract 
for the coUiery there. 

It SO happened that, in these frequent expeditions to Messrs. 
'Shields' or Miss Jackson's, the young ladies and Edwin generally 
met by accident in some part or other of the town; and, as 
the milliner's shop was in New Elvet, if perchance the young 
gentleman walked beside the maidens towards their destina- 
tion, it is not to be wondered that Lucy, from her chamber in 
Old Elvet, which commanded a full view of the more ancient 
thoroughfare, should more than once behold and follow their 
movements with very angry eyes, until a shower of tears shut 
them from her sight altogether. 

The important day came at length as a fitting climax to so 
much preparation, and on the first of May, in the year eighteen 
hundred and forty, Eva promised to " love, cherish, and 
obey * Frank Raebum ' till death did them part," Edwin Grove 
being groomsman, Mary and Ehoda bridesmaids. Might not 
these bridesmaids aptly prefigure the conflicting spirits of good 
and evil, battling for the mastery over Eva's destiny ? They 
might— they did — ^but which would prove the victor ? 

Is it necessary to tell of the bride's white satin bonnet, 
shielding, with its ample brim, a bower of blonde and orange 
blossoms, of the rich white lace veil worn over the bonnet, the 
lutestring dress (longer in the skirt than the discarded black 
paramatta), the small cashmere shawl and kid gloves, the silk 
stockings and tiny satin shoes, all of the same pure hue, typical 
of the unstained chastity of the maiden at the altar ? Or need 
it be told that the bridegroom's wedding-suit was a tightly-fitting 
coat of a clear deep blue, with gilt buttons and velvet collar, 
that his vest was cream-coloured satin, his trousers of pale dove 
kerseymere, strapped closely dowa over boots of the newly 
introduced patent leather, or that his hat was of white beaver ? 

It may be as well to let the outline stand, not for the edifi- 
cation of readers old as the writer, but for the information of 
young ladies, dreaming of their own bridal robes, who may care 
to learn the sort of wedding-dress their parents wore. 
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There was not a very large party invited ; but a pretty fair 
muster of feminine beholders, whose sole object was curiosity, 
sprinkled the pews of St. Oswald's Church. 

Amongst these Mrs. Goulson and Mrs. Hesketh had planted 
themselves in as conspicuous a spot as possible, but Lucy, with 
a double motive for curiosity, hid herself in a comer whence 
she could hear and see, almost unobserved herself. 

Why had she not the self-command to remain at home ? 

She would have spared herself the mortification of witness- 
ing the gallant attentions of the groomsman to the bridesmaids, 
or the glance of triumph which shot from Ehoda's eyes, as 
they found her out in her retreat during the passage to the 
vestry after the ceremony. 

It was more than she could bear ; so she hurried from the 
church homewards, and brushing hastily past Betty in the hall, 
went to her own room for a good cry, partly of envy that Eva 
had married before her and made such a match, partly of vexa- 
tion that Edwin Grove had deserted her for " that thing ;" she 
'* wouldn't have minded much if it had been anyone else ;" she 
" wondered how Dr. Grove could look complacently on such 
shamefcd flirtation, knowing as he did what the creature was ! " 

Nor did Mrs. Hesketh feel at all too comfortable at the 
presence of Mr. Hesketh, arrayed in new garments from head 
to heel (nankeens inclusive), with the chubby Miss Dorothea on 
his arm, radiant with smiles, and the coveted Canton shawl. 

A pretty pass it had come to when they could be invited to a 
weddmg and she left at home ! She certainly would not submit 
to such repeated indignities offered in the face of the whole city ! 

It never occurred to her that by remaining at home she would 
have escaped at least the pubHcity of the slight. 

Dr. Grove had long suspected Ehoda of a preference for Mr. 
Baebum, and more than once had detected a latent gleam in 
her black eye which boded no good to her rival ; but her 
demeanour on the bridal-day completely posed him. There was 
an air of triumph and satisfaction about her which altogether 
upset his theories ; something that was genuine, not artificial, 
and that baffled him. Had he overheard a conversation between 
Mr. Marsh and her after breakfast he would have had a clue 
to the enigma. 

''My bairn, I think this is a fitting occasion to release you 
from entire dependence on me. Hitherto I have supplied your 
purse and Eva's equally, but now you are going to live with 
your cousin, you will be removed from your present banker,. 
and therefore, in order to provide against contingencies — ^for 
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U& is very xmoertaizi — I have vested J^l^OOO in ihe iimdB in 
yonr name, And here are the Hecniities. Tan may Bamemiier 
asking me one day, "when Hesketh was so Bhaky a ^wliile lagpy 
if I ti[Loaght he had made his will, remarking :tibat <]hit2dbert 
would be likely to take all if he died without one:; bait I doa^ 
think so ill of the iad, though those wromen have used jbim 
unfairly. However, that set me thinking that I hEadjnwdeno 
provision for yon, so I resolved to repair thai «(rror iat tttce.*' 
^' Ohy Mr. Mardi, there was no necessity for Ihis. What 
shall I want with so mndi money ? " 

'* Why, a good husband, to be sure, to help yon 'to fl^end 
it, or take care of it. But you'll find plenty of uses lor it 
without a husband. Did you ever calcnlate what it cost a year 
for frills and furbelows? — mot yon, I warrant!" 

Not calculated, Mr. Marsh ! Ah, your adopted niece wm 
all calculation, and the deHght sparkling in her e^pes, which 
yon mistook for gratitude, was but the triumph «f hoiding at 
last the means to work her will, axtd joy tofindihat the seed 
she had «own so skilfrdly had fructified ibo soon. 

Still, she protested his liberality overpowered iier, azid was 
as unnecessary as nnexqpected. 

*^ I shall never )be able ito Tepay your jozcess of jjkandness, 
my more than benefsictor." And she raised ins iiaaxd to iher Uga 
wdth the last word jarring at her heart. 

'' Pay me in love ^and care for Eva, if at all, Bhoda:; irat, 
there, there, no more thanks, be off io onr Mends ^ Edwin 
Grove will come in search of you jclse.^' 

When ihe chaise which was .to convey MiryJBieed amd'tiie 
newly-wedded pair to the station was at ithe 'door, iihe luggaige 
packed, and Mary inside, whilst Eva wasMssing her girlhoodHi 
friends all round, servants dnchided, and finally iinng sobbing 
on her indulgent father's breast, Martin pulled Mr. Baebmn 
aside, and whispered tremulously^ ^' Yow'll tak' care ov or canny 
bairn, Maister Eaebum, aw hope; she^ens jnowt o' th' cnanM, 
an' nowt o' sorrow, an «w dnr hope :she:mv^r anay." 

*' She shall know no sorrow I oaai:gQardiier dear head :fron„ 
be assured, my tmsty friend," ansincerodlMr. iEUieinoai, igsainefy, 
wringing Martin's hand (earnestly as he :^oke.. 

'* Hout, mon, what are ye fashing aboot; is not he xertain 
to tak' care cf her ? I'll answer for that/' 

'* Thank you, Nancy, hxr your cgood >opmion. dams, ^hca, 
my love— rmy wife — we. shall be iaoiate. Q-ood-bye, 3ir. ^Mansb, 
I will guard our treasure with my life." 

And so he lifted his tearfrd bride into her 3eat,-9thilBt Mr. 
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Marsh conld only say, "I know yon will, Frank. God bless 
you both ! Good-bye, good-bye, Mary I " 

They drove ofif, lUioda returning to the room to pack cards, 
and gloves, and bride's cake, with the official assistance of 
Edwin Grove. 

Whilst the one bridesmaid accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Baebum 
to London, where the honeymoon was Hspent, the other, at her 
own BU^eslaon, remained behind to superintend liie hiring iX 
servants, the arrangement of fomitore, and altogether to 
prepare the ^ey Tower for thek reception. 

•She did made her preparations, asnd mysterious -enough "sonxe 
of them were ! 

Bat, m the midst of all, she made opportuniiSes io wanSer 
lovingly ithrou^ the woods with X)uth"bert, who reaeheiS 
9)urham three days after the marriage, whenever he couM "spare 
A day £rom his duty, and she corresponded with him iidieii 
AWay, but ^till in secret, always in secret, on the old pl< 
Mr. Marsh's evident predilection for Edwin 'Grove. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 



eya's new home. 



The Grey Tower demands something more than the cursory 
description previously given of it, from its intimate connection 
with the main events of this story. As ahready told, it was 
an irregular huilding, with many angles, many sheltered comers^ 
and so constructed that the real shape and size of the edifice 
could only he comprehended hy a view from a steep hill at the 
back, which enclosed the house and grounds as in an amphi- 
theatre, the irregular semicircle being broken on the right by the 
entrance, slightly fenced across, to a ravine, narrovdng to a mere 
gorge about eighty yards beyond. Dovni this ravine swept a 
small stream, fed by springs in the bank side, and this, spreading 
as it emerged from confinement, coursed round the base of the 
hill, both to the right, where it passed under a bridge on the 
high road, and to the left;, where, after girdling the premises in 
the rear, it broke noisily over rocks, a picturesque cascade, then 
quietly ran and hid itself beneath the tangled underwood. 

A small rustic bridge crossed the streamlet close by the ravine, 
and paths led from it up the hill sides, vdnding among the trees 
which clothed the steep — larch and pine, beech and birch, oak 
and hawthorn — and leading to mossy seats in shady nooks, com- 
manding views of grounds, or tower, or road. 

But, when swollen by heavy rains, the stream, overleaping its 
bed as it left the ravine, formed a fresh one for itself down the 
wide gravel walk, shaded by oak and sycamore, which led from 
the rustic bridge to the gothic doorway, and then rushed like a 
liver dovni the carriage-drive, then spread across the level green 
as the drive began its ascent to the gates. 

Unaware of this peculiarity until, as a denizen of the Tower, 
he became inconveniently acquainted with it, no steps had been 
taken by Mr. Baebum to interpose an effectual barrier between 
the water and the pathway, which, consequently, was still 
liable to be flooded in very rainy weather. 

Within the curve formed by this path, and between the Tower 
and the watercourse, the coach-house, stabling, &c., had been 
built, as irregular and semi-gothic in construction as the man- 
sion frowning down upon tibem. Here, too, were rooms for 
the serving-men, the doors and windows of which fsyced tha 
hill, and were not visible from the house. 
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The Grey Tower itself was for the most part four storeys 
high, wilikihree or four rooms on each floor, if that oonld be 
where no three rooms were precisely on the same level ; but 
over the entranoe-hall and staircase was a room two. or three 
feet high^ than all these, containing the only window which 
overlooked the drive and carriage-gates. From this landing a 
steep, enclosed stair led still higher to the turret, containing a 
fionall apartment, entered from a trap-door in the floor of the 
room. This place was not more than six feet square, and was lit 
by a small diamonded window, fronting the hill, and overlooking 
the roof of the main building. 

In an adjoining lumber4oft Khoda had stowed away a thick 
mattress, which closely fltted this floor, but which was so con- 
> structed that on raising the trap a portion of the mattress, larger 
than the trap itself, would rise with it. 
- It lay there, covered with matting and canvas in which furni- 
ture had been packed, and no one exploring the premises would 
have suspected that a secret lay beneath. 

Under the staircase in the entrance hall was a small door in 
the panelling, opening into what seemed a dark closet for the 
reception of odds and ends. It was no such thing. Bigid 
scrutiny of the building, for a door to the cellars besides those 
outsider discovered, not a cellar door, but this one leading appar- 
ently nowhere. It did not lead to the cellar stair-head ; the 
vaulted cellaring had no ^atrance within the building, could 
>alone be approached by a flight of stone steps from iJie out- 
-flide — -why or wherefore, the dead and buried projector alone 
•^eonld have told ; convenience had certainly never been consulted. 

In Bhoda's close search for an inner cellar door she had 
op^ied this one beneath the hall staircase, and boldly plunged 
a step down into the cobwebbed gloom to discover — ^not tiiat 
which she sought, but something she might find quite as useful, a 
door leading into the open air, a door of which she said 
nothing. 

Not a door with that bold front to the daylight, which seems 
to say, '^Here I am, come in !'* but a sly, sneaking pigmy of a 
jdoor, hiding behind a buttress, and beneath a screen of tangled 
ivy ; a door a man must crouch to enter, though he stepped 
down feet foremost, and where no woman could stand erect ; a 
enrtained gap, where a fox might run to earth and baffle pursuit ; 
a murky door no sunbeam ever illuminated ; a sinister door, 
anever down in the architect's plan ; a door insinuated in the 
masonry, for what? That a jealous husband might watch and 
'flurpriae his innocent wife ! 

N 
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This forgotten doorway flEiced the over-shadowing and over- 
topping buttress (whence the ivy drooped and trailed), being 
pierced in a wall which here projected and formed a deep 
angle, jnst in proportion as the building receded on the nor- 
thern side, and made that other angle whic^ held the noble gothie 
entrance. 

Did Satan place the key of his private portal, bright and 
shining, at once in Bhoda's ready palm ? Not he. A door was 
there, and a lock was there, and Bhoda tried each key on the 
labelled household bunch with like effect — disappointment. The 
last she tried stuck in the wards ; for some moments it resisted 
her attempts to release it, then yielded unexpectedly, and in 
the recoil she dropped, and of course extinguished, her light. 

She had closed the staircase door after her, and was in total 
darkness — ^mousey, musty, mildewy darkness—and for a moment 
conscience tried to unlock her heart, much as she had tried to 
unlock that other demon's door. 

She swayed to and fro irresolutely. What was there in the 
darkness to make her shrink or waver? 

The great evil suggested by that Httle door was scarcely shaped 
or defined. Why should she shrink ? 

Shut in the gloom, more by the presence of busy workmen in 
the hall than by the panel, or its simple, innocent-looking latch, 
she stood irresolute on the threshold of sin. It is there we pause, 
and hesitate, and tremble, and resolve ; that threshold once o'er- 
stepped, down comes the portcullis, retreat is cut off ; we march 
forward; some slowly and reluctantly, some willingly, some 
recklessly — all dreading or refusing the terrific battle for freedom 
:and return. 

Whilst the workmen, cheerily calling to their fellows, tramped 
through the hall with clattering feet, and up the staircase over- 
head, shaking the dust down in a shower on her dress and on her 
hair, she had some moments for deliberation in the darkness. 

Did she deliberate ? Yes. Did she forego her purpose ? No. 

She had taken counsel with the spirit of darkness too long to 
be appalled by its presence around her, and was not of a nature 
to look back. For one moment she thought, ^' Is this gloom typi- 
cal of that future I invoke for others, and may perchance provoke 
tor myself? Is the extinction of that light an augury of good 
or ill ? A dropped candle, a missing key to bar a door of pro* 
mise, are these warnings to bid me change my mind ?*' The 
second thoughts were, ^' Nonsense, nonsense ; these were no 
omens to check my other purpose. And wherefore this ; I owe 
to Lucy nothing but what I am resolved to pay, and pay with 
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interest. I am snrely not snch a baby as to be frightened into 
repentance by a shadow. Wherever is the candlestick ?" 

The first foot trod the staircase as she, stooping, groped on 
the earthen floor for the candlestick. Her fingers encountered 
a slimy snail, which she mistook for the candle nntil it moved ; 
she dropped it shuddering, but she felt again, and before the 
last workman's foot left; t^e stair, she touched and grasped not 
only the candlestick, but a key — ^a damp and rusty key. 

She laughed to herself. ^' I was indeed a baby to be afraid of 
an omen. If I had not dropped my light I should never have 
found this key. I presume it belongs to the lock. How very 
fortunate ! I can feel it is rusty. It must be cleansed before I 
try it. What a lucky mischance !" 

That door was surely Satan's own, and he had driven her good 
angel back when he put the key within her clasp ! 

Good oiling and cleaning made lock and key obedient to each 
other, and Rhoda, covered with dust, mortar, cobwebs, and dead 
leaves, forced her way through the loose network of ivy, and stood 
almost beneath the elevated windows of drawing and dining-rooms 
with the buttress for a shield. 

These windows were on the same (the buttressed) side of the 
Tower, commanding a view of the wood and waterfall, and through 
a vista in the trees formed by lopping off intervening branches 
a glimpse of the distant city also, with its hoary towers ; but the 
projecting portion of building, that which held ihe lower staircase 
and Rhoda's secret door, shut out the entrance to the shrubbery, 
where Bhoda at once strolled to refresh herself, and shake off dust 
and dulness. 

She never thought of the servants' entrance at the back which 
opened towards Uie steep bank and the watercourse at its base, 
with only a flagged footway between the buildings and the brook ; 
nor that that doorway (Pointed gothic, like tiie principal one 
with a similar nail-studded oaken door) had likewise no one 
window in the house from which it could be overlooked. 

A strange building that Grey Tower, where not one door could 
be seen from a window, and no window observed from a door, 
save the dwarf door hid in the ivy. 

In about six weeks the bridal party returned, and drove direct 
from the Ferry Hill Station to their new residence, where Mr. 
Marsh and Mr. Hesketh waited with Bhoda to receive them« 
The greetings on all hands were most cordial (Bhoda's seemed 
such), and Eva was in unusual spirits, all she most cared for on 
earth being present ; but poor Mary glanced timidly round, 
hoping, yet fearing, to see Cuthbert, and a look of disappoint- 
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ment stole over her face as she missed him from the group 
asBembled at the doorway. 

• Old Mr. Hesketh must have divined what was passing in her 
mind, for shortly after they had laid aside their travelling robes, 
and whilst Eva was making herself acquainted with the servants 
Bhoda had with much difficulty hired for her, he took occasion 
to tell Mary that Cuthbert had sailed a week^before, but had gone 
only a very short voyage, and would be in port again in August. 

** Meanwhile, honey," s^d he, " keep up your heart ; Cuthbert 
is all right in the main. I find this Bhoda here with her smooth 
] tongue and beguiling lips has somehow warped or blinded his 
judgment, but trust his old father, who knows hiln best, he will 
eome to his senses some day ; and then, child, be the good, sen- 
sible girl you ever have been, and welcome hiln back without 
reproach, if you possibly can." 

*< But, Mr. Hesketh, I fear that time will not come. He avoids 

9ie ; never writes a line ; and though he is all affection and regret 

when he comes into port, if he only visits Durham I see no more 

of hiln until the end of a fresh voyage, and this time I have not 

seen him at all ! " 

,. , ^'Ah! never mind, honey. Sailors are uncertain creatures, 

.' and Cuthbert is all impulse. He will be coming to you in hot 

] haste some of these days, wanting you to marry him off-hand ; 

and if he does, take my advice and him at his word. You might 

do worse. He is a good son, and will make a good husband. So 

you do as I say, when he gives you a chance, and tell your 

father when you go home what I have advised." 

^' Yes ; but what answer shall I make to my father when he 
urges, as he does, that so uncertain and fickle a lover is not 
^k6ly to be more constant as a husband ? Both my father and 
mother advise me to dismiss him from' my thoughts and strive to 
forget him." And she looked sadly down on her clasped hands 
witti a deep sigh. 

^' Sensible advice that, Mary, no doubt, if it were quite prac- 
lioable. Have you followed it ? " 

" I tried, Mr. Hesketh, very resolutely, but have not yet suc- 
ceeded. Old memories are not so easily e&ced. Besides, I had 
regarded Cuthbert as my future husband for so many years I 
was totally unprepared for his desertion, and cannot forget him 
simply because it is desirable." 

" But it IS not desirable, my dear bairn. Br. Grove has given 
me a hint that Bhoda has wheedled Cuthbert away from yon, 
but he also said he was just as sure she was only trifling with 
him. Bo be patient, honey ; the doctor is a shrewd old fi^, and 
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if that gipsy (as my wife calls her) teaches onr Cnthbert a 
lesson, you will only find him more penitent and tractable in the 
end." 

**If she does teach him a lesson it can only be throagh 
making his heart ache, and that could be no satisfaction to me.'* 

« Canny bairn," murmured the old man to himself, smooth- 
ing down her hair caressingly, as he marvelled at her patient 
constancy. " ^' 

<* But," said she, in continuation, '* if Cuthbert be entangled 
with Miss Wearbank, I cannot bring myself to think he loves 
her, and even if he did, she is too imperious for him ;-they would "' 
never be happy together — never." '^ 

** Happy ! they would live like cat and dog ! and I have had . 
too much of that life to wish it for my son. So, my bairn, I say '^ 
again, if you love Cuthbert, as I believe you do, keep up yom*"^ 
heart, and if he be not all right when he comes, I will see what' 
I can do. There, there, don't tremble and look so white. Don't ' 
let that girl see she can crow over you ! " 

Only a day or two before had Dr. Grove, now a constant 
guest at Mr. Hesketh's, enlightened him as to Miss Wearbank'£t 
probable designs on his son ; but it is remarkable how great a 
revulsion of sentiment he experienced towards that young lady 
thereupon. He observed defects and noted flaws in her never ' 
visible before, and began to think a little more leniently of Mrs. ^ 
Hesketh's opinion in consequence, though not for an instant^ ' 
inclined to tolerate its development or mode of propagation/^ 
His objection to ** that girl," moreover, extended no farther than 
to her supposed usurpation of his son, whose original choice he '^ 
had confirmed long ago. 

Mary, as the very antithesis of the surveyor's second wifoj^ 
quiet, modest, and retiring, was an especial favourite with him, 
and he had no inclination that she should be superseded by ' 
Ehoda ; for though he had pitied Ehoda's helplessness as a babe/^ 
her state of dependence as she grew up exposed to his wife's ' 
petty malice, and admired her beauty and accomplishments when - 
older, there was a sort of dread in his admiration, and he ' 
assuredly did not desire her for a daughter. 

After the repast prepared for the travellers had been partaken 
of and removed, Mr. Baebum proposed to Eva that she and Mary 
should inspect her future home, to see if everything had been ' 
arranged to her satisfaction, whilst her father, Mr. Hesketh, and ^ 
himself held a consultation on matters in which they would have 
no interest. 

^< Don't be too sure of that, Frank," said Eva, rising ; then ' 
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patting her flaxen curls close to his black whiskers, she whispered, 
" Does not all that interests yon interest me ?*' 

Frank's reply was wordless ; but Mr. Marsh, who had sharp 
ears, answered briskly, — 

« We admit the principle, little pnss, but not the interest ; ours 
are miner matters, and below yonr comprehension ; so be off and 
examine the bright things a6cn;^ whilst we talk of tlxe black things 
behw!'' 

With a pat on her father's cheek and a pleasant smile, Eva 
tripped after Bhoda out of the room, followed by Mary, graver 
than beseemed her years. 

The room in which Eva left the gentlemen was on the ground- 
floor, which contained also a small library, the kitchen, larder, 
&c., and honsekeeper's-room. On the floor above was a drawing- 
room which overlooked the fern-fringed cascade and a picturesque 
combination of wood and rock beyond. Eva was in ecstasies at 
the exquisite loveliness of the natural picture seen from the 
mullioned window, and delighted with the furniture and draperies, 
costly and elegant, modem yet antique in design, to be in keep- 
ing with the whole structure. 

Her chamber and the dressing-room adjoining had been visited 
before, when she arranged her toilet, and now they passed 
upwards. There were guest-chambers, servants' rooms, and, 
some steps higher, Ehoda's — the one with the window like a 
Cyclops' eye in the blank face of the building. 

**Why, Bhoda, whatever induced you to perch yourself up 
here ? The very stairs would be the death of me," exclaimed 
Eva, with a look of genuine astonishment, which Mary's face 
reflected. 

** Oh, I vdsh to see something more than trees and water. I 
have had enough of them. The roar of that waterfall is deafen- 
ing. I should never sleep in its vicinity. Besides, from this 
window I get the only glimpse of the distant road and the straggling 
specimens of humanity who traverse it which can be obtained 
in this very romantic but very dismal apology for a castle. 
Then I am not asthmatic, and can afford a little breath when I 
have a whim to humour." 

" Well, dear, if you are satisfied, I am. You have really 
arranged everything so elegantly and luxuriously here, as else- 
where, that taking the larger window into consideration I think 
you have not chosen badly. You know your ideas were always 
elevated" And the happy bride laughed at her own faint attempt 
at a pun. 

*' But whither does this staircase lead ?" asked Mary, opening 
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a door almost opposite to Bhoda's, which closed on a narrow 
stairway panelled off, not balnstraded. From the drawing-room 
floor upwards, the trumpet-shaped staircase was lit by a succes- 
sion of narrow slits or loop-holes in the masonry, glazed within- 
side, and through one of these a few rays of light struggled to 
chase the darkness of the enclosed stairway. 

'* What a curious place, Ehoda ; what shall we find shut up 
here ?*' asked Eva, repeating Mary's unanswered question. 

'' Oh, the turret, as it is called, a room too small to hold a 
bed, I should think." And Bhoda led the way through the trap 
to the strip of floor beyond it. A glance through the window 
and at the bare walls was sufficient. They cared not for the 
cobwebs in the adjoining lumber lofb, or the secrets the spiders 
kept, but came back to the habitable rooms with a sense of 
reHef, Eva protesting she would never go there again. 

'^What do you think that place has been designed for, Miss 
Wearbank ?" inquired Mary ; ** it appears too cramped to be of 
any real use." 

"If I were my father I might say ^ as a lofty ante-room to a 
lumber- Zo/j(,* " replied Eva, imitating his voice and manner. 
** For my own part I should have preferred an open and airy 
space instead of that gloomy garret." 

" Very likely," responded Khoda, carelessly ; ** but the place 
has its purpose, no doubt, if only as a means of descent to the 
roof below for repairs. I should think you had seen the flag- 
staff on the turret." 

** Certainly," responded both, in a breath. 

** I presume, then, that room to be also a means of communica- 
tion with the roof above, to hoist a flag upon the naked staff." 

" Oh, capital ! Mary, we will get some silk ; you shall help 
me to make a flag." 

" You forget, Mrs. Eaebum, I should go home to-morrow," 
interrupted Mary. 

'* No, I did not forget ; only I do not intend you to go, and I 
do not intend you to call me Mrs. Baebum ; I am * Eva ' to you, 
as I always was, so remember that. But let us go back to the 
flag. Ehoda detests sewing, or she might help me. However, I 
will embroider Frank's crest on the silk, and we will have a 
beautiful flag floating in the breeze on every holiday, such as 
Christmas, and our wedding-day, and all our birthdays " 

Eva stopped short — ^Birthdays ! Khoda had no birthday I 

As the same thought glanced through both their minds their 
eyes met, and Eva trembled at the expression in her cousin's. 

"Oh, Bhoda, dear, I am so sorry ! I did not mean to give 
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yoa pain ; indeed I did not/' apologised she, with her^ arms 
twined lovingly round fierce Bhoda's waist, and h^r fiAce np«' ; 
turned to plead forgiveness. 

*< Oh, it does not matter/' returned Bhoda, coldly putting awajr 
the clasping arms, '' I am accustomed to pain ; I can endure it. ' 
We are made strong by suflfering." 

" We ought to be," assented Mary, faintly, with a widely 
different interpretation of the word ''strong,'* and an inward 
misgiving that she did not feel much stronger either in mind or 
body for the suffering she had had since she first saw Bhoda. 

'' Well, my opinion is that suffering would not make me 
stronger," said Eva, lightly, as she led the way down-stairs ; 
" but then, except when my poor mother died, and while I was so 
fearful my dear Frank could not love me, I never knew what 
trouble or suffering meant." 

** And never shaJl, my darling wife, if I can shield yon from 
it ! " exclaimed Mr. Baebum, earnestly, as he advanced from the ' 
open doorway of the drawing-room, having overheard her as she 
crossed the broad landing. 

He took both her wee hands in his, and led her into the room, 
as she murmured, feelingly, " Oh, Frank, you need not tell me 
that ; I am sure of it !" 

A valuable piano in the drawing-room had attracted her atten- 
tion. It was locked, but while thanking Frank for all he had 
^done to gratify her, he proffered her a small silver key, and 
asked for a song. On opening the instrument she read, inlaid 
in the rosewood above the keys, '' Frank to £va, " and clipped 
h^ hands in surprise and pleasure at the graceful gift. 

'* Oh, dear, dear, how good and kind you have been to me; 
and Ehoda, too. I'm sure I do not know how I shall thank you 
both sufficiently. The house is full of pleasant surprises, from 
the books on ilie shelves to the very china in the closets ; and 
then everything is arranged so elegantly and satisfactorily. I do 
not think even the looping of a curtain could be improved f Do 
you, Mary ? " 

Mary agreed with her, and she resumed, '* 1 think more of it 
because Bhoda hates work in general, and she must have devoted 
more than time and taste to accomplish so much — only love 
could have done what she has ; I am greatly obhged to her." 

Did Bhoda blanch at these thanks ? No, not an eyelid 
quivered ; she accepted the thanks, as though love indeed had 
prompted her exertions and thanks were justly hers. 

Eva ran on, *' But this piano, Frank, was never made in 
Dnrham. Where was it bought ? " 
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'* I purchased it whilst we were in town, had the inscription-, 
substitnted for the maker's name-plate, and sent it home before 
us. Do you like the tone ?" 

*' Oh, it is exquisite ! " cried Eva, enthusiastically, as she con- - 
tinned to run her fingers over the keys, dreamily asking herself 
how she could repay all the love and thought bestowed upon her; 
but now reminded, she sat down and warbled Moore's ** Minstrel 
Boy " so sweetly, that the elder gentlemen in the room below , 
were attracted upwards. With scarcely a pause, she dashed.; 
off merrily into ** Fanny Gray " and " Miss Myrtle," finishing .• 
with 

" I love my love, because I know 
My love loves me." 

Then protesting, in a comically dolorous voice, she had exhausted 
her catalogue and her voice with her unprecedented exertions, 
begged to retire into an easy chair whilst she suffered ecHpse 
from Ehoda. 

Ehoda's fingers had quivered to strike the keys of a better 
instrument than she had hitherto known, and, as they glanced 
across the ivory, the responsive wires vibrated to the tumult of 
envy and strong desire for wealth and power gathering in her 
breast, and there was a terrific grandeur in the theme, which 
rose and fell, and rose again, to sink into a wail as of despair, 
and end with a tremendous crash of desperation. 

** Perhaps, Khoda, you will play something not quite so fierce 
and stormy. If the wires have not been trembling for their fate, 
I am sure I have," said Mr. Marsh, when she ended. *' It was 
more warlike than the ' Battle of Prague ; ' what on earth do you 
caUit?" 

'' A fantasia of my own. I have no name for the piece. I am i 
sorry you do not like it." 

** A fantasia was it I Well, Bhoda, I must say I thought it a 
trial of strength betwixt yourself and the piano. I am certain 
Eva must have listened in fear for her new instrument." 

'' Oh, papa, how can you say so ! I am sure Bhoda played 
magnificentiy." 

'* Well, perhaps I am no judge ; but I must confess I like , 
something a little quieter — the overture to ' Lodoiska,' or 
• WiUiam Tell,' or Weber's last waltz, for instance." 

'< But those are all old-fashioned, papa." 

**True music is never old-fashioned, my dear; but suppose 
Bhoda treats us to ' Jump Jim Crow ; ' that is new enough, I 
presume. What do you think, Frank ? " 

" New enough, certainly, but not much in Miss Wearbank'^ , 
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style '' (he seldom called her Bhoda) ; " and I beg to differ from 
you respecting her masterly fantasia, which I considered a rare 
composition ; and if, as I believe, a voluntary, still the more to 
be admired. Yet I confess I agree with you in personal pre- 
ference for compositions of a quieter character." 

** Less striking f you mean.** 

Mr. Haebum smiled, as did Dr. Grove, who had entered under 
cover of the stormy fantasia which had raised the discussion^ 
and after whispering to Mr. Hesketh, *^A reflex of the girl's own 
heart and passions — ^what has angered the dame, I wonder !*' 
had subsided into watchfulness of her averted face, var3dng with 
each turn of criticism, as she sat, her fingers wandering nervously 
over the keys the while. 

** Whatever you may think of Bhoda's music, Charles, I only 
know that Dorothy went home from the wedding so enraptured 
with her singing and playing that Lucy is jealous, and nothing 
will serve her turn but she must take finishing lessons from one 
of the foreign fellows who visit Scarborough during the summer." 

*' Miss Dorothy seconds the petition, does she not ?" was the 
interrogation of Dr. Grove. 

" Yes, she is quite as bad as the girl, for she says Lucy is not 
so refractory as she was, and a concession like that may be an 
encouragement, though what encouragement it may be either to 
industry or good nature I cannot see." 

**You surely will not refuse so simple a request," urged 
Bhoda, in her most insinuating tones, and with a bright light in 
her black eyes. *' I studied under an Italian master, and I 
only regret Eva also had not the benefit of his instructions. 
English musicians are so dull and phlegmatic. An Italian 
throws his whole soul into his art, and communicates a portion 
of his enthusiasm to his pupils." 

Dr. Grove, biting his thumb nail, the closed hand covering 
his mouth, looked askance at the speaker from under his shaggy 
eyebrows, mentally recalling the playground scene (which he had 
heard described by many witnesses) and its consequences, then 
the more recent insult at the picnic, and wondering when he 
should be able to probe the depths of that heart ; whilst Frank 
Baebum seconded Bhoda, saying — 

" Miss Wearbank is certamly right, in my humble judgment. 
Country musicians are seldom the best masters, and " 

" Stop, Frank ! " interposed Mr. Marsh. ** You will not say 
there are no good musicians in the choir of our cathedral ?" 

'* Certainly not ; but their close application to church music^ 
grand and majestic as it may be, must create rigidity of style and 
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manner. The peculiar warmth and enthusiasm to which Miss 
Wearbank alludes belong to a totally di£ferent school/* 

** Thank you, Mr. Baebum ; I am glad I have a supporter/* 
said Bhoda, pleasantly. ** I hope you will convince Mr. Hesketh 
that a few finishing lessons from one of the despised * foreign 
fellows' might be to his daughter's advantage.** 

"You appear to be interested in Miss Hesketh*s proficiency,** 
observed Dr. Grove, dryly. " How is it ?** 

« An interest in music only, not in the young lady,** replied 
Shoda, in a low voice, vacating the music stool as she spoke, and 
crossing to a chair beyond the doctor's range of vision. 

*' Umph ! ah, umph 1 ** were the articulate utterances of the 
doctor*s cogitations — ^no more. 

She rose from the piano, declining to play agaiu ; but Mary, 
encouraged by Mr. Hesketh, ventured " The Bridal Waltz,** and 
one or two other light pieces, whilst a spirited conversation was 
kept up round Eva's chair, in which the player at length joined, 
forgetting her own anxieties for the nonce. 

If there was a troubled heart there, it beat in Bhoda's breast 
only. 

The happiness of the young couple stung her painfully; her 
gathering agony concentrating in hatred of the fair girl who, as 
she imagined, had come betwixt her and her love. But for Eva 
she might have won him for herself — might, nay, wovM. She 
sat and listened to his voice, and with every tone her love grew 
in maddening intensity, and so in like proportion rose the hatred 
of her innocent rival. But a new project in her breast had deve- 
loped and intensified, and it gave even a fierce joy to her, and 
made her buoyant as the rest. 

Next day they all salHed forth to traverse the grounds, Frank 
leading his dear little wife to every spot likely to interest her — 
through woodland paths, by the clear stream, now dried by the 
sun into a mere rill, and lifting her and Mary, who had not yet 
gone home, over the fence (Bhoda despised assistance), he led 
the party up the ravine. As they ascended and the gorge 
narrowed, the over-arching trees on the high banks shut out the 
sun, and left the gurgling water in deep shadow. 

'* Oh, what a gloomy place, Mr. Baeburn ! Do let us go back. 
I shiver to think how murderous a spot this looks. I wonder if 
a murder ever was committed here ? ** said Mary, with a shudder, 
as she turned to retrace her steps. 

" Not that I am aware of, Miss Beed,** replied Frank. " I 
never heard there was a blood stain on l^e land, though there 
has been wrong and suffering in years gone by." 
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" Wrong and suffering I Why, Prank, what are you 
about ? You have not had the place three months, yet you, 
speak as if you had known all about it years ago." 

**I was bom here, my Eva, and here my brol^en-heajrie^p. 
mother died. You will remember her story. I left the old Towefl;,^ * 
in boyhood, it is true ; but it has never faded from my meiory.;. 
It is the home of my ancestors, and doubly dear to me smce you, 
dear wife, were charmed with it, and selected it for our home., , 
unconsciously." 

'' You surprise me ! *' said Bhoda, '* though I certainly thonghtg^^- 
for a stranger, you were a remarkably efficient guide. Did'l^*^. 
Marsh know ? ** 

'' Oh, certainly; but we both thought it unwise to casta shafle . 
on Eva's home in advance. We wished her to learn to love, it 
only." 

Eva's comment was an upturned face to meet her husband's . 
loving lips,— no word. : - - 

Bhoda was more than surprised. She was chagrined beyonji, 
measure to find that Eva had not only shut her out from the 
love of the man she worshipped, but become mistress of an . 
ancestral domain worthy of her ambitious spirit — ^lost upon a 
chit like Eva ; and if possible her malignity intensified three&Idii . 
Still she dissembled; and during the walk home was more/ 
amiably conciliating towards Mary than she had been^ heretofore ,. 
— ^towards Eva kind and cousinly. 
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THE SHED IN THE DZNGLE. 

iT'liad never been Mr. Baebnm's wish that Hhbda should 
become a permanent inmate of the Tower, and when Eva (covertly 

'^/fii^ii^d by her cousin) made the proposition he was inclined 
tb'aeikar. Indeed, he went so far as to ask his betrothed if she 

'^^liad^%ify considered the importance of the step she suggested ; 
but she, ^ver willing to spare her cousin a pang, wi^ed to 

*'rem6W her from " the eternal reminder of that restless river," 

^ ifiS Bitbda had begun to call it, and so answered him at once that 
her cbiisih was always miserable in South Street, and would be 

^'80 mtt;!^ 'happier with them, besides being a pleasant companion 

- for lietBelf. 
^ IJiiwilling to deny Eva's first request of moment, he complied, 

'^iftDi'idiylted Bhoda to make the Tower her home, with unpretend- 

~' ihg cbtirtesy. At the same time, he felt that her ready acceptance 
savoured of ingratitude to her benefi9.ctor, who would certainly 
bi» ino3re solitary, deprived of his daughter, than Eva would witi^ 

^ her litilibaiid by her side, and he almost regretted he had not 

^^^ijilalned to Eva his motives for objection. 

^ ' T!Ei6];e are concessions which are neither kind nor'complimen- 

farj^l knd this was one. He had not assigned a reason for desiring 

Bhows exclusion, nor yet exercised Eva'sjudgment in decision. 

Her reasons were given freely. They did not convince him, 

'jet' hel' gave way almost without a remonstrance, and with his 

' accuytb^ied reticence kept his impressions to himself. A serious 

tnifrt^e that, Mr. Baebum. The woman who is old and wise 

' "etibu^ to wive is old and wise enough to trust, is old and wise 
&oii^ to take into your secret counsels ! Mr. Baebum had a 
glimmering perception of his mistake, yet he made it. He did 
not tell his bride that Bhoda was a dangerous inmate, having 
ibokeft tove if she had not openly proffered it to him. Not being 
conceited, he had inclined to ascribe to vanity or self-esteem the 
^o'Wiilg conviction of Bhoda's smothered attachment to himself. 
It followed naturally that he shrank from miaking himself ridiculous 
by' all' flvowd of such an opiuion, and still more from clouding 
with si tinge of jealousy Eva's clear and unsuspicious breast. 

Besides, if it were so, the girl had no undue fascination for him, 
there ''was no fear of his lovd wandering from the wife of his 
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choice; he had fall confidence in himself, and allfear of alienated 
affection or jealousy was preposterous ; so he kept his own counsel 
and Hhoda had her will. 

But it soon became apparent to Frank that the active rule of 
the household was in Hhoda's hands ; and that, whilst professedly 
deferringtoMrs. Baebum as the nominal authority, house, servants, 
and all pertaining thereto were under her control. This was one 
of the evils he had foreseen, from his observation of their relative 
positions in Mr. Marsh's home. 

Dominion came naturally to Bhoda, and what with the hiring 
of servants, the appointment of their respective duties, the super- 
intendence and direction of workpeople ntting up the place, she 
was installed mistress even before the true mistress came. 

Nor did she resign her rule with the keys. She took especial 
care that Mrs. Baebom's orders underwent filtration through 
her sieve before reaching the domestics ; then she began gradually 
to suggest alterations and amendments in Eva's own plans, until 
her usurpation was complete. All this was ostensibly done with 
so earnest a desire to relieve her " dear cousin " (she was cousin 
once more) from the least care or anxiety, that Eva resigned 
the reins into her hands much as she had done before her 
marriage. 

Not that Eva was indolent or incapable of directing her house- 
hold : her training had been fax o&erwise ; but she had been 
accustomed to Ehoda's despotism from her cradle, and scarcely 
felt it. She was rather disposed to give Bhoda credit for fore- 
thought and management, so long as they left her leisure to wander 
ibout with Frank, and watch the progress of improvements he 
had commenced. 

The young husband was not so easily hoodwinked, he did not 
(as the diplomatist wished) deem his wife incompetent or imbecile 
because the household sceptre was swayed by other hands. He 
had no mind another person should assume the position belong- 
ing of right to that vnfe ; and a few weeks after their return 
home, during a ramble through the woods, he made his first 
open protest against it. 

Dining at country hours, there was always a long afkemoon to 
be occupied or wasted, and the newly-wedded pair were generally 
up and away by three o'clock, gathering a store of health from 
fresh air and exercise. 

Their walks or drives had, however, generally a definite object, 
and frequently extended far beyond the range of the grounds. 
Bhoda seldom or never joined them, always excusing herself on 
the plea of occupation, study, headache, weariness, or a love of 
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retirement, insisting pleasantly that she was snre the presence 
of a third person might be dispensed with. 

But from the Cyclops' eye in her own chamber she wonld 
watch them on their way, bitter and malignant thoughts gather- 
ing in her breast ; and as they sauntered arm-in-arm under the 
summer sun, or were lost to sight beneath the sheltering trees, 
followed them with muttered maledictions. 

Eva had robbed her of that man's love, and he had rejected 
hers. Let them look out ! 

She would sit some days and brood for hours over her love 
and hate; at other times, when they had passed beyond the 
range of vision, she would glide downstairs noiselessly, attired 
in robes of green or brown too soft to hold a rustle, open the 
unused closet-door beneath the hall-stairs (which turned on well- 
oiled hinges), and was out through the sly foxhole, whilst the 
servants believed her shut up in her chamber. 

On such occasions, she gave strict orders she was on no 
account to be disturbed, and Miss Wearbank's orders were never 
disobeyed. 

Whatever her errand, she went and came unseen and unsus- 
pected, never emerging from the door beneath the stairs if a 
footstep lingered near. Once in the hall, her presence was a 
matter of course. At times the maids were startled by finding 
her close upon them unawares, but beyond a passing remark to 
each other on her disagreeably noiseless tread, no frirther observa- 
tion was made. 

Mr. Baebum had issued instructions for the clearance of leaves 
and litter from the several paths most remote from the dwelling, 
hitherto overlooked, and iliat afternoon took a circuit of the 
<< planting ** to ascertain how far his commands had been carried 
out. 

With a basket on her arm, fairy-like as herself, Eva tripped 
on with a buoyant dancing step, now before her husband, now 
loitering behind to gather the wild hyacinths and late primroses 
which carpeted the wood with waving blue and stars of paly 
gold ; then, as the path widened, she crept closely and cosily to 
his side, clasping both her dainty hands across his arm with 
a childlike trust and confidence all the more delightful to behold 
because a full-hearted woman's love prompted the involuntary 
action. 

They had entered the " planting " near the carriage-gate, and 
skirting the high road which lay two, three, or four feet beneath 
them, according to the undulation of the very billowy woodland, 
reached a cart-track and wooden gate, close to the boundary of 
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' the estate on the southern side, and not a hundred yards from 
that of the county hospital. 

Here he stopped to speak to a man raking rubbish together 
for a comrade to pitch into a cart, which blocked up the road. 
The horse, drowsily blinking in the sunshine, was admoniidied 

' to give place to the lady; the rough men doffed their caps 
respectfully as she passed, her white dress glinting in the light, 
and blessed her bonnie face when she was gone. 

Frank, prouder of her than of house, or name, or lands, felt 
the untutored homage, and his heart echoed the blessing, as he 

' followed once more under umbrageous trees the white robe 
which, flecked with dancing shadows, led him on like n banner 

-'on a battle-field. But here there were no contending warrrors 
to oppose, only here and there a dro<^ing branch, which his 
ready hand raised or set aside, and for l£e serried ranks of 
armed men, the foxglove's nodding plume, and the broad umbels 

'' of the meadow-sweet, high as her shoulder, alone hedged her in, 
as she trod the narrow tortuous path (almost impassable for 
dock and burdock leaves) down to a romantic dingle, through 

' ivhich wimpled the streamlet as gently as if no noisy cascade 
had ever broken its repose. 
' Sloping upwards rose the southern extremity of the curving 

' ' hill, which, Hke an amphitheatre, embosomed Tower and gromids. 
Larch and pine, birch and mountain ash, clothed the steep 
banks, rich with luxuriant undergrowth, through which a network 
of brown earthy lines ran in all directions to tempt adventurous 
footsteps. 
^ But the paths were narrow and often treacherous, rnterseeted 

^''with knobby roots of trees, swart and bare, to trip the unwary 
wanderer; and in places the earth had &llen away, leaving 
scarcely room for a foot weightier or wider than a wood-nymph's. 
Yet Eva proposed to complete the circuit of the grounds, and 
thread these winding footways. The stream had to be crossed 
ere she could mount the hill, and the plank bridge had been 
removed. Strolling by the bank in search of a narrow stepping 
place, they came in sight of an old tumble-down wooden hut in the 
most secluded nook of the dingle. The planks were &lling from 
' the rusty nails, the door hung on one red hinge, moss and hchens 
crept over the grey roof, and fungus hid under the nettles and the 
bracken which curled and waved round the decaying foundation. 
'* I thought I told Bobson to knock that old shed down and 
' cart it away ! *' exclaimed Mr. Baebum, surprised to see it stand- 
ing. 

'* Ohy yes, Frank ; but Bhoda said it was a pity to pull down 
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the picturesque old tool-house, and begged it might be spared/* 
interposed Eva, apologetically. 

** And so Robson gallantly obeyed the lady's orders," resumed 
her husband, very quietly, but with a slight contraction of his 
brow and a compression of lip. 

** Yes ; for Khoda wishes to make a sketch of it, and begged it 
might be spared this summer, at least. We have outgrown our 
terror of the spot.'* 

** Terror ?" 

** Yes ! this is the place where crazy Jem was found dead. You 
remember I told you the poor fellow's story." 

Mr. Eaebum remembered ; but as he stopped close to the hut, 
and stood regarding it in deep thought without a word, Eva 
drew near, and laying her hand upon his arm, asked — 

** What are you considering so seriously, Frank?" 

He closed his disengaged hand upon her clasping fingers, 
and looking down into her upturned face, replied gravely — 

*'I was considering whetiier an Englishman ought to have 
two wives, my Eva." 

'* Is that all ? What an absurd idea ; you looked so solemn I 
thought there was something serious in your mind," and Eva 
laughed as musically as the water tinkling at her feet. 

" Not so absurd, my wee wifie. I have been rather uncertain 
lately whether I have one wife or two, and the position is, to say 
the least, unpleasant." 

" What nonsense you are talking this afternoon, Frank, look- 
ing all the while as sober as a judge. And pray, Mr. Gravity, 
who may be the two wives, real or imaginary? Don't you think 
that is a very proper question ?'* 

** Very proper ; for I have been debating whether I married 
Miss Marsh or Miss Wearbank, or both. My only wedding-ring 
I placed on this dear little finger, all my love centres on this 
darling head, and this dearly cherished form reposes nightly in 
my arms ; but Ehoda is at the head of my household, directs 
and controls with the authority of a wife — and henceforth my 
perplexing doubts." 

** Now, Frank, that is really very unkind of you. I am glad 
Bhoda does not hear how little value you set on her generous 
services. Here she has been studjdng how to please you, giving 
her attention to trivialities which used to be her abhorrence, just 
to relieve me from all trouble and anxiety, so that I may be at 
liberty to accompany you wheresoever you wish, and you make it 
a reason for displeasure." 

'* And a very cogent reason for displeasure, when I see my 

o 
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wife coolly superseded by one who has neither the claim of mature 
experience nor actnal relationship to support the position." 

If Frank had but seen the clenched hand, the set teeth, and 
gleaming eyes behind that broken shutter. 

** But I am not superseded, my dear Frank. Bhoda would not 
think of such a thing. She has my keys lest anything should be 
required in my absence, and she sees that my orders are properly 
executed, that is all. For my part, I think we are greatly 
indebted to her, and I have been wondering how I could repay 
so much thoughtful consideration." 

<< My innocentl ittle wifie ; Bhoda is fond of dominion, jealous 
of power, and having no wider sphere of action wrests the domestic 
sceptre from your yielding hands, to be queen-regnant of the Grey 
Tower, with ourselves for her devoted vassals." 

There was something of angry sarcasm in the tone and curl of 
his expressive lip as this sentence was rounded, but it changed 
to tender earnestness as Eva answered deliberately — 

'' That supposition presupposes helplessness, inactivity, or im- 
becility on the part of your wife. You are certainly not very 
complimentary to either of us, but I must say I prefer Rhoda's 
porixait to my own." 

With a glance which was itself a disclaimer of all covert reproach, 
Frank drew her slight form close in his embrace, ruthlessly 
crushing her dainty straw-hat and frail basket, scattering the 
collected flowers on the grass, as he raised her face to look steadily 
in her eyes during his reply. 

<< My sweet wifle, there is neither imbecility nor indolence in 
you, but a fond of guilelessness and good-nature easily imposed 
upon. In age there can be little difference between yourself and 
Miss Wearbank ; but, otherwise, you in plastic simplicity remain 
a child, whilst she is a prematurely-developed woman — and a 
mistress of finesse. Thus she rules and controls without your 
suspecting it, less as a kindly deputy than a despot." 
** Gh, Frank, this is ungenerous !" 

" Not so, my love. I have observed that whether you pro- 
pose a dress or a dinner. Miss Bhoda suggests one amendment 
after another until the final order is hers, not yours. Stop ! do 
not interrupt me. If visitors are announced. Miss Bhoda 
advances to receive them, and she equally decides and dictates 
what invitations shall be given or accepted. Can you make a 
purchase or a morning call without her counsel or support ? Not 
only do the maids look to her for instructions or for holidays, 
but when I ask groom or gardener a reason for an unusual 
vagary, I am answered, * Miss Wearbank ordered.* As a final 
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touch, my own command to Bobson is invalidated, and I 
am forced to the conviction that Miss Wearbank's will is 
45onclusive." 

'' I cannot think Hhoda countermanded your order inten- 
tionally, Frank ; but you know how partial she is to anything 
romantic or picturesque, and I dare say she spoke without any 
thought beyond the preservation of the hut, which really is a 
feature in tiie scene — at least to an artistic eye." 

•* You are a sturdy little advocate for an absent friend, Eva ; 
but I am not convinced. However, as I do not care to maintain 
my supremacy in the first instance by active discourtesy to a 
lady, let the rotten shed stand, even at the risk of harbouring 
vagrants." 

** But you surely would not be discourteous to a lady in any 
instance, would you ?" and Eva looked up with winning arch- 
ness. 

** Well, that depends," said he, deliberately. ** If the lady were 
to forget my claims as a gentleman, and my rights in my own 
domain, it is very possible I might. You have never provoked 
my temper, darling, for it lies deep and under control; but like 
my unfortunate father I have a live coal in my heart ; smoulder- 
ing, it serves to give warmth to love and friendship ; blown to a 
blaze, it is — neiiJber poHte nor proper." 

"You will never be angry with me, Frank, will you? I 
should break my heart if you were," asked Eva, beseechingly, 
awed by something in her husband's face. 

** Never, never, darling ; I love you too well. But remember, 
I must have but one wife ; a second might find me a very disa- 
greeable fellow. And now let me help you over the brook ; we 
have stood talking under the shade of this beech, until I fear 
your feet will be damp through those thin sHppers. 

** Yes, talking treason against a very " 

** Eoyal dame," interrupted Frank, pleasantly. 

** Well, royal or loyal, it is treason^ I am sure. So now help 
me to pick up all the flowers you have not trampled to pulp, 
and then I will graciously permit you to lift me across the bum, 
and afterwards lead you such a dance over the bank and under 
the trees home. And mind if you stumble once, I shall inflict 
a heavy fine. A new pair of kid gloves every time you trip ; so 
be careful." 

A keen eye, peering through a rift in the parting planks, 
followed their ascent up the bank until they were lost in the 
summer wealth of leaves. Then Bhoda emerged from the hut, 
creeping through the half-open door so warily as not to 
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displace or rend a long deserted spider-web stretching from door 
to post and lintel. 

What did Bhoda in that secluded spot ? Surely she had not 
gone to sketch, and retreated before advancing footsteps merely 
to play the eavesdropper ? No. Bhoda had business on her 
hands ; business requiring all her leisure, tact, and ingenuity, and 
the hut was her chosen retreat. 

Not chosen for romantic beauty or luxurious retirement, but for 
its seclusion ; for that tangled path through shrouding underwood 
which foot rarely trod save her own ; for the death-shade clinging 
to the mouldering ruin, which kept it sacred from other intrusion 
than that of toad, or bat, or a sixay rabbit ; for its proximity to 
the roadside gate, where the cart had stood in Eva's way, as well 
as to a direct bridle-road leading obliquely from the Tower over 
the hill to the city, easily gained by the nearest foot-track under 
the firs on the steep bank. 

She could not spare the shed as yet, and so had raised her voice 
to bar its demolition ; unaware that its owner, under his equable 
face and gentlemanlike demeanour, had power to discriminate, and 
a tendency to resist intrusion on his prerogative. 

She knew it now, and as she replaced in a large, rough, hinge- 
less box, which had once held garden tools, sundiy very different 
appliances of her own — ^fashionable garments, cosmetics, and all 
other requisites for an elaborate toilet — ^she muttered angrily that 
those loitering, chattering, love-sick fools had left her no time, she 
would be too late for her appointment, and might as well return 
to the house before she was missed. 

" I shall be there first, my fi-iends, and ready to receive the 
mistress of the mansion, never fear. The lady- wife who must not 
be superseded, the * guileless innocent * who can do no wrong." 
And thus she communed with her wicked self, as she pursued a 
path which opened near the waterfall. *^ And so he has a live 
coal in his heart ; it must be my care it blazes — aye, if it consume 
them both. And so he has been measuring me while I thought 
him indifferent and unobservant, measuring me with eyes i^at 
seem to pass one by ; not like that Dr. Grove, who peers from 
under penthouse brows, and reads one's face like a label ; but, 
thanks to my retreat, I have a clue to guide me. Let the wife 
rule whilst her reign lasts. I must not lose my footing here for 
the distinguished honour of controlling Jane or Betty. And so 
he scorns me — not even a relative. No ; I have darker, warmer 
blood in my veins then the pale serum tinging his dainty wife." 
She paused a moment. '^Yet she d^ended me; she loves and 
trusts me. Have I no ruth ? She would not harm me, — ^bnt 
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she has haxmed me. She has come between me and my love. 
But for her fair face, I might have won Frank Baebum — ^I 
might have been queen-regnant here indeed. The sinful fire 
within my breast had then died out for lack of fuel. As Mrd. 
Eaebum, raised above the petty crew whose scoffs first roused 
the spirit of revenge, I had merged the feeling in contempt 
and let them go. But now I have no ruth. What I have 
suffered, they shall suffer. I feel the passionate love for Frank 
fast curdling into hate — and yet, and yet — ^what would I not do 
to win firom him one loving look, such as he wasted but now on 
Eva. I know I am plotting wickedness, but I have just cause — 
I have, I have. An outcast's child, I hold my own on suffer- 
ance ; but I will hold it by my own strong hand hereafter." 

Before Mr. and Mrs. Eaebum had reached even the 'rustic 
bridge near the ravine, Ehoda had stooped to the disguised door, 
and when they entered the hall, was seated at the piano, 
pla3dng and singing, " Woodman, spare that tree." 

** You appear to have a passion for preserving old timber from 
the axe, Miss Wearbank," said Frank, as he threw himself into 
a lounge. 

" A passion for what, Mr. Eaebum ? I do not comprehend 
you," fell from the lips of the singer, as she turned round 
on the music stool and confronted the speaker with wondering 
eyes. 

** I referred to the tree in your sentimental ditty, and to a 
certain old shed in the " 

**0h, dear me, yes; I had quite forgotten it — Crazy Jem's 
hut, to be sure ! Ah, I heard Eobson say the picturesque old 
ruin was to be removed, and being most desirous to sketch it as 
it stands, I took the liberty to desire a day or two's delay until I 
could plead with you for as delicious a bit of scenery as you 
have on your estate. I should not have presumed to interfere, 
but the men were setting off with picks and hatchets, and yon 
were not near to appeal to. I hope I have not exceeded my 
province, or presumed too far on your willingness to obHge a 
iady." 

** Confound it, this woman might be a witch, diving into one's 
secret thoughts. However, she is not quite so domineering 
as I supposed," glanced through Mr. Eaebum's mind, prompting 
him to say graciously enough, '* So Eva told me, and I will see 
ihat your delicious bit of scenery remains for your pencil." 

** Oh, thank you. I should have been so sorry to lose it." 

And so, with no more thanks than if the hut had been a mere 
fiubject for an artist, the matter dropped, like a lady's veil. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

DB. GBOVE's TBEATMENT OF TEMPOBABY INSANITY. 

Thebe are always plenty of kind good friends ready to acquaint 
ns with whatsoever other Mends, equally kind and good, say to 
our disadvantage ; and so Mrs. Hesketh, by the unvarying pro- 
cess, had been made to comprehend what '* all Durham thought 
of her '* when Jack Fortescue's death startled the gossips, and 
his foppish but firm Mend, Mr. Lighthead, insisted that Mrs. 
Heskelli's precious picnic was the primary cause. 

Of course it oozed out why the disastrous party was projected, 
and after the scheme failed, every busybody whose fingers had 
been in the delectable pie drew them forth, wiped them very 
clean, and denied a knowledge of the condiments. Even Mrs. 
Goulson (who had mapped out the plan) deserted her Mend, was 
horribly shocked at the catastrophe, held up her pure hands in 
pious deprecation, and maintained, '* If Mrs. Hesketh had 
taken my advice, the poor young man would not have been 
sacrificed." 

Shunned by all the immaculate people who detested mischief- 
makers and never indulged in slander themselves, somewhat 
conscience- stricken at the untimely end of her comic bard, which, 
to use her own words, "everyone laid at her door," and made 
of no account in her own house, Mrs. Hesketh underwent a course 
of penance and humiliation for several months which would have 
tamed the spirits of most women ; and so long as her Mends held 
aloof, so long as people exchanged significant glances when she 
passed them in the s^eet, there were symptoms of conformity 
with the will of Mr. Hesketh, and sociality with his pleasant 
maiden sister. 

But when the nine days' wonder died out, when Mrs. Hesketh's 
Mends forgot her failings, and remembered her^ when Mrs. 
Goulson made advances towards reconciliation, the old spirit of 
self-assertion made itself seen and felt. 

The presence of Miss Dorothea at the wedding, from which she 
was excluded, was the culminating point of jealous indignation^ 

She had long made the important discovery that hysterics and 
violent outbursts of temper were alike undesirable, since the cold- 
water cure adopted in the former case was not only an uncomfort- 
able remedy, but destructive to millinery, whilst the provoking 
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eoolness of Miss Dolly, who persisted in compassionating her 
nnfortonate mania, and conld never think of quarrelling with a 
poor creature so affected, rendered her rage innocuous, even 
whilst it exasperated her the more. 

But that day her spleen overmastered her discretion, and when 
in the evening^ Mr. Hesketh and Miss Dorothea, heamins with 
delight, retnried, brmging Dr. Grove in their train, they were 
saluted on the threshold by Betty with the exclamation — 

**Aw's downreet thenkful yez coomed hyem, maister ; there's 
bin sech a shine. Missis hez bin i' sech tantrums, there's no 
biding wi' her. She's clouted maw lugs,* an' yammeredf away 
like auld Clootie's | ain sister. Aw reckon she's getten some fresh 
mawks § i' her yead, but awm nut gyen to bide her tantrums ; 
nut aw ! Ither folks want sarvants, wha dinnat flyte || from 
week's eend to week's eend, an' aw winnet stond it ony lunger !" 

There was no muffling of Betty's vocal bell ; her clapper rang 
all the changes from a glad welcome to sullen resolution before 
Mr. or Miss Dolly Hesketh could be heard. 

" What's the matter now ? " enquired the former. 

" You should not speak in that way of your mistress, Betty," 
said the latter, deprecatingly. 

" Well, nowther should aw, an' sh'd let yen alyen IT ; but maw 
patience is nut as lung as yors. Miss Dolly, an' aw cannut bide 
it. An she wur as canty an' canny as yo', aw could wark neet 
an' day fur her, an' niver be fashed ; but aw winnet stond th' 
dirdum she mak's far nowt 1" 

" I am sorry to hear you say this, Betty, since you know your 
mistress cannot help her infirmity of temper, and is to be pitied 
quite as much as blamed." 

" Pitted far bad temper ! aw never wur pitted ftir myen, an' it 
niver wur hauf so bad as missis's. Aw dmnet see that, and if 
she wur to kill some yen in her tantrums, aw reckon nowther 
judge nor jury 'ud see it owther." 

"Perhaps not, Betty," half assented Miss Dolly; "but ill- 
tempered people ti'ouble themselves more than they trouble others ; 
and I, for one, am sorry for them. But where is Miss Lucy ?" 

** Oh, Mess Lewsie's oop-steers, nigh as bad as her minny, 
glumpin' and freetin' ower summat. Aw niver seed sech wark, 
an' wi' gentlefolks, tee 1" and Betty, muttering her discontent, 
moved about the kitchen, into which the old lady had followed 
her when the gentlemen turned into the parlour. 

* Boxed my ears. $ Maggots, fancies in her head. 

t Scolded vexatiously. II Scold. 

X The devil. i[ One alone. 
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** Well, my good girl, we must try to make the best of it ; we 
have all of ns our shortcomings to answer for. Place the cold 
ham and fillet of veal on the table, and let both be garnished 
with crisp parsley. The doctor will remain to supper. Are 
your potatoes ready ?" 

*' Nut yet ; but aw scraped them lung syne, an' th* waiter's 
bilin, so th' 'taters nil de while aw lay the claith," answered the 
rough, but well-meaning woman, putting a quantity of early 
potatoes into the saucepan as she spoke. 

** Very well, that will do ; and now I will go up-stairs to take 
off my things, and see what is the matter with my niece, while 
you get everything ready." 

So sa3ring Miss Dolly trotted off on her double errand, past the 
parlour door, whence issued sounds of angry altercation, to an 
upper chamber, where she found Lucy sitting sulkily in the deep 
twilight, by the window. She had got the key to Lucy's heart, 
and with the oil of gentleness passed it smoothly into the twisted 
wards, sympathising with her distress, which was real, and re- 
buking tibe pique and envy which made her at once miserable and 
unamiable ; thus the good aunt alternately soothed her irritation 
and encouraged a better state of feeling. 

After a while she was successful, and by the time the white 
cottage bonnet (to which the old lady clung, in spite of fashion) 
was duly dusted, covered with a pocket handkerchief, and placed 
in its pasteboard bandbox, the Canton shawl shaken, folded in 
the original creases, and laid in tissue paper within the laven- 
dered drawer, and a fair muslin apron placed as a protector in 
front of her grey satin dress, Lucy was ready to accompany her, 
and meet the father of her inconstant swain. 

Their entrance into the room where the supper was laid was 
a signal for the renewal of a storm which had slightly subsided. 
Starting to her feet, Mrs. Hesketh assailed the kindly old maiden 
with a torrent of vituperative epithets ; she was a barefEU^ 
hypocrite, an insidious serpent, who had robbed her of her friends 
and was now in league with her enemies, who had sneaked into 
the house to make mischief and misery, who had treated her 
worse than her brute of a husband, &c., &c. 

Miss Dorothea, unprepared for this sudden attack, her clear 
eyes dilating withsorrowfril surprise, arrested in her walk towards 
the table, stood amazed and with uplifted hands, only uttering and 
repeating — 

** Deary me, deary me ! what can this all be about ? — ^what can 
this aQ be about ?" 

« My dear madam, pray restrain yourself ; this language is 
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unseemly," interposed Dr. Grove, endeavouring to calm the 
virago. 

** Maria, 1*11 thank you to keep a civil tongue in your head 
towards my sister !" cried Mr. Hesketh. 

** Mamma, I am positively ashamed of you — ^this is most dis- 
graceful !" exclaimed her daughter. 

All spoke at once, and Mrs. Hesketh, unahle to answer all at 
once, grew livid with passion, as she stormed out, to each in turn, 
" Keep your advice for your patients, I don't want it ! — you know 
well enough what it's ahout, flaunting at the wedding whilst that 
beggar's brat laughed me to scorn. I saw it all ! As for you, 
miss, currying favour with your precious aunt, I'll give you some 
thing to be ashamed of — ^take that !" hurling at Lucy a large 
tumbler, snatched at random from the table. 

Lucy instinctively swerved ; the glass whizzed past her ear 
and through the open doorway, smashing itself and a valuable 
porcelain vase on the hall-table, narrowly missing Betty, who was 
bringing in the potatoes and ale. Jug and dish both went to the 
ground in the woman's fright, but without pausing to pick up 
fragments, she darted into the room, obedient to Dr. Grove's loud 
call, "Betty!" 

The doctor had sprung behind Mrs. Hesketh, and pinioned 
her arms to her sides. "Here, Betty! hold this madwoman's 
feet, whilst I secure her arms. Hesketh, your handkerchief ; now 
tie her hands, so ; now her feet ; take Betty's apron, or one of 
these thingummys will do (nodding towards an anti-macassar) ; 
we must secure her, she is dangerous. You see, Mrs. Hesketh, 
I have kept my advice for my patient." 

Infuriated before, the cool determination of the doctor and his 
summary treatment acted like oil on Are. She foamed with im- 
potent rage, which culminated, as of old, in hysterics. 

"Cut her staylace, Betty. Miss Dorothy, where are your 
scissors ? There, that will do ; now, lay her on the ground ; she 
will come round presently. Miss Lucy, I will trouble you for a 
basin of cold water, or stay — ^we must not saturate her clothes — 
bring a wet towel instead." Lucy glanced towards Betty, who 
was holding Mrs. Hesketh down, as if she thought the servant 
was the one to be sent; but the order came from Dr. Grove, and 
so she went for the towel, which he (not applying it as a cooling 
bandage) beat across the face of the screaming woman several 
times smartly. As she began to revive, the doctor said, " Betty, 
you had better clear the broken glass and crockery from the hall 
at once ; we shall have to carry your mistress upstairs, and might 
cut our shoes or feet." 
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B^tty stared at the order, bat rose to obey, grumbling, how- 
ever, ail the way she went for her broom. ** What mawk's this 7 
Carry her oop-stairs ! aw think she m ought walk oop on her 
own piQS. She's walked oop afore after her high-streeks. Bnt 
aw niver seed her hev sae bad a bout afore. Aw wonder if 
that doctor diz think ut messis is demented. He's a quare 
chap that, aw connet mak him oot." 

Whilst Betty, sweeping up the debris, drowned her fragment- 
ary muttering in the clatter and jingle of the fragments on the 
floor-cloth, the bustle within the room subsided ; an angry 
"Ugh!" " Umph !*' or an occasional sob or sharp scream 
alone betraying; that Mrs. Hesketh had recovered her senses and 
was perfecUyfognisant of aU that was said. 

At the outset the doctor had glanced significantly at Mr. 
Hesketh and his sister ; while the former, placing his buff- 
slippered feet on the fender, leaned back outstretched in 
his easy-chair in his favourite attitude, with his elbows 
on the padded arms, making bellows'-shapes with expanded 
thumbs and forefingers, as if he had no interest whatever in the 
proceedings. 

Miss Dorothea, on the contrary, appeared concerned — ^not so 
much alarmed for her sister-in-law, as shocked at the outbreak 
which had put niece and servant boih in jeopardy, and distressed 
at this unwomanly display. 

Lucy had been startled from the unamiable dreaminess in 
which she - entered the room by her mother's sharp words ; 
but the whiz of the tumbler past her ear, so closely cutting 
through the air that her tawny ringlets drifted aside, and 
she almost felt the cool contact of the glass, sent her back 
into bewilderment, from which the conftision of screams and 
sobs, commands and flitting feet scarcely aroused her. She 
cleared a space to lay her struggling mother down, and went 
for the wet napkin with a dim perception of the doctor's 
resolute promptness, and a consciousness that obedience 
was imperative ; but for what followed she was utterly 
unprepared, as being a new climax to hysterical passion. 

" Have you a narrow bed in the house, Miss Dorothea ?'* 

** Only Betty's ; all the rest are four-post or tent beds." 

" That will do. The patient will have to be strapped down, 
lest she should do herself, or some one else, an injury. I am 
afraid of a return of the paroxysm. Betty, come and assist me 
to carry your mistress to your bed." 

"Don't trouble yourself, doctor; I can help the lass," said 
Mr. Hesketh, risingfrom his seat, with a curious twinkle in his eye. 
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" Nonsense, Hesketh ; I don't want you for a patient. Why, 
man, the exertion might induce apoplexy, and that would he 
worse than a score fits of hysteria. Betty and I will manage it." 

And Betty and he did manage it, in spite of the struggles and 
protests of the dame, who found her tongue once more. 

The imperturhahle doctor disregarded all her asseverations 
that she was hotter, that she could walk, that she would not he 
treated like a lunatic. He only shook his head, and calmly 
issued his commands to remove the hed and place her on the 
mattress, dressed and hound as she was. Then, with strong 
sheets, he fastened her down himself, next felt her head and 
pulse, and, after standing for a moment or two looking stead* 
lastly at her from under thoughtful hrows, he removed his hand 
from his mouth and spoke to Miss Dorothea and those hy the 
bedside : — 

** The patient's pulse is full and rapid, her head hot, and her 
mind evidently disordered. She must be kept cool ; on no 
account disturbed ; must have no food but gruel or arrowroot. If 
her lips appear parched, give a spoonful or two of lemonade ; 
nothing stimulating, as you value her recovery. She must be 
kept low, and fed in small quantities at certain intervals. You 
will pay no attention whatevjer to her ravings, however lucid 
they may appear. I will leave a prescription, which you will 
please to have compounded unmediately. Administer as directed. 
Should I not find her calmer in the morning, bleeding may be 
necessary ; and it is more than probable tibe head will require 
shaving in order that a blister may be applied to the scalp. And 
now, my dear madam, I leave you with your excellent nurse. 
Miss Dorothea, and trust on my next visit to find the fever abated 
and the nerves stilled." 

He turned to leave the room, followed by all but the furious 
patient, but paused at the door to say, *' Miss Lucy, you had 
better watch your mother until she has her medicine. If you are 
alarmed, Betty can remain with you afterwards." 

** Put your bonnet on, Betty, tiiat's a good lass, and run to the 
chemist's over the bridge," said Miss Dorothea, as she stepped 
after Dr. Grove down-stairs to supply hini with writing materials. 

There were three grave faces in the parlour when Betty 
presented herself "for the paiper," but they relaxed when the 
door was closed on the active woman. 

Even Miss Dorothea had an uncommonly expressive smile 
playing about her mouth, whilst the doctor chuckled to himself 
quietly, and Mr. Hesketh gave way to a burst of merriment that 
might have been heard up-stairs had the door been %jar. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Lucy's new loveb. 

Thoroughly interested in the fortunes of the yonng couple 
whose nuptials she had witnessed, and whose wedding-day had 
been made so memorable by her sister-in-law's intemperate rage, 
Miss Dorothea made a point of calling at Mr. Marsh's to inquire 
after the bride and her husband. 

She seldom saw Ehoda on these occasions, that young lady 
being fully occupied with her preparations for their reception at 
the Grey Tower. 

Whenever she did see her she also saw Edwin Grove dangling 
at her heels, to the old lady's great chagrin ; for Lucy had made 
her a partial confidante ; and while the good creature began to 
feel sorry for her niece, she regarded Edwin Grove as a despic- 
able male flirt, which doubtless he was. 

It is more than probable that Lucy, anxious to leam 
something more than she could glean elsewhere, inspirited 
her obliging aunt to a series of visits quite beyond her 
ordinary habit; and it is as probable that Miss Wearbftnk, 
■suspecting this, gave Edwin Grove's attentions their fullest 
significance in her presence. 

She played for him, and sang for him, and he, looking very 
gallant and sentimental, turned over her music, stooped and 
whispered vague commentaries on the Haynes Bayley verses; 
not altogether for his own delectation, or for the fair musician's, 
but, it is to be feared, for that of the maiden aunt in their 
presence, and for the niece in Old Elvet. 

So while Ehoda played on her piano, he and she played 
into each other's hands also ; and while Mr. Marsh chuckled 
and congratulated himself there would be another wedding 
soon. Miss Dorothea went home and expressed her conviction 
that Miss Wearbank was witching Edwin's soul away with her 
music. 

Miss Dorothea spoke of it before Dr. Grove as a something 
taken for granted, and though that sensible man made no remark 
beyond ** Pooh-pooh!" it is worthy of observation that his son 
was finally settled as a surgeon in the out-of-the-way and uncon- 
genial colliery of Kelloe. He had the good fortune, as well as 
tiie good sense, to secure him a home at Trimdon Hall, close to 
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his practice, yet elevated morally, socially, and geographically 
above the pitmen of Kelloe. 

The doctor had no mind that Edwin should marry either Ehoda 
or Lucy ; but of the two it is a question whether Lucy would not 
have had the preference. He knew, or thought he knew, the 
worst of her ; he did not know the worst of the other, he was 
convinced. 

Banishment to Kelloe, that remote black-diamond valley, 
hid in the winding folds of overlapping hills, must not be 
•considered an infallible antidote to love ; nor were the 
smutty pit beauties likely to eclipse the remembrance 
of the brilliant beauty left behind; but the sly old doctor 
iad not left the banished bachelor entirely to his own re- 
sources, to lodge and live as he best could, or as his pre- 
decessor had done. 

The worthy tenant of Trimdon Hall, who, under the doctor's 
influence, had opened his doors to his son, had no daughter ; but 
he had sundry fair nieces, who risked their necks on roads 
made for the especial behoof of the coroner, and put their 
blooming faces in at open doors when least expected. Pleasant 
this for Edwin Grove, who found his position quite endu- 
rable ; though the old square piano was out of tune, and 
the players out of practice, and the jingling keys sounded dis- 
cordantly on his ear and memory whenever touched, which was 
seldom. 

Apart from all this, he was something more than a mere squire 
of dames, and had beneath his outer life an inner one of earnest 
zeal in the pursuit and duties of his onerous profession, on 
which his father depended as his safeguard from ennui and 
meretricious women. 

This zeal was by no means a common failing amongst coUiery 
surgeons ; but Edwin had not become hardened to csJculate his 
responsibilities by his remuneration ; nor was he, as too many of 
these isolated men are, driven by lack of society to make the 
decanter his companion ; so he studied hard, and did his duty 
well, ready and at his post night or day, whether required to reduce 
a fracture or a fever, to ease the coming or the departing life. 

Now and then fair faces floated before the page he read, shut- 
ting out letter-press, drawings, and diagrams ; but the raven locks 
and the tawny tresses blent most absurdly, and he turned 
laughingly from their contemplation as another face arose, 
and he would say, "Well, that Maggy Reed is not a bad- 
looking girl, and she will make a good wife for somebody one of 
these days." 
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He was certainly not breaking his heart for either Lucy or 
Ehoda. 

He had never troubled himself to analyse his own emotions, 
and with regard to the latter had never considered why his visits 
were so frequent and regular. He was conscious that Miss Wear- 
bank had been the attraction which had drawn him to the cosy 
parlour in South Street ; her beauty had appealed to his eye, her 
intelligence to his understanding, her refinement and accomplish- 
ments completing the charm. 

It had been wonderfully pleasant to sit and listen to the melody 
of her voice, whether in song or speech, and to look in her danger- 
ously beautiful eyes : but he never paused to ask himself if he had 
any ulterior objects in his obsequious attentions beyond present 
amusement. 

Openly, Edwin had shaken off his allegiance to Lucy ; but in the 
remote — ^very remote — chambers of his heart, he held the bond 
uncancelled. He plumed himself on the skill with which he had 
taught the young flirt a lesson ; and if she profited by it, he might 
possibly be induced to forgive her, after due submission. 

When his roving eye had rested on quiet and unobtrusive 
Maggy Eeed, during her brief stay in Durham, he gave a few odd 
moments to the study and contemplation of the young and uncon- 
scious girl, who he could see would develop into a fine woman ; 
and thereupon paid her a number of silly and unmeaning com- 
pliments (when Miss Wearbank was not by), and when she 
blushed from a displeasure he could not comprehend, he con- 
cluded she was fasciuated with his very agreeable self. 

So like an Oriental sultan, he waited, handkerchief in hand, 
until he had made his election, not doubting but the maiden on 
whose fortunate shoulders it might finally alight would rise rejoic- 
ing to do him homage as her lord and master. 

But removal from a lounging life to an active one, at a distance 
from the rival fair ones, where there was no one to pique and 
no one to please, put flattery and flirtation at a discount, and 
when in course of time he contemplated a possible life remote 
from fashion and folly, with little or no social intercourse, he 
began to consider not which he should marry, but which would 
be wiUing to marry him. 

The young gentleman's pride and vanity received a very 
wholesome check during his contemplation of the subject. 

Long before he solved the question to his satisfaction, long 
before even he put it to himself, a change which never entered 
into his calculations came over the damsel he designed to honour, 
and altered the whole aspect of affairs. 
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Miss Dorothea'^ rooted conviction that Ehoda*s sole enchant- 
ment lay in her vocal and musical powers had weight with her 
niece, who thereupon had her piano tuned, and practised most 
assiduously to attain the same excellence. 

Carried away with the belief that Miss Wearbank*s pro- 
ficiency arose from her teachers more than from native 
talent or natural powers, Lucy besieged her father as before- 
told to let her have lessons from tiie first eminent Italian 
or German master who came within reasonable distance of 
Durham. 

Mrs. Hesketh, desiring to make amends and induce Lucy to 
ibrget the glass throwing, seconded these appeals, and the fa^er, 
partly to escape persecution, and partly to offer a premium 
for better behaviour, gave his consent. Lo and behold ! as 
though conjured up by his unthinking concession, the Dur- 
ham Chronicle on the following Friday contained this adver- 
tisement : — 

" SiOMOB RoNCHETTi, of the Opera houses of Florence and Milan, and the 
nobility's concerts, will visit Durham once each week during the summer 
months, to give lessons in singing to advanced pupils. The Signor may be 
consulted with reference to terms, &c., on the afternoon of Tuesday the 28th 
inst., at the Waterloo Hotel, Durham, between the hours of four and five." 

Miss Hesketh was by no means the only young lady in the city 
ambitious to overtop her friends ; and to study vocalization under 
an eminent Italian professor was certainly an enviable distinction. 
(This was many years ago, good reader, but the remark might 
possibly hold good even with the extra railroad facilities of to-day.) 
Consequently the Signor held quite a lev6e in his private-room 
that sultry June afbemoon. 

Urged by sister, daughter, and wife (who had begun to swim 
with the home stream in order to conciliate), Mr. Hesketh very 
reluctantly accompanied Lucy to see the illustrious foreigner, 
who, as Mr. Marsh phrased it, had come to exchange dbaky 
Italian notes for good English ones. In the lobby and on 
the staircase they met several ladies, with chagrin on their 
eonntenances. 

" The Signor is not over courteous," said one. 

" His terais are exorbitant," added another. 

" I don't think he knows how to teach," jerked out a third. 

" Sour grapes," murmured Mr. Hesketh, as he stepped up the 
fiuniliar staircase, and met Miss Bobson radiant with success. 

** Oh, Mr. Hedteth," exclaimed the stately old maid, " you will 
find the Signor such a delightful person to treat with, so affable, 
so distingue — so — so " 

" Is be a good teacher, Miss Bobson, do you think ? Tou will 
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know more of that than I shaU," quoth the old.gesi:tiiema]i, eanng 
iesB for the Signor's affability than for his abiUty. 

<* Of that, 1^. Hesketh, you may be assured, or I abould not 
have engaged the services of the Signor for my establishmeBt. 
His terms are certainly high,** said Miss Bobson, loftily. 

'' Oh, I come prepared to pay the piper, as my friend Macsii 
said I should. I know these foreign fellows have the assurance 
to ask three times what an honest Englishman would ; and «M 
because there are to be found fools l&e myself willing to pay 
more for their whistle than it is worth.*' 

" Mr. Hesketh, you surprise me ! I thought you were above 
these narrow-minded prejudices,'* and the speaker bridled, oon- 
4Bidering her own judgment impugned. 

'' Pocket prejudice is strong in most men, my good lady ; but 
oome, Lucy, we are detaining Miss Bobson. Let us see for onr- 
flelves what the Signor is like.** 

Like a dark, handsome, undersized man, with a straight, well- 
shaped nose, rather full in the nostril; lips shaded by a 
moustache, black as his thick crop of clustering curls ; ft riqi 
of whisker swept beneath the chin from ear to ear, the level 
eyebrows almost met, and on a resolute chin perked the foppish 
imperial. 

Bright, and full, and black were the Italian's eyes, yet was be 
compelled to wear spectacles to modify sight strong, but dftfec- 
tive, in that it was '' near." He wore a dark blue frodk- 
coat, braided and frogged like the front of a lady's dnras, 
and over a chair beside him, although it was June, hung a 
handsome circular cloak, in all the glory of heavy tassels, 
velvet facings and collar. The Signor was evidently expensive 
in his habits. 

The door was at once opened to admit Mr. Hesketh and Miss 
Lucy, and to dismiss Mrs. Caldcleugh and her daughter, a xaw 
girl of sixteen. Signor Bonehetti was speaking rapidly in vary 
imperfect English. 

'* I cannot, matam, I cannot make one voice ; you daughtaie 
nevair sing, she vat you call skreetoh ; I teach sing, I no make 
voice. I should vaiste time and steals your monies." 

" Can you not give her a short lesson or two— say quarter of 
' an hour ? I do not mind what I pay." 

'< Me dear laity, you could not pay me ears. I could not bear 
it, madame ; your daughtare's voice would make me shuddare." 
And the Signor shuddered as if under a painful reminiscence. 
** I am ver sorry. Addio." 

The graceful bow whieh greeted the entcttuoc of Mr. and liGss 
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HfiBketh served also to nsher Mrs. Galddeu^ and her dandier 
out, doubly diseomfited and mortified because thait ehit Lucy 
heard all iiie feMow's insolence. 

'* Signor Bonchetti, I am a plain-spoken Englishman, and think 
no worse of yon for the plain speaking I have just heard." The 
signor bowed. *^ Now I am not like Mrs. Caldcleugh, I do mind 
what I pay, and don't care to waste my money if my daughter's 
voice is not worth it. But if you think you can make anytiiing 
of her, do ; of course on your ordinary terms." 

<< I am oblish. WiU the young laiiy honare me by a 
specimen, a trial." So saying the Signor handed Lucy by 
the tips of her fingers to an upright piano in the room. He 
then raised sev^*al pieces of music close to his spectacles 
for inspection, and finally placed ** Di tanti palpiti " before his 
new pupil. 

Notwithstanding that Ae was nervous (for once), Lucy 
acquitted herself very creditably, and the Italian went info 
•ecstasies. 

'*Ah, dat will do; dat is someting like a voice, Meess — 
Meess, " he lifted the lady's card to his spectacles, ** Hesket, I 
shall be ver moch delight vit you. You are one grand contralto. 
I shall make you sing like one bird in the night." 

** I suppose you mean a nightingale, and not a screech owl, 
Signer?" 

** Father i " remonstrated Lucy. 

'< Oh, night-in-gale, certainlies. Miss fiee^et have ver good 



voice." 



'*And now, Signor, as I am a man of business, and know 
nothing of eminent men beyond my own country, in your line I 
mean, you must pardon me if I ask you if you have any testi- 
monials or vouchers for ability and so on. Yon are younger than 
I expected, and a stranger." 

" Youngaire — ^young do not make foolish — do not make worse 
■singer. Age do not make wise, else why you Inglees say * Old 
fool ? ' But h^e are de sufficient vouchares, I tink ; " and the 
signor handed over a mass of credentials ^th an air of offended 
d^ty. 

Mr. He^keiliyhalf wondeimg li he were the ^* old fool," looked 
over the papers and was satisfied, and then made arrangements 
which satisfied equally Miss Hesketh and the handsome ItaJia^, 
who put his hand on his heart and bowed very low as they left 
the room. 

The lev4e was over. Signor Bonche|ti stepped into a hght 
phaeton and 4faN>ve away in &e dkection of Ohester-le^Btreet J 
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Mr. Hesketh returned to his office, not half satisfied thai 
he had consented to pay a guinea and a-half a lesson to a 
foreigner, when there were English hiy-vicars in the city who, in 
his opinion, would teach her quite as well for a third of the 
money. 

Lucy, elated with the compliments of the musician, hurried 
home to recount all that had passed, and go into raptures over 
, the exquisitely charming Italian. 

How many heart-burnings, how many petty jealousies were 
kindled by "Mi. Hesketh's agreement with Signor Bonchetti. A 
pretty pass things were coming to when the daughter of a surveyor 
could learn singing at two guineas a lesson. Well for them he had 
money to throw away. What the Signor could hear in her voice 
more than another was a mystery ! 

Soon it was noised abroad that Mr. Hesketh paid less by half a 
guinea than the Signor's ordinary terms, just one-half of what the 
owner of one weak voice and head had offered ineffectually, and 
thereupon indignation knew no bounds. For a teacher to adver 
tise for pupils and afterwards reject them was a thing unpre- 
cedented ; there was more in this tiian met the eye. Mr. Hesketh 
had better look after his daughter. She was a rather pretty girl, 
and would have some money, and those foreign music-masters 
were never to be trusted. 

And while the disappointed aspirants after musical honours 
demurred to the Signer's arbitrary method of doing business, and 
thought it necessary to watch his movements in Mr. Hesketh's 
interest, lest Mr. Hesketh should not, the Signor drove into the 
city every week. 

Not always on the appointed day, Tuesday, but certainly the 
day after, with an apology which, being sufficient for himself, 
was expected to be sufficient for his pupils. These very eminent 
personages are so apt to assume the privilege of eccentricity and 
self-law. 

Lucy had not a bad voice, and the Signor was undoubtedly a 
master of first-class ability; so the voice gradually developed, 
and Mr. Hesketh congratulated himself that he had not thrown 
his money away. He became quite proud of his daughter's 
singing, and although in former years he had carefully abstained 
from all mention of her in Miss Wearbank's hearing, he grew so 
profuse in his praises of Signor Ronchetti and Lucy's vocal power, 
that, whether at the Tower or at Mr. Marsh's, he dragged the 
subject forward on all occasions. 

Bhoda, probably gratified by the old gentleman's thanks for 
her advice in favour bt an Italian teacher, which had certainly 
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dnflaenced his decision, listened more complacently than her 
-wont, bat Mr. Marsh, bored by the incessant recurrence of the 
«ame theme, jested and laughed, and said his friend was music 
mad. 

*^ Signor Bonchetti is sharp, and you Httle better than a^Zat, to 
give away your good notes for a crotchet of Lucy's. But there 
is no sympathetic chord in my breast, and I bar tiie theme, so pray 
abbreviate and don't disturb the even tenor of our evening* s chat ; 
the piano is not your forte," And so Mr. Marsh would run on, 
chuckling at every pun, until Mr. Hesketh was glad to drop the 
subject. 

Eva, hearing so much of the Signor 's extraordinary talents, and 
sensitively conscious of her inferiority to Bhoda, was, like Lucy, 
desirous of further cultivation, and wished to embrace so desirable 
an opportunity as was now offered. But that Mr. Baebum nega- 
tived at once. "My wife, I prefer nature to art ; you won me 
as you are ; you need only retain your natural graces and purity 
to keep me yours for ever." And Eva never expressed the wish 
again. 

Under Signor Bonchetti Miss Lucy learned more than music 
or singing. She had a smattering of French and Italian, and as 
her teacher spoke English very indifierently, what more natural 
than that he should revert to his native tongue, and seek to 
cultivate a taste for the language of Dante and Petrarch. 

Miss Dorothea, impressed with a wholesome dread of young 
and handsome foreign musicians, remained discreetly in the room, 
knitting sections of a counterpane, during the brief lessons ; but, 
as they interfered with her accustomed siesta, it not unfrequently 
happened that the heat of the weather and the monotony of the 
sol-fa induced a doze in her easy chair, and the knitting would 
become the prey of the kitten, whilst (would it be fair to say ?) 
her niece became the prey of the cat. 

At all events Miss Lucy learned something more than music, 
or even Italian. 

The Signor had a musical and seductive voice, all the more 
seductive from its broken utterance ; then, his near sight com- 
pelled him to bring his mass of scented curls close to his pupil's 
•cheek, as he scanned the notes to which he called attention. 

Then his soft warm hand came in contact with hers as he 
placed her fingers in better position. Her music, from the 
newest operas, was full of tender and impassioned sentiment, and 
the Signor looked a world of interpretation through the gold- 
rimmed spectacles with his full and brilHant eyes. 

Then Petrarch's sonnets found their way to the young lady's 
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hand in all the glory of orimson and gold, and somehow the^ 
girer contrived to read one or more for &e eq>e6ial behoof of the 
pretsentee, and if the language was not wholly intelligible the 
tones were. The book was carried away and hidden, to be read, 
as well as possible, in secret. 

The Signor was palpably in love with hid pupil. 

The gossips for once were right. Mr. Hesketh had need to- 
look after his daughter. 

But what of the young lady ? Had she learnt love as well as- 
singing? 

That was a question for more than gossip. 

She was certainly in a flutter at the discovery made by her- 
vanity, and her elation was out of all proportion. Here was a 
oiiance to be revenged on Edwin Grove. Oh, if he could but 
see the impassioned and pleading glances of the Signor ! If he 
could but know his place was better filled ; and gradually the 
/ascinating Italian engrossed her thoughts and drove Edwin 
(Strove into the background. 

Mr. Hesketh, in his office, perusing leases and agreements, or- 
poring over plans, or out in the country measuring estates and 
roads, or consulting with Mr. Raebum on the sinkmg of a new 
shaft, never thought of the mine sinking at home ; and Miss 
l^rothea, working away at triangles never contemplated by EucHd, 
alternately knitted and dozed, and forgot her fears of the foreigner*. 

Mrs. Hesketh was simply enchanted ! 

Signor Eonchetti was the most fascinating man she had ever 
met, and always so excessively poHte to her. The distinction he 
&ad made in choosing her daughter as one of his very few pupils- 
lite most flattering, and the lady took aU the credit to herself*, 
or spoke as if she had done a worthy deed in urging her obsti- 
nate husband to engage the Signor. 

And so nobody concerned thought the handsome music-master- 
could possibly exceed the tenor of his bond, and teach love as 
well as song, except Dr. Grove, who had never seen the attrac- 
tive singing-master, save when he whirled past in his h^t 
phaeton through the narrow streets. But the doctor, who on 
ofoser acquaintance began to think there w«re worse people 
in the world than Lucy Hesketh, and that her marked im- 
provement in tone, temper, and manner, under her aunt's 
charge, indicated soil capable of tillage and further improve- 
ment ; the doctor, remembering the rumours of his son*s eonrt- 
fihip, probed her heart with banter and raillery about her new 
music-master, and became unusnaily inquisitive as to itbte^bar 
she learned singing only. 
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Her replies, framed in piqne to reach the son throngh the 
&ther, lacked cleverness, and to the astute old gentleman were 
perfectly transparent. 

** Umph ! " said he to himself, after one of these trials of 
skill ; '' she is particularly anxious I should rouse the sleeping 
Cupid under Edwin's waistcoat, hy telling him she has got a 
fresh string to her bow, but I am not such a fool ; the love that 
IB worth having will keep ; they are both young enough, and Luoy 
may be herself better worth having in a year or two. Certainly 
she is preferable to Rhoda in my opinion, and Hesketh's a good 
feUow himself ; but Ned hardly knows his own mind yet, and if 
this singing-fellow should turn the conceited girl's head, it's quite 
as weU he diould know nothing about her. He may make a better 
Buieh where he is." 



CHAPTER XXXT. 



woman's WOBIL. 
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One motive of Mr. Baebnm's for declining an extension of his 
colliery leases was a sincere desire to ameliorate the condition of 
the pitjnen on his estate, and when, in partnership with Mr. Marsh, 
who had lon£^ lacked occupation for mind and body, he commenced 
operationsrle found he had stiff «ork before hii^. . 

He had observed, with deep concern, the employment of 
women and children in the mines, and this he strennonsly 
opposed, alike on the grounds of humanity and civilisation. 
Long before the lease fell in, he had made it his business to 
visit one colliery after another, both on the Wear and on the 
Tyne, to converse with the men, and note the operation of the 
whole system. 

Convinced thatutter demoralisation mustresultfrom the custom, 
which degraded women and girls to beasts of burden, and sent them 
in an unseemly dress into the depths and darkness of the pit, or to 
labour on the bankside amongst men hardly more coarse than 
themselves, he determined to resist the employment of female 
labour. 

The practice had been abandoned in the Tyneside collieries for 
more than half-a-century, but the dregs of the custom still clung 
to the coal-fields of the Wear, and Mr. Raebum marked with regret 
that the Baebum colliery employed more than the average number 
of females. 

From the hour when Eva's acceptance of his suit determined 
his stay in England, he had devoted himself to the study of those 
subjects he believed essential to the full performance of his 
duties as a laodowner. If he possessed the soil above and the 
minerals below, and required labourers to till the one and hew 
the other for mutual advantage and profit, he did not feel that 
the compact between the workman and his master ended 
with labour performed and money paid. He held that his 
greater information and larger means implied larger responsi- 
bilities also, and that the comfort and elevation of those 
around depended in a great measure on his own energy, influence, 
and example. 

Not content to sit down supinely and receive rents and 
profits from an irresponsible steward or manager, he studied 
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not only the geology of the district and engineering, ae con- 
nected with mines, bnt the habits of the population, and ia the 
last of these studies he associated Eva, both before his marriage 
and after. 

Together they had visited one colliery after another, and noted 
the sensible diil'erence where woman held her place in the home 
department, or pursued feminine occupations, to those where she 
roughed it with the men, and had no leisure to bestow on soul, 
body, or mind. 

Not merely districts, but households could be picked out 
where the contrasting habits prevailed ; and Frank sedulously set 
himself to work to root out the evil and remodel the Baebum 
village. 

It was not quite so easy a task as he had imagined. It is a 
hard fight, with custom, prejudice, and cupboard for opponents. 
Before the actual working of the colliery fell into his hands, Mr. 
Baebum endeavoured to prepare the minds of the pitmen for the 
change he contemplated ; but when they found their new 
master refused to admit women into i^e workings, there 
was an universal outcry against the innovation ; the very 
women whose benefit was sought beiag the most clamorous 
against it. Long usage had familiarised them with things 
as they were, and blinded them to a perception of the evil. 
All they could see was the reduction of income and no accession 
of comfort. 

Then it was Eva*s tact, delicacy, and good-nature were put to 
the test. Though she was teaching no new dogma, yet she 
found it difficult to convince women, accustomed to receive their 
earnings at the fortnightly pay, that what they could save would 
overbalance what they could earn. 

It was a delicate task to point out to the mother of a 
disorderly brood of ragged children, in a cottage as disorderly, 
the polished four-post bedstead, the chest of drawers, sur- 
mounted by a large Bible and brilliant tea-tray, the bright 
chairs, the brass candlesticks and china lamps on the man- 
tel-shelf, or the shining fender and fire-irons beneath, visible 
through the open door of an opposite neighbour, whose wife had 
never worked at anything unfeminine, but remained above ground 
to watch over her children, make the most of her husband's 
earnings, and preserve comfort and order in his houses 

Yet Eva accomplished this feat with a delicacy and success her 
ilEtther thought iacredible, but which Frank pronounced nothing 
more than he had expected. At times she met with rebufilB, 
and in one or two instances was told to '* myend her 
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ain bimes, an lat ithers gang iheur ain gate.'' Bnt on tli» 
whole .her gentle manner, her winning voice, her kindly, 
loving nature, bespoke for her at least a patient hearing, 
and the trifling presents she distributed amongst the childroi 
as rewards for good conduct, cleanliness, or industry, without 
deBtro3dng the self-respect or self-dependence of the reeipientg,. 
weaai far to effect their end. 

Ehoda evinced no desire to join her in these expedi- 
tions, and, indeed, characterised all their plans as Utopian* 
Once or twice she was induced to accompany Mrs. Baebnm, 
bnt her manner was so excessively patronising, she did more 
mischief than good, and Eva gladly left her behind ever after. 

Busied with the drainage and general sanitary improvement 
of Baebum village, which he found Httle better than a fever 
nest, with the discontent of pitmen who misunderstood hift 
motives, and overmen who considered peculation a perquisite, 
and with active thought for the welfare of all connected 
with him, Frank Baebum had Uttle leisure to observe how 
Bhodas pent her time. 

Ae she gradually retired from her domination over the 
household, she professedly returned to her old ptosion for 
drawing ; and when Eva stepped into the carriage, bearing 
with her a basket full of toys, books, silver thimbles, 
neckerchiefs, and cap ribbons ; or tripped by her husband'i 
side on an expedition whose object lay nearer home, Bhoda, 
portfoho in hand, would wander off alone, and remain away 
for hours. Then a reading mania seized her ; piles of 
novels came from Mrs. Su&erland's circulating Hbrary mi 
Framwellgate Bridge, ^hich she ostensibly devoured in the 
solitude of her own room. 

Often would Frank and Eva banter her on her new-bom taste 
for seclusion, which Mr. Marsh declared was consequent on ih» 
loss of her lover, following up the observation with a very 
unmusical imitation of the Groves of Blarney, or Kelvin Grofvey 
and ending with his customary self-satisfied chuckle. 

Bhoda bore the raillery very stoically, not wholly contradict- 
iftg Mr. Marsh's assertion, nor wholly admitting it, and the con- 
sequence was that the three were differently impressed. 

Frank Baebum, who was nearest the mark, imagined that, if 
love drove her into solitude, it was the old lo\e for himself with 
which she had to battle. Eva, that she was indulging a most 
rcfnrehensible tenderness for Captain Hesketh ; and Mx. Mar8h,r m 
he did not scruple to insinuate, that she was pining for the yoiiii|^ 
0iirgeon whom she saw so seldom since his banishment to Eelke. 
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FUEL FOB THE FEEKE. 

iHito passed June and July. August came and Went, scorch- 
pgf the foliage and ripening the grain ; and September, sickle in 
hasid, cot down the grain and the days together, whilst the 
o^^ed pair, active for the good of others, scarcely noted their 
^^t. And so to none had the months seemed slow but to 
impatient Rhoda. 

But September brought the "Polly," and the Polly's master 
a letter awaiting him signed " Eve ; " a letter imploring- 
Jjier dear Outhbert to hasten to ihe Gtej Tower, if only for a few 
koars, as she was dying to see him, and the restraint of her- 
nittation and her efforts to disguise her feelmgs had become 
insupportable. 

How many letters bear two interpretations — locks with separate- 

To Cuthbert this was the language of love, excessive and 
T^kemeiit, struggling against the fear of offending kind relatives 
k^ her rejection of a suitor favoured by them. True, Dr. Grove 
kad a son whom he had seen at the picnic and the morning- 
after^ whose attentions to Bhoda were marked, and whom Mr» 
ttarsh certainly thought an eligible match, though he apparently 
left matters to take their course, trusting in the doctor's tacit 
approval, but that letter was conclusive. 

Outhbert was a blind reader ; only l^oda's heart held the true- 
k6|f to her missive. 

The frank seaman, whose education had been completed 
9k a rope's end on shipboard, was no match for the finished 
SN^em^. 

fie came ; Frank and Eva were delighted to see him, and 
£Lhoda also. She could not work without tools, and she had 
oifaved, longed, for the return of the guileless instrument of 
lliBar villany, and here he was, her willing, plastic slave. 

" You've made a wonderful change here since I was last 
4fli0re/* said Outhbert to Mr. Baebum, after they had been chat- 
ting some time. 

" I should hope so ; there was great need of improvement, I'm 
fiire-. Would you like to see what has been done outside ? '*^ 
asked Frank. 
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« Nothing wonld give me greater pleasure, provided the ladies 
will accompany as,*' answered he. 

The ladies were agreeable, and the four strolled oat together, 
thas making an opportunity for Cnthbert to offer his arm to 
Bhoda, and while following in the wake of their companions, to 
drop behind now and then for a little private and tender confi- 
dence. Bat Bhoda had no real liking for his love-making, and 
was careful to abridge these brief conferences, not, however, before 
she had schooled her docile pupil into proper behaviour. She 
contrived to impress him with the necessity of paying more 
attention to Mrs. Raebum, not only as his hostess and a newly- 
made wife, but the more effectuaUy to conceal their own attach- 
ment. displeasing to the family on many accounts. 

'* You see, Cuthbert dear," said she, in confiding tones, looking 
up eloquently into his eyes, " though Mr. Marsh is so thoroughly 
bent on my manying that Edwin Grove, so long as he does not 
suspect me of a penchant for anyone else, or observe a trespasser 
on what he considers his friend's manor, he will remain pretty 
passive in the belief all is " 

'' But Mr. Marsh is not here now, Bhoda," interrupted Cnth- 
bert ; " and if he were I don't see why we should sail under f^fae 
colours." 

" Don't you," said she, drily ; '< then I do. And if Mr. Marsh is 
not here, Mrs. Baebum is, and whatever she thinks you may be 
quite sure she will say, no matter who is present. Besides, I am 
not disposed for another lecture on the impropriety of encouraging 
jrour advances." 

Something in this speech jarred on Cuthbert's sensitive con- 
science, but it passed on the instant, and he answered — 

" Well, have your own way ; but it's deuced hard I should be 
driven aback, and not have a chance of a word with you after thai 
letter of yours. I thought you wanted to see me specially." 

'* And so I do, Cuthbert ; but what can I do ? This is not the 
time for all I have to say. Only be patient, and I will contrive 
•opportunities to see you alone, never fear. There, Eva's turning 
round again." 

'^ Cuthbert, is not the scent of the fir trees delightful ?" asked 
Eva, over her shoulder. The individual addressed gave a sniff 
•or two before replying. 

*' So it is ; one might shut one's eyes, and ahnost fancy oneself 
aboard ship or in the docks." 

'* The docks ! Goodness, Cuthbert, what a comparison. Frank 
would be sorry if the plantation had the odour of the docks, I 
know." 
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Indeed I should. I trace very little of the sap of the living 
tree in the pitch and tar amongst shipping, which always comes 
mingled wi& a sensation of jmik, sailclo^, sea-weed, and fish, 
anytiiing bnt refreshing to delicate olfactory organs," observed 
Frank. 

** That's just a landsman's notion ; your nose requires education. 

I smell the shipping as if I were amongst it," was iiie sailor's reply. 

** Well," laughed Eva, " I shall never pick up a fir cone 

or walk through the woods again without thinking of ships and 

sailors." 

" Or a ship and a sailor," suggested Ehoda. 
" Just so ; the * Polly ' and her master." 
" Give me a fir cone, Mrs. Baebum, and then when you 
remember me in the woods, I may remember you in the ship." 

Eva stooped, and picking a brown cone of the last year*s crop 
from the many strewed on the grass or hid under dock and plantain, 
flung it at the captain, who caught it dexterously, and put it in 
his pocket. 

" Fancy that a cocoanut thrown at you by a monkey," 
exclaimed Eva, with a shrug and a grimace, expressive of com- 
passion for human heads in such predicament. 

" No stretch of imagination could compass that" said he, as 
Eva resumed her husband's arm and the interrupted stroll. 

Light and frivolous this bantering interlude ; but ah ! how 
pain&lly remembered by one of the group in the after time. 

They were now walking on the wooded bank above the Tower, 
and on their way to the rustic bridge beyond the waterfall. The 
battlements were on a level with their feet, and the bare flagstaff 
* attracted Cuthbert's attention. 

"I say, Raebum, do you ever hoist the union-jack on that 
pole ? " cried he. 

" We never have done yet, but we might on festive occasions. 
What say you, wifie ? " 

**I did think of it once," whispered the young wife to her 
husband ; *' but on second thoughts abandoned the idea." 

** For what reason ? " and Frank bent his head for her low 
reply. 

*< Lest it should give Bhoda pain." 
*^ What painful association has she with the union-jack?" 
" Oh, none ; but you know, Frank, if we put out a flag ai 
' Christmas, or on our birthdays, it would not be a pleasant 
reminder to her." 

'* Well, perhaps not ; so you laudably decided against a displa'/ 
of 'vanity' likely to cause her * vexation of spirit ?' " . 
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Yes. 
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'< Yery e/ommeadatih of you, my wee wifie ; bnt I qnestioii U 
Miss Bhoda would be eqnidly scrapnlous of wounding yon.^' 

'*Wliat is the reason, Frank, yon have such an indifierait 
opinion of my cousin ? I am sure she would lay down her 1i£b to 
serve you." 

" I doubt it much, whether literally or figuratively. Not thai 
I doubt her courage or inflexibility, her energy of purpose or 
strength of will ; but I have no faitii in her abnegation of self, 
and neither true martyr nor true heroine can be made of othor 
material." 

The grey, stony look which Martin dreaded came over 
Bhoda* s feice when Eva whispered to her husband, and Cnthbert, 
shocked at its strange expression, forgot all about the nnioD- 
Jaek in concern for her, she having answered his eager question, 
^* What is the matter ?" with— 

<* Oh, nothing, nothing ; I struck my foot against the roqi ot 
that tree, and kid slippers are not much protection. It will be 
l)etter directly. It was only the sudden shock." 

Her face resumed its natural hue, but she affected to limp lor 
a moment or so, and Cuthbert, full of compassion, thought oidjr 
how intense must have been the pain which brought that 
rigidity of feature, and how brave must be the girl to make m 
light of it. 

'< There is the dinner-bell," cried Eva, as they crossed tiie 
bridge ; ^' make haste." 

In the affcemocm, Mr. Hesketh, Mr. Marsh, and Mr. Thwaitee, 
tiie viewer, came to hold a conference with Mr. Baebum on 
something in connection with the up-cast shaft of the pit, ani 
Frank, bidding Eva and Ehoda entertain Captain Hesli;etii in his 
absence, apologised and left them. 

Ehoda seated herself at the piano, and Cuthbert bent over her 
very much entranced, until Eva, disgusted with what she thought 
her cousin's coquetry and Cuthbert*s inconstancy to Mary, fairly 
insisted that he should have a ramble with her. Rhoda had 
monopolised him quite long enough. She wanted to show him 
a white rose tree, which had grown amongst the ivy almost to the 
battlement, yet was quite a niggard of roses, and an arbour she 
had herself planned to front the waterfall. 

Obedient to a look from Bhoda he went, although reluctantly, 
since she declined to be of the party, and the two, passing round 
the building, came to the garden plot between the Tower and streioi. 

Eva, in the singleness of her heart and purpose, thought only 
of removing Cuthbert from a dangevoas ne^B^bonriiood — nothiag 
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«i any &]8e constraotion to be put on their tete-d-tete ramble ; ai»d 
igQ Ibey strolled throngh the woodland together, as old Mends 
Hiig^t, die making ase of the oooasion to question Cuthbert re- 
specting Mary, and his evident neglect of her valued companion, 
wd to remonstrate with him on his growing attachment to Bhoda, 
4 girl in no way suited to him. Eva was very much in earnest, 
twid her wbole manner betrayed the interest their conversation 
had for her. 

'^ Captain Hesketh's arrival seems to have put Mrs. Baebum 
mto extremely good spirits. How very animated she is," remarked 
Bhoda to Frank after the departure of the viewer, with apparent 
inadvertence, as she watched them from the drawing-room win- 
dow pass along a winding path, which followed the stream to the 
cascade, then turned away into the plantation beyond. 

" Oh ! ah ! yes ; they are very old friends, and Eva generally 
lias a good flow of spirits,'* repHed he, with apparent unconcern, 
jret sufficiently interested. 

He joined Bhoda at the window with perhaps the very faintest 
intimation of a disagreeable sensation in his breast — ^not removed 
when they came in, Eva flushed with excitement and Cuthbert 
evidently ill at ease. 

The captain was obliged to return to his vessel that night, 
iKsA somehow Frank did not press him to remain as earnestly as 
ha might have dcme. 

Several days after, as Eva was about to step into the carriage 
to accompany Frank to Durham, where he had business witii 
St. Hesketh, Bhoda oalled her back into the dining-room tp say 
a few words privately. 

<< Eva, dear, will you execute a commission for me while you 
lore in town ?" 

** Of course I vnll, with pleasure ; you know that." 

" You vnll promise not to tell your father or Mr. Baebum ?" 

'* Not tell Frank ! What can be the wonderful secret I am not 
to fa«ftray ? Do you want another green dress, or an interdicted 
took ? " 

"Neither; but you must give me your word before I tell 
you/' urged Bhoda, knowing well that Eva's word was her bond. 

" I have half a mind to refuse, but I don't suppose your secret 
•commission concerns either Frank or my &Uier, and so I venture 
to promise," assented Eva, smilingly. 

" ^Kionk you, Eva ; then I will trouble you to call at the post- 
<xSi^ for me, and ask if th^e is a letter waiting for '£. M.* If 
there is, will you bring it ?" 

" A btto for *E. M.* Why, Bhoda, with whom are you ^orry* 
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ing on a clandestine correspondence ? I am snre that cannot 
be right. There is no reason yonr letters shotdd not come here 
as openly as onr own. Miss Talbot's letters have always 
reached you safely, have they not ?" 

'' Oh, certainly, but this is not from her. Yon must know 
some noodle or other advertised for a wife a week or two since. 
I answered the advertisement,, hoping to have some fun out of 
the fellow, and I expect a reply, that's aU — ^no great matter, now 
you know it." 

'* No great matter, perhaps, Bhoda ; but you know it is possible 
the man may be in earnest, and what may be fun to yoa may be 
no fun to lum." 

'* Now, Eva, don't sermonise, but be a good girl, and ask for 
my letter — and mind — ^not one word about it." 

'* Well, Ehoda, I will oblige you this once, but never again. 
I do not think it proper." 

" Eva, my dear, I thought you were ready ; do not keep the 
horses standing so long," came in the voice of Mr. Baebnm from 
the hall door. 

"Oh, quite ready, Frank ; I only stopped to speak with Bhoda- 
a moment." 

Eva had several errands in the city, so Mr. Baebum was set 
down at Mr. Hesketh's office, to be taken up again at her flEtther'a 
two hours later. Meanwhile Eva was driven about on her own 
business, and as the post-office lay in her route to Miss Jack- 
son's shop, she ordered the coachman to set her down at the door. 

She herself obtained the letter, the clerk eyeing her curiously 
the while — ^the more curiously for the deep flush which over- 
spread her face as the letter was placed in her hand. 

It was not the first letter to *' E. M." which had passed through 
their hands, but a lady closely veiled had hitherto called for 
them in an evening. 

Eva's face had flushed as Cuthbert's well-known writing met 
her eye. In the seclusion of the carriage a closer inspection of 
post-mark and seal confirmed the impression, and disturbed her 
greatly. 

She gave her instructions to Miss Jackson very incoherently 
and indefinitely — forgot to caU for Miss Adamson, who had been 
waiting full forty minutes with her bonnet on, when, on Frank's 
reminder, they drove into the Bailey for the patient spinster — 
and, in short, was so thoroughly confused and abstracted the 
whole afternoon that both her husband and father asked repeat- 
edly if she were not well. 

She was not ill — ^but ill at ease — ^Bhoda had deceived her^ 
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and was not acting fairly towards Mary ; and as for Cuthbert, 
his conduct was most unprincipled. 

She lost no time in seeking Rhoda and expressing her strong 
disapprobation of the means adopted to obtain her connivance in 
a secret correspondence, protesting it would be the first and last 
time she would lend herself to that which must be wrong, since 
it involved secresy and deception. 

Ehoda appeared much struck with this view of the case ; but 
Cuthbert, she said, had been so very assiduous — so very pertina- 
cious — she had found it impossible to shake him off, and had 
only consented to a clandestine correspondence lest he should 
openly break with Mary and increase his persecution of herself. 

Odd motives, certainly ; but Eva was no sophist — she had a 
clear perception of right and wrong, but no skill to analyse a 
specious argument. 

The hilleUdoux, amongst a profusion of afiectionate protesta- 
tions, contained this paragraph : "I shall hail the Grey Tower 
in three or four days, and shall bring with me the rigging to 
convert you into as tight a Httle cabin-boy as ever trod a deck." 

And so he came. Remained a day or two, and as his chamber 
was up the staircase, midway between the drawing-room and 
Hhoda's retreat, there was no difficulty, save delicacy, in passing 
the said *' rigging" from one to the other unnoticed, or maturing 
any plans they thought fit. 

Eva, very much annoyed at what she deemed Cuthbert*s faith- 
lessness to Mary, and his duplicity in seeking Rhoda' s affections 
in an underhand manner, lectured him continually whenever she 
had an opportunity ; and besought him earnestly not to resign 
his first faith for one who, she was convinced, had no permanent 
regard for him. Placed in a dilemma, he promised to see Mary 
on his return and make all right, firstly to smooth Eva's irritation, 
and secondly to rid himself of an unpleasant mentor. 

On the last of these occasions, immediately before Cuthbert took 
leave, Frank, who had been watching the two somewhat uneasily , 
asked, as lightly as he could, '^ What are you and Captain Hesketh 
discussing so warmly ? May not I be admitted to your council ? *' 

" No, Mr. Curious, you may not. It is a secret, on no account 
to be divulged until the * Polly' has sailed. You shall know 
then, and not one minute before," answered Eva, playfully, 
patting her dear husband's clustering curls as she spoke. 

And with this answer he was fain to appear contented, although 
something of the old uncomfortable feeling was gathering round 
his heart against his will. 

Was Bhoda's breath fanning the spark to a flame ? 
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CUTHBERT*S SHEET ANCHOR. 



CuTHBERT went home to sleep that night in anything but a 
good humour either with himself or others ; and had either Lucy 
or Mrs. Hesketh been as insolent or wayward as heretofore, 
there would have been an open rupture, for he was, as he after- 
wards owned, inclined to quarrel with his fingers' ends. 

Eva had rated him so soundly, and so justly, that he felt more 
than a little ashamed of himself, and not quite sure he was not 
a most heartless villain. 

Lucy was practising the Signor's latest lesson (in singing, that 
is) in the cool drawing-room. She called Cuthbert to hear her, 
and say if she had not improved. But with an impatient 
** Don't bother me ! what do I know of music or singing eitiier ? " 
he passed to the back parlour, where Aunt Dorothy was knitting 
one of the countless triangles for her counterpane, and his mother 
lolled on the chintz- covered sofa, doing nothing and feeling very 
weary in consequence. 

" Knit, knit, knit, always knitting. Aunt Dorothy ; what's the 
good of it ?" 

** The good of work, or of my knitting ?" 

** Oh, either ; I'm sick of seeing you always at it. And Lucy 
there, always singing at the pitch of her voice, too." 

** Well, Cuthbert, lad, the good of work is to keep one out of 
mischief, and the good of the knitting you will discover when 
somebody in Sunderland changes her name. But, bless the 
bairn ! what's the matter with him ? " (Cuthbert had changed 
colour.) ** Are you ill, dear ?" 

** No, no, only tired. K you'll let me have a candle, I'll go to 
bed. I must be off early in the morning. Ask father to be up 
to breakfast with me, will you, aunt ? Good-night, Mrs. Hesketh ; 
good-night. Aunt Dolly." 

So he went to bed, leaving Aunt Dolly to knit and ruminate 
on what had put the bairn about ; and when there, as on a former 
occasion, he tossed about restlessly. 

Had he lain in Jamaica on a curtainless couch, the mosquitos 
could not have stung him worse than did his conscience under 
Eva's lash ; and when at last he fell asleep he was haunted by 
uncomfortable dreams, Mary and Bhoda between them tearing 
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him limb from limb ; the latter with the cold, grey look he had 
noticed three weeks ago in the planting ; and he woke in a terrible 
fright. 

Nor did his torments pass away with his nightmare. 
At one of the roadside stations a gentleman got into the train, 
who was immediately recognised by another already in the car- 
riage. After a somewhat desultory conversation on the weather, 
the harvest, the state of politics, and a threatened strike amongst 
the colliers, the elder, a man about thirty, said to the other, — 

** So, Dixon, we're to lose our good old curate; he preached 
his farewell sermon last Sunday. You should have been there ; 
pocket-handkerchiefs were at a premium." 

"I wish I had been. Mr. Reed is one of the right sort, a 
Christian and no mistake. I only wonder he has put up with 
that jealous old parson's whims and ill-humours so long. Have 
you any idea where he is going?" 

'* Not exactly. My big cousin Fred says he has been oflfered 
a living somewhere in the south by an old college chum. Where- 
abouts he did not tell me." 
" How came Fred to know ?" 

" Well, if you must know, Fred has been awfully sweet upon 
that eldest girl of his — ^half crazy about her, in fact. He says 
she is an angel on earth. I cannot answer for that ; but I think 
she is likely to be an angel in heaven before long, for if ever any 
woman was in a decline, I should say she is." 

** You don't say so 1 Perhaps she's only love-sick. Fred 
should propose ; he would be a good catch for the curate's 
daughter, and is not a fellow to be sneezed at by any girl." 

** Propose ! Why he has haunted her like her shadow; pro- 
posed and double proposed ; offered to wait ; to settle a hand- 
some sum on her ; but all to no purpose. Her reply is only — she 
* has no heart to give.' I did hear she had been jilted by a 
worthless fellow, not half good enough for her, and was pining to 
death for him." 
" More fool she." 

" So say I; but fool or no fool I wish Fred had happened to 
be the first in the field. Fools like her make the truest wives, 
and there are not too many of them about, I can tell you. — ^What 
sport did you have on the moors ?" 

Every word of this gossiping chat stung Cuthbert afresh ; the 
whole was as a whip of nettles, and he smarted under the un- 
witting castigation. " Going away ! where are they going ? Are 
they going away out of my reach, or to avoid the insults of tatlers 
like these ?'* 
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" What right has any fellow after my Mary — my Mary ! Is 
she my Mary ? Do they not say rightly that I have jilted her, 
and that I am a worthless fellow for doing it 7 And so I am, a 
heartless reprobate, and she is an angel indeed ; far too good for 
me. Would to heaven I had never seen that black-eyed lass in 
Durham ! With her beguiling voice she has played Old Harry 
with me in spite of my teeth. I have been a cruel wretch, only 
fit to swing from a yard-arm, or be pitched to the sharks. God 
keep the poor lass tibat loves a sailor like me, with a mind like a 
weathercock ! What can be done ? 

" Bhoda has my promise to marry her on shipboard, and 
carry her away from her persecutors ; but do I love her as a 
wife ? Is she fit for a seaman's wife ? Would she not govern me 
in the future as she always has done, and what has been her 
influence but evil ? Oh ! Mary, Mary, what a fool I have been ! 
Fool ! nay, a wicked, worthless villain ! — sure to break one 
woman's heart through my treachery. Oh ! if I did but know 
what to do for the best. Poor Mary ! What if Eva is right, and 
Bhoda' s love uncertain ? What if " 

** Sund-land ! Sund-land ! " bawled the station-porters, break- 
ing rudely into his agitated reverie. He jumped from the train 
on to the platform, carpet-bag in hand, and as he hurried 
through the archway, his feet keeping pace with his thoughts, 
he ran against the Beverend James Beed.. 

The clergyman bowed coldly, and would have passed 
on ; but Cuthbert, moved by remorse and a troop of feelings 
he could not analyse, caught him by the arm, and stopped his 
progress. 

" Mr. Beed," said he, in a tone of abject humiliation, very 
far removed from his ordinary voice, ** Mr. Beed, I fear you 
must look upon me as a despicable scoundrel." 

Mr. Beed bowed. 

" Do not receive me in this manner. Say what you will ; I feel 
I have deserved it all, but for Heaven's sake do not treat me with 
this cutting contempt ! My own conscience reproaches me 
sharply enough already." 

" Then Hsten to its voice, sir ; you could not have a better 
mentor. Good morning, Captain Hesketh." 

** Do not go away in this manner ; you must listen to me, Mr^ 
Beed. I would ask how — how is Mary ?" And his voice was. 
husky with emotion. 

** Not so well as her friends could wish — ^you really must not 
detain me, sir. My business does not admit of delay." 

So saying, the clergyman coldly shook him off and went his 
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way into the station, leaving Cuthbert standing in a stupor. 
Recovering, he moved slowly away, as if undetermined which 
way to turn. Having made up his mind, he increased his speed 
until he came in sight of the curate's house, before which stood 
a carrier's cart, sundry large packing-cases, and heavy articles of 
furniture wrapped in matting or old carpets. 

Again his speed slackened ; he knew not how to advance nor 
yet how to retreat. 

Maggie, at the door, handing a glass of ale to one of the 
men, observed his approach. Her hasty exclamation of surprise 
brought Mary forward to see what was wrong. 

On beholding Cuthbert, then within a few paces, a flush over- 
spread her pale face, then died away, leaving her more pallid than 
before, and but for Maggie's arm and a huge chest in the passage, 
she would have fallen. Her head swam ; but, holding by the wail, 
she turned away into the now dismantled parlour and sank help- 
less on a large hair trunk. 

Seeing that she avoided him, Cuthbert stopped short on the 
threshold ; but something urged him on, and in spite of Maggie's 
frown he crushed past her, and followed the girl he had deserted 
so shamefully into the room, once so snug, but now as confused 
and disordered as his own feelings. He closed the door behind 
him and put his back against it, for Mary's seat was close beside. 

** Mary," faltered he, ** I come to acknowledge — ^to tell you — 
to confess how base a wretch I have been, how utterly unworthy 
your — ^your aflfection — your remembrance — ^your tears " (she 
was sobbing). ** I heard in the train that you were going away, 
and Mary, bad as you may think me, I could not let you go 
without a word of farewell — of forgiveness ; of forgiveness, Mary, 
although I feel I have used you cruelly — ^too cruelly to deserve 
forgiveness. Mary, do you know where I have been and what 
I had almost done ?" 

A faint ** No " was the only answer. 

" I have been to Durham — to Mr. Raebum's, and Mary — may 
God forgive me ! — I have promised to make Bhoda Wearbank — 
my wife." 

A shudder and a suppressed shriek from Mary alone told that 
she heard him. 

** I must have been mad, Mary, I must ; for before Heaven, I 
do not love her — I do not. How I first became entangled with 
her you must know, but you cannot know how I struggled against 
the allurements that drew me from you, the dear love of my boy- 
hood. Mary, I have been to blame, greatly to blame, but I did 
strive against the temptation — I did. I have been intoxicated by 
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her beauty and accomplishments, but I have never wholly for- 
gotten you in the midst of her sweetest flatteries. Mary, tcill you 
forgive me? Only you can save my life from shipwreck ;— do 
not cast me adrift." 

Mary's head, her face covered by her hands, was bowed almost 
to her knees, whilst heavy sobs shook her whole frame ; but she 
seemed incapable of utterance. In his anguish he had drawn 
closer to her, bent lower and lower, longing, but not daring, to 
take her hand ; until at last he flung himself desperately at her 
feet, and dragged her hands from her face, crying out passionately, — 
"Mary, Mary, will you notbeUeve me — will you not pardon me? 
Do not drive me back to destruction. I have never been false to 
you — ^in my secret heart I never have. Mary, I do love you 
better than anyone in the whole wide world !" 

The hands he held had struggled for release, and again hid 

her face as she said, as if the words were wrung from her,— 

" Oh, Cuthbert, Cuthbert, what misery you have caused me !" 

** I know it, Mary, and hate myself for it. But oh ! if you will 

only be generous once more, and trust me once more, nothing — 

no one — shall seduce me from you again." 

" I do forgive you, Cuthbert ; but I have lost all confidence in 

you," said she, quietly, with a deep sigh, shaking her meek head. 

" Dear Mary, not all confidence ; do not say that. But tell 

me, what does this removal mean ? When are you going away ?" 

"On Thursday," answered she, faintly ; "we go to Pately 

Bridge — my father has been offered a living there." 

" Go with me instead. Be my wife, Mary. I feel how utterly 
unworthy of you I am, but I cUng to you as to my guardian 
angel to save me even from myself — ^to save me from the snares 
of the temptress who first lured me from you." 

" Cuthbert, I fear you are deceiving me and deceiving yourself 
once more, and that, were I weak enough to yield, the result 
would be another disappointment ; as when, on like importunity, 
I promised to marry you last Christmas, and you went to Dur- 
ham as you said (and I am willing to believe) for a licence. This 
is our first meeting since, and it is now October. What trust 
could I have in a man so unstable, even were I your wife ?" 

His quivering fingers had been playing nervously with his 
patchy whiskers as she spoke, but now he thrust them through 
his hair and rose hastily as if to pace the room in his agitation, 
but was checked by hampers and packages lying around. 

All his jauntiness was gone ; he was no longer at ease with 
himself ; the folly, the guilt of his conduct was so palpable, he 
was fairly cowed. Everything his mother, or Martin, or Eva 
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had said of Bhoda, however trivial, rose before him, together 
with that fierce, stony gaze he had seen three weeks before ; only 
to contrast the more painfully with the gentle girl by his side, 
whose form and face betrayed months of suffering, yet who had 
no upbraidings for him. 

Again he eat down by her side, and buried his shame-stricken 
quivering face in his hands without a word. Big tears trickled 
between his fingers, but Mary, who had never raised her head, 
saw them not ; and the dead silence in the room contrasted with 
the voices of carters and women, the shuffling and trampling of 
feet outside and in the passage. Time was hurrying on ; he was 
overdue at the docks ; yet there he sat, utterly overpowered, 
unable to raise his voice in exculpation of his guilt. 

Thanks to Maggie their privacy had not been intruded upon, 
though some goods in the room were in demand. 

At length, summoning all his resolution, he rose, took her 
nerveless hand in his, and looking down upon her sadly, said in 
a broken, almost inaudible voice, **I cannot blame you, Mary, 
for your decision, though it is breaking my heart. You have 
every reason to call me unstable, and refuse to trust me with 
your future happiness ; but, indeed, I did obtain the licence, and 
have it still. I kept aloof from South Street, until in an evil 
hour I met Mr. Eaebum, and he would not take a denial. I 
had better have blown my brains out than have gone !" 

'< Hush, Cuthbert ! " expostulated she, alarmed at his sudden 
outburst. 

**I had, indeed — ^but it is over now. God bless you, Mary ! 
may you live to forget me, and the sorrow I have caused you. I 
feel now like a castaway on the ocean, without rudder, or chart, 
or compass. God bless you ; good-bye.*' 

He wrung her hand with the grip of a drowning man, and 
turned to the door. His hand was on the latch — another instant 
and he would have been gone ; but Mary, touched by his despair- 
ing resignation as she had not been moved by his entreaties, 
sprung from her seat, and clinging to his breast, cried, " Oh, 
Cuthbert ! dear Cuthbert ! I cannot let you go thus ; and I tvill 
trust you once more, whatever be the consequence." 

" My own good, true Mary ! " 

Cuthbert was late at the docks, and it is to be feared made a 
somewhat untruthful apology for his delay, an excuse anything 
but satisfactory to the posse of agents, underwriters, clerks, sea- 
men, and others whose movements had been retarded by his absence; 
but once there, he moved about with a vigour and elasticity more 
like his own self than he had shown for very many months. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

JOSSIKG. 

Two days before the " Polly'' sailed, Mr. Raebnrn was 
snmmoned to London on urgent business, the nature of which 
he would not disclose even to Eva. 

** So you see, darling, I have my secrets as well as you,'* 
were his words, as he extricated himself from her clinging arms, 
stepped into the carriage, and drove off, after declining her 
offer to accompany him to the station. 

However reluctant to deny her request, seeing her tearful eye 
and trembling lip, he judged it better to allow her excitement 
scope to expend itself at home, than by gathering strength during 
the drive, cause an unpleasant scene on the platform. 

Until he was gone she bore up well enough, but then this 
timid, loving little creature broke down utterly. 

It was the &*st time they had been separated since their union, 
and she felt a sort of presentiment of evil threatening him on the 
journey. All the accidents of which she had ever heard or read 
crowded into her mind at once. She sat down in a fft of abject 
despondency, not dissipated by the raillery of Bhoda ; and as 
8ome picture more frightful than another rose before her 
distempered fancy, she burst into tears, and sobbed with excessive 
vehemence. 

Ehoda's plans were now ripe. 

As if Eva's tears had changed her banter into sympathy, she 
strove to calm and soothe her with kindly words and seeming 
interest. 

After a time she induced the agitated wife to retire to rest, and 
have a cup of strong tea to allay the headache caused by weeping. 

Eva, owning she was silly and nervous, assented with thanks, 
and went to her room. 

The tea was prepared. Rhoda prepared it. Was there no 
good genius nigh to break the cup, or spill the inftision? Was 
iiiere no kindly mirror to reveal the treacherous hand which 
dropped oblivion into the cup ? Where had Rhoda obtained a 
knowledge of narcotics ? Where had she obtained the narcotic 
itself? 

Had she sifted her admiring swain for the information, using 
him as she had used Cuthbert ? 
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As for the drug, no chemist in Durham had supplied it, nor 
could the Newcastle apothecary have traced it to Rhoda, though 
she bought and paid for it. The shed in the dingle held the clue, 
no human being. 

Newcastle was sixteen miles away, yet she contrived to come 
and go, unseen and unsuspected. 

Who knew her door was locked on an empty room when she 
professed to play the recluse for hours ? 

Eva slept—slept heavily. Supper time came. A domestic 
was sent to inform her mistress the meal was ready. 

The maid came back to report that Mrs. Baebum was fast 
asleep on the bed, dressed, and did not waken when called. 

"Ah, well ! she had better remain undisturbed. Sleep will do 
Mrs. Eaebum more good than supper. Let a light be placed 
in her chamber, so that when she wakes she can undress," was 
the order of the careful cousin, who dismissed the servants to bed 
at an early hour as an act of special kindness. 

Next morning Mrs. Eaebum did not come down-stairs at her 
usual hour. Breakfast waited. 

Looking at a timepiece on the mantelshelf, ** Martha," said 
Bhoda, '* go and ascertain if Mrs. Eaebum is dressing ; say I have 
been waiting half an hour. Or stay, perhaps if she is not well, 
she might prefer breakfast in bed. Ask the question." 

Martha tripped lightly up the broad staircase, and tapped 
as lightly at tiie chamber door. 

There was no reply. 

The knuckles made a louder appeal ; then Martha's voice ; and 
then a louder knock, but with the same result. 

Alarmed, she knew not why, the girl opened the door. 

The bed was empty. 

She rushed down to Miss Wearbank with consternation in her 
face and tone. 

** Oh, please 'm, missus isn't there ! " 

** Nonsense, Martha ; she must be there, or in her dressing- 
room." 

" No, ma'am, she isn't." 

** She must be. You did not look properly, giving me the 
trouble of going up-stairs for nothing ! " 

Ehoda spoke with some asperity as she ran up-stairs im- 
patiently, followed by the girl, muttering to herself, '* Surely one 
can believe one's own eyes ! " 

After a glance at the empty bed, Ehoda passed into the dressing- 
room, with Martha at her heels, calling " Eva, where are you ? 
I am famishing for my breakfast." 
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There was no Eva. The intervening door of an open ward- 
robe was moved aside, but the room was empty. 

Not in the drawing-room — nowhere on that floor ; np-stairs to 
the guest chambers — ^to the servants' rooms — ^higher still to Miss 
Wearbank's — no sign of the missing lady ! 

No one thought to mount the turret-stairs ; the door had never 
been seen open, nor a key in the lock. The turret was out of the 
question. 

She was gone — but whither ? 

The centre of a group of wondering servants, who, hearing the 
anxious voices and hurrying feet on the staircase, followed or met 
the first searchers, Rhoda reached the hall, clasping her hands, 
and pacing about as if wild with agony, talking strangely to her- 
self the while, apparently too absorbed to note the presence of 
others (of course she could not observe them listening with eager 
ears). 

** I thought it would come to this. Oh, if I had but warned 
him ! How shall I break it to her father ? to Mr. Eaebum ? 
What shall I do ? " 

** If you please, miss, Jane fand the front door open this 
mornin* ; it wur nut even snecked," volunteered Martha. 

" Why did not some one say that before ? It might have 
saved all this absurd commotion," said Ehoda, haughtily. " Mrs. 
Raebum, no doubt, wakened early, having gone to rest many 
hours before others, and I dare say has gone for a morning 
stroll. Make some fresh coffee, Jane. I shall not wait any 
longer." 

As if this were a decisive opinion the lady swept into the 
breakfast-room to sip her coffee, and trifle with marmalade and 
short- cake as composedly (to all outer seeming) as though she 
was truly dawdling through the meal in anticipation of her 
cousin's immediate advent. 

Yet there was a triumphant light in her eyes, a strange smile 
on her full lips, which told of consciousness that in the kitchen, 
close at hand, servants were huddled together, whispering and 
surmising treason against their fair young mistress, on the hints 
she had thrown out so vert/ unconscmisly. 

Presently she rang the boll. ** Martha, tell Beck (the groom) 
to look round the garden for his mistress, and acquaint her the 
breakfast is spoiling." 

With a dip that was meant for a curtesey, the girl withdrew 
on her errand, and twenty minutes later returned blank and 
breathless. 

'* Please, 'm. Beck says as he can't fand missus nowhere." 
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"Not find her! You cannot mean that!'* exclaimed Rhoda, 
starting to her feet, apparently aghast and hurrying from the 
room. 

"Beck says as he*s looked everywhere, m'm," explained 
Martha, as Miss Wearbank brushed past her with the air of one 
aroused to a sudden sense of responsibility, and a rekindled 
fear that there was more in this prolonged absence than a 
morning walk. 

In answer to a rapid question. Bock said, " Aw've bin roun* 
baith gairdens, miss, an te the 'arbor facin' th' waiterfa', an 
o'er t*e lawn te th* big yett, but aw divnt see a sign on misses 
nowheer.** 

" Dear me ! this becomes very alarming !" exclaimed Rhoda. 
" She must be within the grounds. The woods must be searched 
instantly. Beck, do you cross the bridge, and examine the 
bankside planting. Monkhouse, you take the planting by the 
roadside. Send one of the gardeners round by the pond to the 
ravine. Jane, you had. better remain in charge of the house. I 
will cross the grass to the south gate, and enter the wood 
there, whilst you, Martha, can explore the shrubbery and the 
old hut.** 

** Crazy Jim's hut I I'd be freightened te gan theer, miss,** 
blundered forth the young woman, sheepishly. 

** Frightened !** echoed Rhoda with most supreme contempt, 
" then perhaps you may have courage to go across the lawn and 
meet me there if I go through the shrubbery." 

It is needless to follow the search through the various winding 
wood-paths, by pond or ravine ; we need only remark how 
leisurely Rhoda entered the shrubbery, not far from the cascade, 
and sauntered along, hidden from view, with the composure of 
one who was killing time. Yet she contrived to reach the hut 
in agitated haste just as Beck with real distress and disappoint- 
ment in his face leapt across the bum, and said, " Aw cannut 
fin' her, miss." 

Just then the maid, out of breath with running, came up, and 
Miss Wearbank remarked, ** Your mistress was partial to this 
spot, but she cannot have been in the shed or that cobweb would 
have broken down ; however, I will look in.'* 

Snap went the dirty web as she pushed open the door, 
revealing only a broken tool-box and a patch of yellow fungus 
close beside. 

There were no traces of the missing lady. 

Beck was dispatched on horseback for Dr. Grove, and pending 
his arrival, Miss Wearbank paced the hall, wringing her hands 
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and lamenting audibly. Then she traversed the drive as one 
too impatient to wait the return of her messenger in-doors. 

She was very white when she met the doctor halfway down 
the drive — ^white with a genuine fear — ^for his was the only 
Bcmtiny she dreaded. 

" Oh, doctor, I am thankful you have come. You will be able 
to advise. Is not this appalling? Mr. Raebum vnll be dis- 
tracted. ** 

** Beck tells me Mrs. Raebum is missing," said the doctor, 
taking no notice of her remarks, but looking at her askance, as 
if he would read her through. She had prepared her book for 
his inspection, however, and the page revealed nothing. " Miss- 
ing — since when ? " interrogated he. 

" Since breakfast-time — all morning. I thought at first she 
had gone for a stroll in the gardens, and, oh, dear ! dear ! sat down 
to my coffee, annoyed at having to wait instead of searching the 
grounds at once." 

** This is very singular, very. I cannot account for the young 
wife's disappearance. Can you. Miss Wearbank ?" 

Did the doctor detect the faint indication of hesitation 
which was visible in the ** Indeed I cannot; I wish I could," 
which answered him, that he followed up the one question by 
another ? 

** Can you offer no solution of the mystery?" 

** Really, doctor, I — I have been so taken by surprise, I have 
had no time to think," 

" Humph ! You don't know of any enemy the little lady had, I 
suppose ?" 

** Certainly not — ^Eva was loved universally." 

** Ah ! so J always understood ! You are convinced she is not 
in the neighbourhood ?" 

"Well, I have not sent to South Street." 

" I looked in as I came up ; she has not been there," interrupted 
he. '* I soon found that out, without a question. And you have 
no suspicions — no clue, Miss Wearbank ?" 

** What should I suspect, doctor ? But here are the servants, 
you had better question them," said she, as if to avoid answering. 

And he did question them closely ; instituted a second search, 
and on the discovery that no bonnet was missing, and no gar- 
ments, so far as could be ascertained without breaking locks, he 
had the pond dragged, and the deep water at the foot of the fall. 
Still no Eva — dead or alive. 

The doctor's patients had to wait for him that day while busied 
in his^fruitless investigation. 
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Odd words dropped by the man, having their origin in Rhoda's 
first hasty ejaculations, confirmed the doctor in an impression that 
she could throw a light on the mystery if she chose. She appeared 
like one who kept something back, who had a suspicion or a reser- 
vation ; yet, although she allowed this suspicion to be seen, though 
she admitted she had had fears and doubts, no positive declaration 
could he obtain as to the nature of these doubts. 

His own suspicions were, however, of a graver nature than Miss 
Wearbank dreamed, and had she seen his scrutiny in ravine and 
woodland, the careful peering under bushes, the turning over of 
dead leaves or mould wherever the earth looked fresh or disturbed, 
had she heard the minute inquiries how and where she had spent 
the evening, she would have trembled rather than have sat silent 
and scornful alone in the drawing-room, to which she had been 
quietly dismissed as useless. 

The doctor would fain have consulted with Mr. Hesketh, but 
he was away with Mr. Raebum in town. Mr. Marsh was but 
in a poor state of health, and he took every precaution to keep 
the dreadful news from him, especially as the whole affair was 
enveloped in so much mystery. 

There was then no telegraphic communication with London, 
even if Miss Wearbank had been entrusted with Mr. Raebum' s 
address. Mr. Hesketh's office was closed before the over- worked 
doctor could spare time from his protracted search and most 
urgent professional cases ; but in the morning the clerk named 
an hotel in Westminster, where his master ordinarily stopped, at 
the same time appending the information that he would have left 
London before a letter could reach him ; Mr. Raeburn and he 
were going into the Black Country before they returned, and a 
letter would be more likely to meet them at the Hen and Chickens, 
Birmingham, or the Talbot, Wolverhampton. 

" Now, what does that deep old doctor want master's address 
for ? He never wanted it before. Something's up somewhere ! 
I should like to know what it is. Has Mrs. Hesketh been in 
her tantrums again and broken some one's head, I wonder ? 
There's something up, certain ! " cogitated the clerk, when Dr. 
Grove was gone. 

Much he marvelled and much he puzzled, and not finding 
business too exhilai'ating, he assumed his dinner-time to be at least 
an hour in advance of the clock, and lifting down his old well- 
thumbed, well-brushed hat, left the office to take care ot itself, 
whilst he indulged his liking for liberty and the attainment of 
knowledge. 

He first found it desirable to step round and see if Mrs. Hesketh ' 
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or Miss Dorothea had any message for master, as he was abont 
to write and could add a postscript or enclose a few lines ; it 
would save postage if they did not make it over weight. 

There was no message, all were well. The doctor could have 
nothing to say about their concerns, that was clear. Presently 
he met Martin, who replied to his question, * * Maister*s nut es weel 
es might be ; he*s raither complainin', but nowt te talk ov ; he'd 
happen o'erdyen himsel i' this newfangled wark o' th' pit." 

Martin had evidently nothing to tell, but the wings of rumour 
flapped the clerk's lips long before he reached his own threshold, 
and his breath wafted it onward the way it should not have gone. 

Before Martin 's return home, a butcher's boy had carried the 
news in with his basket, and Bella, leaving the boy at the door, 
rushed, without ceremony or consideration, into the parlour. 

** Oh ! maister, maister ; Joe Sykes saays es Mrs. Raebum's 
owther gaed away or bin murdered ; she cannut be fand heigh 
nor low." 

Dr. Grove's extreme caution or reluctance to be the bearer of 
ill news, until confirmed, had been a serious mistake. Far better 
had it been that he, a discreet man, should have taken the ini- 
tiative, and broken to the bereaved parent the story of his 
daughter's unaccountable disappearance, than leave a possibility 
for the winds of gossip to blow it to his unprepared ears. 

Startled by Bella's entrance, he turned his head ; but as her 
heedless words, huddled one on another, reached his brain, he 
jumped to his feet, dropping his pipe, which shivered in frag- 
ments on his shoe, grasped both arms of his chair, and fell back — 
paralyzed. 
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THE MAPLE DESK. 

Days went by, bringing neither tidings of Eva nor replies to 
Dr. Grove's premonitory letters, nor the travellers themselves. 
Letters there were from the thoughtful husband to his cherished 
wife by every post (that does not mean twice or thrice a day, 
good reader), but those the doctor did not presume to open. 

After the lapse of a week Mr. Hesketh's clerk trotted up 
Framwellgate with the welcome intelligence that his master and 
Mr. Raebum would arrive by the last train that evening. 

Punctually to the time, with brows as tightly set as his trousers 
straps, with one thumb nail between his teeth while the closed 
hand covered mouth and chin, and his other hand rested on his 
straight back, the doctor paced the platform awaiting the dila- 
tory train, pondering the mystery he could not fathom, and 
nerving himself to the task before him. 

Physicians find it no pleasant duty to pronounce a fiat of doom 
to the anxious relatives of a long-sufiering patient ; how, then, was 
he to crush the blithe hopes of a trusting husband, and tell him 
that his wife was false — or slain ? For his own part he believed 
the latter ; the former was too absurd for belief. But how should 
he soften the intelligence if Mr. Raebum came unprepared ? 

It was, indeed, a terrible blow for the young husband, elated 
with the success of his enterprise, and longing to gladden an 
expectant wife with his news — a terrible blow. The strong man 
was struck down as by a musket shot, and bled internally. No 
art of the doctor's had sufficed to smooth the track of the story. 
At the first signal his awakened fear fiewto his idolized Eva, and 
with strange impetuosity he demanded ** the worst." 

Mr. Hesketh was stunned by the story, but on Mr. Raebum 
the effect was appalling. 

He sat forward on his seat opposite to the doctor, the light of 
the carriage-lamp full on his face — sat rigid, with a blank, incre- 
dulous stare, until the alarmed physician's fingers on his pulse, 
and a pungent essence at his nosbils, awakened the sense that 
was asleep and nigh oblivion, but not wandering. 

Roused, he fell back ; his breath came and went in long gasps 
in a silence else unbroken save by the carriage wheels, a silence 
he was the first to break. 
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" I cannot believe this, doctor ; I dare not. My wife is pure 
as an angel — ^has not an enemy in the world." 

'* Mr. Kaebum, she is not to be found," was the grave, deliber- 
ate, yet compassionate reply. 

** When was she first mi " The choking voice could get 

no farther. 

** On Tuesday morning," answered Dr. Grove ; and, to spare 
the stricken man the agony of inquiry, continued slowly : ** Mrs. 
Eaebum, having a severe headache (the result, I believe, of weep- 
ing) , had a cup of strong tea, and went to bed within two hours 
of your departure. 

**As she slept composedly. Miss Wearbank would not suffer her 
to be awaked. She was not missed until breakfast time next 
morning, when, finding her cousin did not come down as usual, 
Martha was dispatched by Miss Wearbank to call her. The room 
was empty ; — ^the hall -door had been found ajar in the morning, 
though fastened overnight." 

"The door open!" 

** Yes. Under the impression that Mrs. Eaebum had gone 
simply for an early stroll and overlooked the time, the first hasty 
search was made ; then a second more rigid ; then I was sum- 
moned. I scrutinized, cross-questioned, and searched again, 
to no better purpose. I even had the pond dragged, and the 
water below the fall ; the result was the same." 

** Thank you, doctor, thank you ; you have been a true, kind 
friend. " 

'* I loved the little girl. I had been present at her birth, and 
shall not rest until this mystery is solved. You owe me no 
thanks," said he, abruptly. 

"Why on earth didn't you write for us back?" blurted out 
Mr. Hesketh, having found his tongue. 

** When I had your address I did, both to the Talbot, Wolver- 
hampton, and to the Hen and Chickens, Birmingham." 

** Goodness ! and we just missed them by hurrying 
through Birmingham, and putting up at the Swan instead 
of the Talbot in the other grimy hole. I suppose they'll 
be following us when of no use," muttered the choleric 
man, venting on the letters the rage he could not expend 
elsewhere. 

The wretched husband, who had sat with his hands tightly 
clasped between his knees, his hat over his brows, and his head 
bowed down during the doctor's painful recital, now asked, in 
a constrained voice — 

" Is there no clue ? Are no clothes missing ?" 
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'* I believe not ; we had do authority to break locks. There is 
no bonnet missing, I know." 

'' No bonnet missing ! My God, my brain is reeling I'' 

Ehoda received the three in silence, as if afraid to trust her 
voice with the subject nearest all their hearts. A gentle pressure 
of his hand, and a sorrowing glance into his eyes, alone bespoke 
her sympathetic recognition of Mr. Eaebum's loss. 

All the pride and reserve of his nature seemed to return, as be 
entered the Tower and encountered Ehoda only, where Eva had 
been wont to spring to his embrace. He would not sully bis 
wife's name by questioning domestics. 

" Miss Wearbank, have you my wife's keys ?V. were almost 
his first words. 

'' No, Mr. Baebum ; I have not had them for some time/* 

He rang the bell. 

<< A chisel and mallet instantly.'* 

Little reck was there for costly wood or elaborate carving, as 
lock after lock yielded under the tools in that determined hajoid* 

There was nothing missing, nothing. Tes, Eva's jewels ! 

Silence like the lull of a storm followed tiiis announceme^, 
while glance met glance as eloquent and inteUigent. 

Mr. Baebum's features convulsed as with a spasm ; then, kis 
lips compressed, a cold grey look sd;tled on his face, as, without 
a word, he strode into the adjoining drawing-room, grippkxg tbe 
tools in his suppressed agony until the wooden handles were 
indented by his nails. 

The lamp had been already lit. Without a pause he hftied 
from the piano top a small inlaid maple desk, a present from 
himself to Eva in the sunny days of their smooth courtship, and 
without more ado wrenched it open. 

What had Frank Baebum found that sent the quick blood 
purpling to lip and forehead, then drove it back and left tk^m 
white and livid as death or marble ? 

Only letters — ^but such lett^s — letters to blast the sight of any 
loving and confiding husband ! 

There were genuine letters bearing the Sunderland post mark, 
superscribed " E. M., Post Office, Durham," signed " Guthhert." 
Then rough drafts {not so genuine, as Bhoda too well knew) of 
warm replies in Eva's dainty hand, where *' Dearest Cuthbert " 
introduced the theme, and '* your loving Eva " avouched it. 

In short, all that simple Cuthbert had been entrapped to write 
lay in that maple desk, with cleverly concocted replies wbicb 
might in style and calligraphy have been Eva's, could that pure- 
minded woman have £Edlen so low. 
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A groan, which told of unutterable pain, called forth the three 
yet conferring in the chamber on the fact of the missing jewels 
and its import ; but when Bhoda would have hurried with the 
gentlemen into the presence of the tortured man, Dr. Grove held 
her back. 

" Miss Wearbank," said he, gravely, " you had better retire. 
I feel assured our poor friend has made a second sad discovery. 
No man cares for a woman to witness his weakness or his agony ; 
you will spare him an accession of pain and yourself much also 
by awaiting in another room the result." 

" You must remember, doctor, I have been a whole week a 
prey to apprehension and anxiety, and if " 

" One hour more will not be a heavy addition to the week. I 
will grant your anxiety ; but delicacy should supersede curiosity," 
interrupted he, with marked emphasis. 

Without betraying further unwillingness, she acquiesced in 
silence, mentally chafing at the exclusion, though not daring to 
rebel. 

They found the unhappy man, with his head bowed down upon 
his hands, among the disordered papers, every muscle of his frame 
quivering, and his face working to a degree which might have 
alarmed even Dr. Grove, had not his experience told him it was 
the effort of a strong-minded reticent man to regain outward 
composure. 

A sign from the physician restrained Mr. Heskethfrom untimely 
interference, and the twain seated themselves in the background 
whilst a deadly strife went on between memory and hope, and 
memory won. 

There lay the tokens of unexampled treachery and infidelity. 
There the shameless testimony of the friend he had trusted and 
the wife he had adored that there was neither faith in man nor 
purity in woman. 

So thought he, as one by one, like spectres summoned to haunt 
him night and day for evermore, he called back every memory of 
every incident which had raised a fear or jealous doubt of Eva's 
love, and kept his proud heart back from tiie hazard of a repulse 
ere he felt assured she loved him only. 

" Assured," thought he ; ** better ten thousand times I had held 
back for ever than have risked my life's hopes on a wanton. 
God ! that that word should name my Eva — ^mine ? — ^not mine. 
Fool and blind that I was, did she not sing ' The Mariner ' the 
night I spent with them first, praying the waves so earnestly to 
bring her sailor-lover back ? Was not the watch-guard woven 
for me a mere pretext for the one so assiduously wrought for 
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him ? Bhoda was right ; the shipping views had a deeper origin 
than Dr. Grove could see. And oh, the bye-play in the wood, 
when I stood by and watched the fir cone flung as a love token, 
and heard the open boast that ' the scent of fir trees would ever 
remind her of the * * Polly " and her master ?* Then, good Heaven ! 
the secret I was not to know until the * Polly ' sailed ! Oh, mad, 
uxorious fool, to suffer myself to be so vilely duped ! to be be- 
gtdled by seeming artlessness and winning smiles. How madly, 
in my wisdom, I o'erleapt or overlooked all the kindly warnings 
Rhoda in her dependence dared not utter openly — ^yet ventured 
to look and to imply. Oh ! Eva, darling Eva ! madly loved, lost 
as you are, I would hate you if I could, but my heart will not 
obey my senses." 

Thoughts like these were followed by a tempest of rage against 
the seducer and destroyer ; the live coal kindled in his heart and 
lit his eyes with a fierce light that boded ill for those who had 
done him this foul wrong. 

Thought is swift, and passion sweeps and scathes the soul like 
a whirlwind. The strength of a tempest is not marked by its 
duration. 

Too proud to bare his sufferings to a human being, jealous that 
any eyes should witness his ineffectual efforts to cast from his heart 
a worthless woman who had dishonoured him, Frank Baebum, 
choking down all other emotions than that of stem resolve, rose 
suddenly, and confronting Mr. Hesketh, threw a letter down 
before him. 

** Do you know that hand and seal ? " said he, in a voice so 
forced and cold it revealed to Dr. Grove much that he meant to 
hide. 

" Know it — ^hand, seal," stammered Mr. Hesketh. " My 
goodness ! they are our Cuthbert's. What in the name of all that 
is terrible is the meaning of this ? " 

"You had better read it, sir, for your better information, 
and see how proud you had need be of your son and of my 
friend." 

If not the writing of a fluent penman, it was clear and legible 
enough ; but Mr. Hesketh's unsteady hands, misty spectacles, 
and tremulous voice interfered with his task. 

" Perhaps Dr. Grove will relieve you," suggested Mr. Raebum, 
in the same dry, cold tone which did not betray his compassion 
for the old man's evident distress. 

Dr. Grove read from beginning to end, without an interrup-i 
tion, that letter of Cuthbert's which promised the '* rigging for 
the tight little cabin-boy." 
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Tkerg was the wanimg doe. ** Gal»ii-boyB do not wm IsdiflB' 
bomiets, genUemen,*' remarked Mr. Baebum with l»tter eiBphawii, 
as he toBsed the remainmg piqpera to the doetory tedding hha 
read them alL 

Mr. Heekeih, ehoking with indignation and wounded paternal 
afieetion, asserted, '' 111 be d — d t£ Cnthbert wrote that viDany. 
It*s a gross forgery." 

^'Mr. Baebom,** eiqpostolated the bewildered doetor, ^is it 
necessary these letters should be read alood ? Why expose the 
raw wonnd to fresh cantery since yon already know the con- 
tents?" 

'' It is necessary. I know the Cimtents but in part, and I must 
learn to bear. Besides, Mr. Hesketh mnst be assured that the 
perfidy of his son is completely established, and yon, doctor, 
will require to be fnlly infcmned, since I depend <m yomr judg- 
ment and friendship to break to Mr. Marsh the news of — of — his 
daughter's dishonour as gently as possible. I would spare him 
the bitter knowledge if I could." And the stem look relaxed for 
a moment as he contemplated the i&ihex s<»Towing over the shame 
of his only chUd. 

'* The precaution is useless, I grieve to say," was the sad re- 
ply. '* Gossip forestalled me, and my oldest friend lies in an all 
but hc^ess state of paralysis." 

** Maj God forgive her then ! She has broken two hearts 
instead of one, " burst from Frank's livid lips. Then lifter a pause 
te added quietly, ** Doctor, proceed." 

Mr. Baebum sat ujnrigbt in his chair, with his lips oom|»eB8ed, 
with rigid brow and folded arms, which hid the tightly-cienched 
hands ; while ever and anon there flashed gleams from his eyes 
which told of a fiery spirit roused, and ready, yet k^t in check 
by fortitude and will as strong. 

What he bore during the reading of those cruel lett^ist none 
ever knew, nor how he argued with himself against their evidence 
— evidence which only tended to corroborate and give a due to 
the foregone flight. 

Meanwhile Mr. HeE&eth, hot and red, nervous and fidgety, 
wiped his forehead, sat down, examined one by one the great red 
seals, the signatures, the post-marks of Cuthbert's unfortunate 
missives, stood up, wiped his brow again, walked about again, 
sat down and turned the letters over, muttering all the time a 
mingled jargon in which love for his only son, futh in that son, 
a belief in his better nature and that of Eva, the doubts in 
his constancy Mary herself had suggested, the bad odour 
Cuthbert was in at home, and the indubitable witness of 
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those letters, mingled in pitiable confdsion, only to end in an 
explosive and wrathful renunciation of him as a ''"worthless 
scoundrel.'* 

What a refutation of all these suspicions lay sealed up in the 
Sunderland post-office under a hUmk cover ! 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

PBOBLEMATIG. 

" What can Doctor Grove think ? Why did he wish to keep 
me out of the way ?" were two questions rolling over and over 
in the surge of Bhoda's hrain. 

"He cannot surely suspect, cannot doubt her flight. Yet 
why should I dread him ? Has he the wisdom of all the seven 
sages that I should be unable to hoodwink him ? I was a fool 
to be sent down- stairs like a school-girl by her tutor. Have I 
not missed my chief revenge ? I could fain have seen for myself 
how the proud man bore his wounded honour — how he felt the 
smirching of his lily. He was stolen from me, and I had to 
endure ! He must endure now that she is stolen from him. / 
had to waken from a dream of being loved. Let him awake and 
think he dreamed. Let him awake to a belief that he passed 
the true heart and cherished only the semblance of one — ^let him 
waken to that and I am indeed a victor ! — I hear no sound 
overhead. He bears his torture bravely. Whose step is that — 
not his ? It will be the perplexed father of my enamoured simple- 
ton. A pleasant fireside you will have soon, Mr. Hesketh; 
quite as comfortable as the ' workhouse,' I should think. But I 
have not done with you and yours yet, old man ; as I was 
stung, so will I sting. There is no Lethe to wash out the 
memory of your child's bitter taunt ; as I remember, so will I 
repay." 

]^. Hesketh and Dr. Grove found her in the dining-room 
looking out into the dismal night from the unsheltered window, 
whence waterfall and trees, blent in one shadowy mass, 
loomed darkly, barely outlined against the moonless sky. 
The soughing of the wind amongst the tossing and writhing 
trees and the monotonous roar of the fall were in keeping with 
the dark and restless thoughts of the woman brooding over ima- 
ginary wrongs and goading herself to the perpetration of real ones. 

She rose as they entered, and stood as if waiting their commu- 
nication. Dr. Grove was spokesman ; Mr. Hesketh could not 
have proclaimed the baseness and duplicity of his own son to that 
girl for all Durham ; indeed, when he found her there, he turned 
on his heels with a hasty — 

** Good-night, Miss Wearbank. Doctor, I will walk on." 
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'* Miss Wearbank, it is my very unpleasant task to acquaint 
you that in Mrs. Baebum's desk were letters confirming what I 
now believe was your suspicion all along. Mrs. Baebum, it 
appears, has eloped with Captain Hesketh." 

'* I was afraid of this," said she, with a tone of desponding 
hopelessness very cleverly assumed. "How could she do it?" 

'* How, or why, passes my intelligence. I could have staked 
my professional reputation on Mrs. Baebum's purity. But there 
is no accounting for the caprice of women — ^no diving into their 
motives. Mrs. Baebum had no excuse for this act. It stands 
alone in the rank of infamous abandonment, and is sufficient to 
overturn one's faith in human nature." 

** How does poor Fraok bear it ?" was her next question. 

'* Most heroically ; but, though he has covered the fox, I see it 
is gnawing his very vitals, and there is no remedy. I am sorry 
for him, very." 

Dr. Grove spoke with sad gravity, which seemed to touch his 
hearer, for her handkerchief went to her eyes as if she was deeply 
affected. 

" I have prevailed on Mr. Baebum to go to bed, though I fear 
there is little likelihood he will sleep. I would advise you, Miss 
Bhoda, to dismiss the domestics, and retire yourself as soon 
as possible, that the house may be quiet. It is long past 
midnight." 

" Had not yourself and Mr. Hesketh better remain here to-night, 
since it is late ?" asked Bhoda, readily, but without any wish for 
their stay. 

" Thank you, no. My patients cannot be neglected because 
a wilful woman has increased their number with her wickedness. 
Good-night." 

The doctor was gone — gone, as much her dupe as Cuthbert 
or Mr. Hesketh ! 

Bhoda breathed more freely than she had done since she met 
him a week before on the carriage-drive, and felt his questions 
like a probe. He was gone now, however, and with all his 
shrewdness was satisfied of Eva's guilt. She had nothing more 
to dread. In the two years Cuthbert, her shallow tool, must be 
away, what might she not accomplish ? Bevenge — ambition — 
all — all, and ^e would. Since the doctor had accepted the 
evidence of his eyes success was certain. Scorn and self-satis- 
faction curled Bhoda's lip, set with determination, and no fear of 
miscarriage caused even the blinking of an eyelid. 

Ah ! Miss Bhoda, there is no certainty in wrong. Dr. Grove 
may be baffied for the moment, may be overwhelmed by the 
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force of pi^mnptive evidence ; bat he is not the man to decide 
hastily, to base an opinion on appearances which oppose i&em- 
selves to mature judgment formed on years of observation and 
reasoning. He is no young husband jealous of his own honour, 
jealous of his wife's love, the wife he married on so brief an 
acquaintance. 

ao ; he is a hard-headed, clear-eyed, calculating man, whose 
duty and inclination have made him watch Eva from her birth 
and you from your snow-bed ; who has, from your second birth 
in the School playground of the Bailey, made you his special 
study, as a complicated and abstruse problem it was his t^k to 
solve, or a chemical analysis pursued in the interests of science 
and friendship. 

His brain is his laboratory, but he is too wary to admit strangers 
into his secrets prematurely ; and whether the problem be still 
nnsolved, or his tests have failed, he pursues his study in 
private, and you, Miss Bhoda, are not the one to penetrate the 
areana. 

It is true he believes the evidence of his eyes ; true, he suspects 
-^but not Eva. Still he only suspects, and his suspicions are 
vague. He is too wary to take a step save on sure ground ; too 
rigidly upright to condemn on less than certain proof ; but he is 
too wise to proclaim himself wise prematurely, and if he drifts 
with the stream he has not lost his oars. 

Bhoda was surprised at the outward calm of Mr. Raebnm the 
next morning ; and fain would have dived below the impenetrable 
surface to see the wreck beneath. Once she made an effort to 
introduce the subject of her cousin's flight, her surprise, regret, 
and so forth ; but he checked her at once. 

" Miss Wearbank, I must hear no more of this. Your cousin 
is dead to me. I ask no sympathy, but I do ask silence. Let 
me not hear even the echo of her name again.** 

She bowed her head in acquiescence, deeming his stem repudia- 
tion of interest in his wife a token, not only of sharp sorrow, but 
of power to tear her from his heart. 

Another mistake of hers ! Nothing could obliterate from his 
mind the picture of Eva in her innocent seeming, nothing r^lace 
her image, nothing banish the lingering touch of the fair head that 
nestled on his breast, or the arms that clasped his neck so lov* 
ingly, nothing shut from sight and hearing her dancing step and 
voice of melody. He could but shut it up in his heart out of the 
sight of others. If he could have shut her shame and his op also 
he would have done so at any cost. 

All that long sleepless night, when he lay wearily thinking, and 
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striving not to think, on bis solitary pillow ; wh«i the arm flung 
involnntarily across fell only on the empty space and disappoint- 
ment ; when there was no one to hear his groans and sighs, or 
tax hhn with his weakness, he mourned for his lost love, for his 
vanished happiness, for the bright delusion which bad made the 
Tower a temporary Eden. But the sob of mortal anguish 
would be checked in its birth by the wrath that rose at 
the thou^t how utterly he had been duped, how wantonly 
trifled with and tortured, how thoroughly and systematically 
blinded. 

^In vain he racked himself for motives either for marrying him 
if she loved Cuthbert better, or for deserting him when once his 
wife ; that she had done this he felt was undeniable, the evidence 
was too plain, and the motive none that he could see save that 
worst of all, utter, shameless, vicious self-abandonment. 

Oh t the intense agony of that wild strife to thrust his idol from 
its niche, to contemplate his treasured wife only as a degraded 
onteast who had outraged him by ruining herself. Oh ! the effort 
to separate and discriminate between what she had been to him 
and what she was and must henceforth be, the painful difficulty 
to reconcile the hideous fact with his own reason and perceptions 
of the pure and beautiful in her. 

Could he, in the first outburst of his wrath, have rushed into 
the presence of his wife's betrayer there had been murder done, 
but the utter inutility of pursuit was obvious, and whilst the im- 
possibility of immediate vengeance chafed him, powerlessness to 
act left leisure to reflect. 

Bising in the early dawn he read, carefully read, the infamous 
papers which had wrecked his life, and there saw what made his 
blood chill and his pulse stop. It was not Cuthbert who had de- 
liberately seduced his wife from her allegiance, but she who had 
inveigled him. His letters were tame and cold beside hers ; the 
ofler to fly with him came from her, the man had but acquiesced 
and found the disguise ! 

How could he blame another man for falling into the snare 
himself had not escaped ? JI he had fallen a passive victim at her 
feety what shield had that sofk-hearted sailor? God help the 
men who &11 into the lures of wanton beauty ! 

All the tiny seeds of jealousy, all the minute insidious hints 
Bhoda had sown in his soul had fructified, and the fruit was 
tiie credit he gave those lying documents. Still he had loved 
Eva too well to raise his arm agaiust her now ; let her go : the 
time would come when he would settle his account with Cuthbert, 
not the less surely that it was delayed. Something whispered 
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in his heart, ** Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, I will repay !*' 
but the man so wronged was in no mood to listen. 

Out of this chaos of thought, this tempest of passion, came 
forth in the morning light a cold, stem man, more reserved, if 
possible, than ever ; but contemplation of the rigid brow and 
gleaming eye told Bhoda it was but a crust of ice over a volcano. 
The signs were not new to her. 

With an aspect which repelled condolence or approach .to 
familiarity, Mr Raebum visited the works, attended to all over- 
lying business matters, inspected the progress of building and 
drainage, but held aloof from Mr. Marsh. His own wound was 
too recent and too deep to bear to look on the father's. 

Perhaps had he gone there his own creed had been shaken, 
for honest Martin, true as steel, doggedly refused to believe in 
Eva's guilty flight. 

** Aw'll nivvar believe it o' Miss Eva, if a' th' angels i* heaven 
'ud coom down an' sweer it," persisted the tough old fellow, 
wiser in instinctive perception than his educated masters in logi- 
cal deduction. 

The persistence of Martin, however, caused Dr. Grove to take 
him into his counsels, and if he henceforward would hear no ill 
of his young mistress, he ceased his open declarations of her 
innocence. 

After a conference in Mr. Hesketh's office, at Dr. Grove's sug- 
gestion, the former started o£f to Sunderland to prosecute inquiries 
there. The doctor might have been the cooler and shrewder for 
the purpose, but he could not leave his patients, and time was 
an object. 

" Well," said the doctor, when the surveyor returned after 
three days' absence, ** well ?" 

** Well ; but it's not well. I have had nothing but disappoint- 
ment. The only news I have is bad, and proves the lad a rascal 
after all." 

** Umph ! and what is it ?" and up went the doctor's thumb- 
nail and the shrouding hand, whilst he posed himself to listen. 

** That news is soon told. The * Polly ' did sail with a lady 
aboard whom the captain called his wife. What she was like no 
one could tell, the clerks had something else to do than to look 
at the colour of a veil or a petticoat, or to measure a lady's 
height ; she was * shortish,' — that was all they could tell." 

'' Humph ! and quite too much, I should say. By-the-by, I 
have wormed out of Baebum's coachman that he drove his 
mistress to the post-office one day lately, and heard her ask for a 
letter for * E. M.' Pretty bold that for a delinquent, eh ?'* 
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<* All in a piece, all in a piece ! there's no knowing the audacity 
of a woman. But to my story. I went next to Reed's ; the house 
was closed, a set of ragged urchins were scraping the blistered 
green paint from the door, scoring the steps with chalk and ruddle, 
and making dirt pies on the flag-stone within the gate. My 
inquiries were answered by an expansion of dirty fingers and 
raising of thumbs to a couple of grimy noses, followed very quickly 
by a corresponding rise of my stick. * No, you won't ; strike yen 
o' yor awn size !' stopped the descending stick, and sent me away 
followed by a chorus, * All round my hat I wears a green willow.' 
As they had no immediate neighbours I went to the parson ; but 
not one word, good, bad, or indifferent, could I get out of him 
beyond this, that he didn't choose to answer any more questions 
about Mr. Reed ; he ' believed he had a fresh appointment some- 
where,' but he * didn't usually trouble himself about the movements 
of his curates after they left him.' I did not fail to tell him he 
was an unmannerly churl, though he did wear a clergyman's gown, 
and I left him in as high dudgeon as I was myself." 

" But you surely did not abandon inquiry there ?" 

*' No ; from shopkeepers and others I gleaned that the curate 
was more a favourite than the parson, and consequently became 
a mark for all the little indignities that petty malice could heap 
together ; and so, when some old college friend of Eeed's offered 
him a living elsewhere, the congregation deserted the church, and 
the parson was huffed, and — serve him right." 

" Well, but where are the Eeeds gone ?" 

'* That's more than I could find out ; it was a * hard name some- 
where ' a woman said, and that was all I could discover. Oh ! yes, 
I heard that one of the girls, poor Mary, I suppose, was in a decline 
through fretting after a rascally sailor who had left her for some 
one else. Nice thing that for a father to hear of his only son ! 
A pretty life I shall lead at home now ! " 

"Umph! and that's all?" 

** All ; yes, and sadly too much, unless I could have learnt 
something better. I shall alter my will uext week." 

" Then don'tf Mr. Hesketh ; that is my advice. If it's all true, 
the girl has run off with him and not he with the girl, and I don't 
think Ned would have behaved much better — under the circum- 
stances. But he wouldn't have been less of a scoundrel either," 
muttered the doctor under his teeth in conclusion. 

Apparently Dr. Grove was baffled at last. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

THE LOST WIFE. 

Of conrse the truth of the matter, as it was known, soon oozed 
out. 

A choleric man, however good-natured and genially disposed on 
ordinary occasions, is apt to become testy under feminine cross- 
examination, when at the same time chafing with indignation at 
the misdeeds of one whose goodness he has hitherto upheld in 
face of all opposition. 

Such was Mr. Hesketh's plight. Under the moral thumbscrew 
he let out the secret of Mrs. Baebnm's elopement with Cuthbert, 
and regretted it ever after. 

Such a torrent of ** We told you so ! " and ** There's your noble 
son ! '* ''A pretty innocent god-daughter indeed ! " et cetera, et 
cetera, until he was at his wit's end. 

All Durham was agog. Mrs. Coulson held a lev^e and was 
unusually important. Mr. Marsh was declared to have ruined his 
two girls by indulgence ; Mr. Baebum was voted a fool to have 
married the gigghng baby; and as for Cuthbert, one and all 
averred no better could have been expected from that young 
reprobate. Mrs. Hesketh was '* glad he was no son of hers/' and 
the community at large became at once S3nnpathetic, indignant, 
and abusive. 

Yards of tape and ounces of tea were served out to the denizens 
of courts and alleys with an overweight of gossip, and higher up 
the social scale, in coteries where there was a rustle of collegiate 
gowns amongst laic silks and satins, might be heard, '* My dear, 
is not this a terrible blow for poor Mr. Baebum ?" " Scanda- 
lous affair," " Pity such a handsome man," " Member of so good 
a family," and other murmurs of like nature to flavour the Mocha 
or the Madeira. 

One good little woman held aloof from the gossip, though com- 
pelled to believe a portion of its truth. She sorrowed for sin, 
and for the sufferers by the sin, and Dr. Grove found Aunt 
Dorothea, with very red eyes and pu% cheeks, putting aside 
her bundle of knitted triangles, for which there would now be no 
use. 

*^I could not bear to finish it for anyone else," said she 
apologetically, to the doctor, who was her chief confidant. 
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Ab for Lacj, she was elated. The pride of the Marshes would 
be taken down at last. She should think that Miss Wearbank 
would, x^t carry her head so high now, the stuck-up thing. 

Somehow she had not improved in Christian charity under her 
new singing-master, whatever flexibility he had imparted to her 
fingers or voice, whatever pathos she had learnt to infuse into a 
duet, whatever skill in difficult arpeggio passages. 

Aunt D<H*othy was not too well satisfied with the result oi 
Signer Bonchetti's teachings, for she felt that Lucy was relapsing 
into her old habits, and becoming more than ever conceited and 
supercilious. 

But Signer Bonchetti did not seem to think so. ** La bella 
Signora " might have been a miracle of perfection in his sight, 
for surely never was master so entranced with a pupil befi^e, so 
utterly enamoured. 

It is true nothing of this was allowed to be seen by 
careful Aunt Dorothy, and if Mamma saw more warmth 
than was consistent with mere singing lessons, she was 
herself so dazzled by the graceful attentions of the Italian, 
that she ascribed it all to the delightful empressement of 
fordgners. 

Lacy could have enlightened her ; but the love made in secret 
was sweet, and so she did not think it absolutely requisite to say 
that, more than once, she had met the Signor by the river-side, 
and wandered through its most sequestered paths long after the 
V ening shadows had fallen, giving and receiving confidences in 
most lover-like fashion. 

Mrs* Hesketh never dreamt of this, or that, when she rejoiced 
that shame had come to the Marshes, her daughter shared her 
rejoioing with a sympathizing foreigner, who saw Lucy's friends 
and enemies only through her own eyes, and was quite willing to 
believe her brother as much a scapegrace as she chose to represent 
him. 

And where was Eva whilst her name sullied the lips of Durham 
dames and misses, whilst her indulgent father lay a helpless 
paralytic for her sake, and her doting husband hid the grief 
that ate his heart like a canker, and forbade the utterance of her 
name ? Where, whilst honest Martin dared to be her only open 
champion, and Dr. Grove kept his scepticism to himself, and 
Bhoda seemed sad and sorry, and unobtrusively sympathetic 
with both the chief mourners ? 

The spiders have another secret now. High up in the turret 
chamber, high up above even Ehoda's room, with a thickly 
mattressed floor and an enclosed stair between herself and even a 
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stray housemaid's ear, Eva languished, a lonely, hetpkas, hope- 
less prisoner. 

No clumsy elbow, no kind hand had daedied to the ground the 
strongly medicated tea, for which the tearfdl wife uttered saeh 
cordial thanks ; and Eva slept a sleep like that which knows no 
waking, whilst her unconscious husband, in a travelling cap her 
Uttle fingers had embroidered, also slept, leaning against the 
cushion of a first-class carriage, and was borne farther and farther 
away with every puff of the warning engine. 

Was there no voice to rouse the sleeper ? no eye to watch the 
stealthy foot that, shod with softest fur, crept past the rooms 
where servants likewise slept more heavily than ordinary ? Alas, 
no human eye ! And Hhoda stood unquestioned by her sleeping 
cousin's side and tested the potency of her drug by a rude 
shake. 

Hhoda, ever strong, then doubly strong with hate (the 
fiends help those who do them service such as this), lifted 
the light and fragile form of Eva, and bore her upwards, 
higher, higher, higher, until she laid her burden down upon the 
mattressed floor and paused to breathe. 

But for a moment ; then down went the muffled trap, the stair- 
case door turned on its silent hinges, was locked, and left to 
look as it had looked for harmless months before. 

Down went the fur-clad foot again, the maple desk was charged 
with its perilous secret (for Bhoda had already secured the keys), 
Eva*s jewels were obtained and secreted, a metamorphosis com- 
pleted, the gothic door unlocked and unbolted vnth scarcely a 
creak, and at two o'clock in the morning a sailor boy was to be 
seen walking briskly down the road from the carriage gate in the 
direction of Durham. That sailor was Ehoda, hastening to post 
a letter to Cuthbert. It ran thus : — 

" Fool, 

" Do you think that I, Ehoda Wearbank, spumed and 
insulted by your relatives, would ally myself to them ? — ^that / 
should throw myself away upon a wavering dolt' like you ? — ^that 
I would bear the hated name of Hesketh ? No. I vowed when 
first I saw you to trample on your heart as your sister trampled 
on mine. I have done it. I spurn you. I have used you as a 
tool to work my will elsewhere, and now cast you aside. My 
work is completed. The * sailor's rigging ' suits me admirably. 
The sailor posts this. Captain Hesketh may sail without his 
wife, and look in vain for his particularly loving 

" Eve/ 
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Ehoda's exultation had got the better of her discretion. That 
her missive lost its sting she could not know. She did not see 
it crashed in a strong hand and tossed in the river. 

The Tower was built due north and south, the turret window 
facing the east and the summit of the steep wooded bank, at the 
foot of which ran the stream which fed the waterfall. 

Consequently the earliest morning beams fell on its diamond 
panes and on its dreaming inmate ; but the sun had journeyed 
southwards, made prisms of the foam bubbles beneath the fall, 
given a ruddier hue to the brown leaves, cast squat shadows of 
the bushes, of the grim doctor and his attendant seekers, and 
darted fiery glances through the drawing-room window at tri- 
umphant Ehoda, before the helpless dreamer waked to find her- 
self a prisoner. 

At first she thought herself still asleep and dreaming, as a 
heavy lethargy hung about her ; but soon she grew assured of 
the hideous reality. As if to dispel aU possibility of doubt, there 
lay food by her side, and a note from Ehoda. 

" Eva ! 

** You won and married the man I loved. I stood 
behind the crimson curtains and heard his first confession that 
memorable New Year's Eve. I vowed to separate you. I have 
done so. You see him no more. He will deem you false, and 
me a pitying angel. Am I not revenged ? 

"Rhoda." 

Eva lost consciousness again, and when she recovered from 
her long swoon, the twilight shadows were creeping round the 
hill-top ; still there was Ught enough to read once more those 
coldly cruel lines. 

Unable to comprehend the possibility of so much villany, 
unable to fathom the depths of a nature so antagonistic to her 
own, Eva crouched upon the mattress, gazing on the scented 
slip of paper, her fair hair crushed back from her forehead with 
one hand, as if to aid her bewildered intellect. 

As the shades deepened on the hill, the mists cleared 
from her mental vision, and she saw such a picture of in- 
gratitude and iniquity as made her shudder. Worse than all 
was the suggestion that her husband would condemn her as 
unchaste. 

As this blow struck her with its fuU force, she sprang to her 
feet, screaming aloud ; then strove to tear the mattress from the 
trap with ineffectual energy. 
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In vain — ^in ^ain. Those little fingers were never made to 
rend that linen tick, or raise a padding so secured. 

She wore out her strength in shrieks and cries for he^, in a 
wild hope some one within the Tower might hear her ; &en, as 
she rememhered how far she was isolated ahove inhabited rooms, 
she sank sobbing on the mattressed floor in despair and ex- 
haustion. 

More than twenty-four hours had elapsed since she had tasted 
food, yet she felt no inclination to touch that placed for her. In 
times of overwhelming agony like hers food becomes positivdy 
repulsive. 

There was milk in a pitcher, and of that she drank ; bat the 
twilight deepened, and the stars came slowly out to glimmer in 
the midnight and fade before the dawn, yet she still lay sobbing 
and moaning, too distracted to sleep, too benumbed to think of 
food. 

Gradually the sobs ceased ; tired nature sought renewal in 
slumber, broken, however, by frequent sighs and moans ; and 
for some hours, happily for her, oblivion sealed her eyelids. 

She had lain in that ^nigged sleep whilst servants were scouring 
wood and meadow in quest of her, else she might have seen one 
or other cross the hill behind the Tower, and haply have 
caught a wandering eye looking upwards from between the 
trees ; but that chance had gone by unknown to her, and as the 
season was too far advanced for cattle to be a-field, there was 
slight probability that even a wandering cow-boy should cross 
the meadow to see any signal she might make. 

Not that a thought of signals occurred to her when she awaked 
on the second morning following her incarceration. 

A dull sense of misery seemed to overpower active thought ; 
but this in time wore away, and with the returning sense of her 
position, of the ignominy attached to her pure name, the grief 
of husband and father, the treachery of the foster-sister she had 
loved so well, came fresh paroxysms of tears, fresh shrieks for 
aid, and renewed efforts to reach the trap. 

No knife had been furnished with her food or she would have 
ripped the mattress up ; but even then the bolt was outside, and 
a locked door at the foot of the stair. 

Alas ! for the petted child, the cherished wife. Hopelessly, 
helplessly immured within those strong stone walls, with a gaoler 
harder and more pitiless than the stone, with her most sensitive 
fibres thrilling beneath the imputation of shame, what was to 
preserve her from madness or idiocy 7 

Day after day went by in the same unvarying monotony — ^tbe 
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same unmitigated torture. The trap was lifted in the dead of 
night for the supply of food. On the first of these occasions Eva 
was asleep ; the second time — ^for Ehoda did not return the follow- 
ing night— -Eva attempted to shriek out an alarm, but Bhoda 
bore down the enfeebled girl, covered her mouth closely, and 
threatened her with immediate death should she dare to raise her 
voice again. 

Bhoda provided against such a contingency in future. Eva ate 
and drank from sheer necessity, and slept perforce. During this 
sleep food was iutroduced ; when the weather became cold a thick 
shawl was thrust in, and finally a book or two. Eva longed for 
her Bible, that comfort in all seasons of trial or affliction ; but 
thai was not amongst them, and she never saw her gaoler to prefer 
her request until weary weeks had rolled by — ^weeksto be reckoned 
only by the echoes of church bells, the only sounds that reached 
her turret prison. 

For the first week or two Eva lived in the conviction that her 
dear Frank would search unceasingly until he found her ; or, if he 
should be misled by chicanery, that nothing would deter her father 
from seeking his lost child. 

As the days and weeks went round, the hope narrowed and 
dwindled with the shortening daylight ; and her prayers for de- 
liverance became more intense and piteous as the prospect of 
escape faded out. 



s 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

FRIENDS DBAWK CLOSEB. 

Frank Baebnm was a changed man. Reserved and proud he 
had ever been, bat his pride was not of an offensive type, and his 
reserve no more than sufficed to repel intmsion. 

From the date of £va*s supposed flight his reserve intensified ; 
he spoke little, and then only when absolutely requisite. To his 
dependents his manner was more imposing, his orders were more 
peremptory ; with his equals a frigid pohteness marked his whole 
demeanour, and held question and sympathy alike aloof. 

The shadow of a great sorrow rested on his face, and never lifted. 
8till he was neither morose nor cynical. He was merely a 
man shut up within himself, too proud to allow the world to 
intrude into the private chambers of his heart and note whether 
regret or anger predominated. 

The works commenced at the colliery, both at the pit and in 
the village, proceeded with alacrity. 

Cesspools and ash-heaps disappeared from the roadway, drain- 
age was continued, abuses connected with the pitmen's fortnightly 
pay abolished, and various other reforms carried out under Mr. 
Raebum*s eye. 

It was true that he had lost all interest in these improvements ; 
but, having once recognised a duty in the task before him, he 
allowed no private grief, no selfish sorrow, to stand in the way of 
its performance. Yet he had no longer his active little coadjutor 
by his side, and many of the changes inaugurated by Eva were of 
a class beyond masculine interference. 

Many were the coarse jokes bandied between the pitmen's 
wives and daughters on the ** fine lady who cam' te' laim poor 
wimmen how te be gud, and wor sae vartuous hersen." 

But Frank heard none of these ; silence and respect surrounded 
him like a halo ; hence it came that he heard neither conmients 
nor rumours afloat. It had been better for both himself and Eva 
if he had. 

In forbidding the mention of his wife's name, he had not only 
closed the avenues of his heart against scandal and ill-tidings, but 
had closed them against a ray of light. Had he but hefu^ the 
whispers afloat, he might have pondered their meaning, and 
detected imposture. 
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As it was, Rhoda had everything pretty much her own way, 
and was as busy as such a plotter must be under her eztenml 
calm. 

Dr. Grove, in spite of the interdict, had detailed Mr. Hesketh's 
mission to Sunderland, and its unsatisfactory result. 

" Did you expect anything different ?" asked Mr. Baebum, 
jcoldly, and, it must be told, curtly. 

" I did" answered the doctor, as curtly. 

'* And Mr. Hesketh — ^what induced him to prosecute so need- 
less an inquiry ?" 

*' A belief that his son was incapable of villany so gross." 

'^ There is no rule by which you can measure a child's capacity 
for wickedness by the father's capacity for goodness. I presume 
he learned that much by his journey ; Mr. Marsh was easier of 
conviction." 

<' Mr. Baebum, you labour under a delusion ; Mr. Marsh, 
happily for himself, is unconscious of the stigma on his daughter's 
fame. The fit followed so closely the abrupt intelligence of Mrs. 
Raebum's disappearance, by murder or otherwise, that particulars 
never reached him. Nor do I intend them to do," concluded 
the doctor, emphatically. 

** You are right," assented Mr. Baebum, sternly. " Better 
believe her dead than dishonoured." 

" Have you seen your father-in-law yet ?" asked the doctor, 
after a pause. 

Mr. Baebum winced, but answered quietly, ** No ; I thought 
it best to avoid a painful meeting ; but if he knows nothing of 
the actual facts, I perhaps had better see him shortly." 

** Better go at once. I'm on my way thither. Give me your 
arm up the hill. It does not look weU for a young man to 
neglect an old one, who is a fellow-sufferer ; and Mr. Marsh has 
suffered, both physically and mentally." 

" His life is not in any danger, I presume ?" asked Frank, 
quickly. 

'* Not now ; it has been. The use of his right side is gone, 
and his speech is much affected ; whether either, or both, may 
be restored, is at present impossible to say. With very great 
care he may recover, in time ; but it is doubtful. In this, as 
indeed in all cases, the physician waits the decision of a Higher 
Power." 

'^ Do yon not think, doctor, that Miss Wearbank's presence 
here would be desirable ? " said the younger gentleman, as they 
reached the house, before which lay a thick mass of refuse dye- 
wood from the carpet factory across the river below the bridge. 
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'* I not only think so, bat have orged the point with the yoting 
lady ; bat Miss Wearbank is peealiar and declines.'* 

" On what grounds ?" 

*' Mr. Raebum's likelihood to brood over his — ^pardon me, I 
did bat answer yoar question," said the doctor, interrnpting 
himself, on observing llie contraction of the other's brow ; '' and 
also the disaffection among the servants whom she had hired 
with difficulty, and who would be sure to quit the house, and 
leave you to wait on yourself, if she did not remain to keep them 
together. Empty and singular houses, you know, do get queer 



names." 



" Well, Martin ; how is your master ?" 

*' Nowt te brag on, doctor. Gud day, Maister Baebum. Aw'm 
ree^t glad yo'an fand i' yor heart te coom an' see ar maister at 
last. Aw thowt 'twur hard if nobbut Nance an' mawsel an' th' 
doctor here cared a pin fer him. Hout, but aw am fain yor 



coom." 



Miss Wearbank, who had contrived to spend most mornings in 
South Street since the old doctor's reminder, was found in the 
chamber of the invalid, as noiseless and gentle as when she first 
won Nancy's favour, and confirmed Martin's distrust in the same 
room, by the dying bed of another invalid. 

Mr. Marsh, in a few low, indistinct words, expressed his satis- 
faction at Frank's presence, and with the pressure of his left hand 
conveyed a world of mutual sorrow and sympathy. 

The interview was short ; but it established a bond of union 
between the two men never after broken, and led to a direct 
result in the course of another week or two. 

As Mrs. Baebum had said, '* Frank would never behave rudely 
to a lady," least of all to one so obviously anxious to cultivate 
his good graces as Ehoda. 

Unaware of the prize for which she strove, unaware that she 
aimed at winning him for herself, after beguiling him to divorce 
his wife, and return to Antigua, and that she calculated to accom- 
plish all before Outhbert's two years' voyage expired ; unaware 
that more cogent reasons than even these required her presence 
in the Tower, and, believing as he did, the doctor's rendering of 
her motives for remaining at the head of his household, her 
conduct had, nevertheless, something in it which grated harshly 
on his fine sense of propriety. 

Not more than three weeks had elapsed since the light was^ 
quenched on his hearth, yet there had been time for a delicately- 
minded woman to perceive the false position she would occupy 
by remaining as mistress in the house of a young man, neither 
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widower, bachelor, nor relative, and where there was no elderly 
matron to sanction her presence. 

Her place was by the side of her bene&ctor. If any undue 
partiality towards himself existed (as once he had more than 
suspected), still stronger was the urgency for her retirement. 

Thinking this he set a watch on her — he had no need to set a 
guard on himself — and saw and felt that every look and tone of 
Bhoda*s held a mine of hidden feeling, as it were, kept in check 
by a strong will. Still, there was nothing in her demeanour 
beyond the tender sympathy a sister might feel for a brother so 
wronged, no more than honest indignation at such an unprin- 
cipled desertion of so kind a husband. But she was not his sister 
— not Eva*s sister — and if she did not feel the position perplexing 
Mr. Baebum did. 

One by one the servants insisted on quitting. ** There was 
snmmat uncanny about the place, an' the hinnies war na like to 
stay," argued one of the men, himself infected with the general 
and growing fear that was creeping over them all. <* There 
were sounds an' seets about th' house an' grounds enough to 
mak' yen's flesh creep." He had '^ seen mair than yence 
a shape glidin' through th' shrubbery at neet, an' vanish at 
the wall ;" and one and all deposed that unearthly sounds had been 
heard at midnight, when there was no wind to howl or scream. 

So the Tower was voted '' uncanny " and " haunted," without 
a dissentient voice, and the wiseacres determined rather to resign 
their wages than remain, with the single exception of Beck, tibo 
groom, who said ^* He wur nut goin' to leave a gude maister lor 
nane o' their dom'd tomfoolery. He'd ne call te th' shrubbery ; 
an' th' shap o' th' bonny queen's yead on th' goulden suvreinSy 
an' th' chink o' them, wad mak him deaf an' blind te iwerythin* 
canny or uncanny." ^^ 

Rhoda combated the general disaffection for some time ; but a 
herd-boy, who, seeking a lost sheep on the hill pasture, had cau^t 
a glimpse of a white hce against the turret window-panes in the 
dim twUight, added his voice to the panic, and nothing remained 
but to acquaint Mr. Eaebum. 

To her surprise he asked no questions : the place had had a 
weird name ever since his mother died, and his father fled is 
remorse to other lands. 

The temporary occupancy of his bachelor uncle had not^ he 
knew, removed any mistaken impression ; so Mr. Baebum, hav^ 
ing no suspicion of fresh food for superstition, and grown too 
careless about so small a matter as attendance, did not trouble 
himself to remonstrate with ignorance, but let it pass. 
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** Pay them their wages and let them go, if they are dissatisfied ; 
that is, if yon, Miss Wearbank, can in any way dispense with. 
their services untU I make fresh arrangements." 

So they went, all but Beck, who slept in one of the rooms 
over the stables, and gave it as his opinion, and as a slice of 
encouragement to Miss Wearbank, that if ''The Tower wnr 
hanted it wur hanted by ' wick ' yens ;" and he therefore bade 
her keep up her heart. 

With Mr. Marsh's concurrence, and that of Dr. Grove, the 
old house in South Street was closed, and the invalid carefully 
removed to the Tower, accompanied by Martin and Nancy, his 
two faithful retainers, who had served him so long that they had 
forgotten the insecure tenure of servitude. Bella, however, shook 
her head, and elected to '' Gang back te her minnie. She couldn't 
bide in an uncanny hoose sic es they were ganging te.** 

That arrangement had in part been contemplated by Mr. 
Baebum from the hour when he stood first by the side of 
his afflicted father-in-law, and felt that they had a sorrow in 
common. 

It would weld the two households together, give a sanction to 
Bhoda's position, and exclude from the family all mere hirelings. 

As no visitors had been received since his great loss, fewer 
servants were required. Miss Wearbank might engage such as 
were necessary ; and that active young lady bestirred herself, but 
only managed to secure a non-resident handmaiden for Nancy. 
Perhaps Miss Wearbank could have told the secret of her failure, 
but she did not. 

To Martin the removal was a source of secret self-gratulation. 
Bhoda had never been a favourite of his, and since Mrs. 
Baebum's disappearance she was in worse odour than ever. It 
was his constant affirmation, ''Nowt shall persuade me that 
black-eyed lass didn't ken mair o' our bairn than we de, for a' she 
looks sae fair and fause." 

He rejoiced in an opportunity to watch her movements with- 
out seeming to do so, no arguments, no evidence, having for one 
instant shaken his faith in Eva's innocence. 

Doctor Grove might analyse and reason, dovetail facts and cir- 
cumstances, philosophise and deduce, and be staggered at last by 
so slight a coincidence as a '' shortish lady the captain called his 
wife." Martin was neither sage nor philosopher, but instinct and 
affection more than atoned for what he lacked in logical acumen. 
Still he was not deficient in common sense or in the experience 
of observant age. 

Nancy's strong objection to removal was the change and the 
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eziara wedi the many flights of stairs at the Tower would entail on 
her, but she was soon conciliated. ** Miss Bhoda was so kind/ 
so considerate,*' she told Martin afterwards. 

*• Would you think it, Martin,** said she, in amazement, " that 
Miss Bhoda, who ne*er soiled her hands an* she could help it, has 
ne*er let a housemaid lay brush or duster on her bedroom sin she 
came here ? ** 

" An* why nut, aw should like te knaw ?** 

'' Oh f young lasses are so careless now-a-days. Miss Rhoda 
did not mind to have her trinklum-tranklums upset.** 

** Hout I What were her things better than Miss Eva's '* (he 
never compassed the *' Mrs. Raebum,'* save on state occasions) ; 
had she owt she wur freightened o' the hinnies seein*, aw*d loike 
te knaw ? She wur none sae fond o* wark as te de it fur nowt.*' 

** There's nothing strange in a young lady doing out her own 
room, that you need to make a fuss about it.** 

" Aw made no fuss. Aw wur like te think, hinny,** responded 
he, apologetically. 

*' Like to think ! Then just think better o* the lass. I*m sartain 
she's as kind as can be. She said she would not suffer me, at 
T^y ^6i ^ mount so many stairs to the sarvants* bedroom, and 
so I am to sleep in the housekeeper's room on the ground floor. 
It isn't every young lass would be so considerate. And there's 
master, too, has had a bed made in poor dear Mrs. Raebum's 
dressing-room. I'm sure she*s downright thoughtful.** 

'* Thoughtful be hanged. Aw*ll nivor believe but she*s made 
away wi* our puir bairn somehow or other. Murdered her may- 
hap. But you hold your tongue, Nance, and aw*ll ferret it out." 

" Hout, mon ! are ye daft, that ye let your tongue wag that 
gate ?" interposed Nancy, with a fearful glance around, lest the 
kitchen walls should have had the proverbial ears. 

A week or two later Martin said, one night after supper, 
when the girl and Beck were gone, ''Aw dmnet ken what's 
come te Towzer sin we came here. He whines, an* moans, an' 
barks at times fearfu*.** 

« Belike he sees an* hears something we cannot — something 
awful,*' suggested the old woman, in an under tone, with a 
shudder and a glance over her shoulder, as if she expected the 
" something awful ** to be standing there. 

« Belike he divs nowt o* th* soort. He may hear an* scent 
what*s in th* wind, an' we*ll see. Lat alone me an* Towzer te 
ferret it oot, if theere*s owt wrang i* th* wind." 

But he did not ferret it out. Padded floors and stone walls 
keep secrets long when carious ears are kept at a distance. 
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About this time poor Towzer fell imder a ban* . , Jfe was 
accused of abstractmg limbs of poultry or game from tibe kider, 
severed joints from griskins lying ready for a paw, and all that 
could be supposed within canine reach. 

So Towzer was once more condemned to the chain, and then 
** that cat '* came in for an amount of towelling felina did not 
merit any more than Towzer. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

WHAT LUBKED IN BHODA*S HBABT. 

As a natural consequence, Dr. Grove, in his attendance on Mr. 
Marsh, was a frequent visitor at the Tower. Closely buttcmed 
np in a macintosh, he defied the weather, and the sober grey 
steed he bestrode splashed with as little concern up the dnve, 
which, in heavy rains, was flooded by the overflow from ravine 
and pond. It was a wet November, and a daily trot under 
dripping skies or dripping trees was not too agreeable ; but the 
attentive doctor, with his best friend in charge, cared neither for 
rain nor distance. 

More than once his son (over from Kelloe for the day) had 
borne him company, and whilst Mr. Marsh engrossed the atten- 
tion of the elder man of science, the younger endeavoured to 
make himself agreeable to Miss Wearbank. He had made the 
most of his privilege, as groomsman at the wedding, to be as 
freqiient a visitor at the Grey Tower as the onerous nature of his 
professional duties — to say nothing of distance — permitted. 

He had hovered about Miss Wearbank with a belief that there 
was a sort of mutual attraction, was himself greatly fascinated, 
and, though not absolutely in love, began to estimate her as a 
much more eUgible match than '' carrotty Lucy." Through 
the rain that last day of November he rode home, fully impressed 
with the belief that he had only to ask and have, and he there- 
upon determined to give Miss Wearbank the opportunity of accept- 
ing him the very next time he found his way to the Tower. 

How far he was indebted to gossip for this determination is 
not known ; but it is quite certain that the many-tongued dame 
had prated of Lucy's Italian friend, and the moonlight rambles 
by ihe river, and as certain the prattle had penetrated to the 
labyrinths of Kelloe. 

Martin, meanwhile, had frequent conferences with Dr. Grove, 
ostensibly to receive instructions respecting his master, whom he 
now served as temporary valet, but, in truth, to conflde odd 
scraps of information he had to impart : such, for instance, as 
" Miss Rhoda's new-fangled notion of makin' her own bed an* 
keepin* folk oot of her room ; ** and then £eck*s rumours of 
ahapes and sounds which had driven the servants away. He 
spoke, too, of Miss Rhoda's femcy for sitting alone in her own 
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room *' hours at a stretch," her excessive attention to Mr. 
Raebum, which, in his mind, '' wur unbecomin*," her habit " o' 
comin' on yan unawares,*' and a tendency to start nervously 
when herself surprised. 

These were trifles ; but trifles which renewed Dr. Chrove's 
suspicions that Ehoda was playing a part, and convinced him as 
firmly as Martin that she had had a hand in the removal of Mrs. 
Baebum. 

He had been to the Tower one fine, dry day in December, and 
having recommended a drive to his patient, had looked on whilst 
Mr. Raebum, with the tenderness of a son, helped Martin to lift 
Mr. Marsh into the carriage, and Miss Wearbank hovered about 
with wraps and cushions. There was nothing but duty in the 
act, but there was something in the manner — ^a zeal which made 
itself felt. 

And then there was superadded a care for the younger man, 
who she said, '* Really should wear a shawl this chilly morning. 
It is so dangerous to drive through the air with throat and chest 
exposed, especially after your long residence in the tropics ; yon 
have grown so very careless of yourself." 

It was not the mere ofler of the shawl, but the modulation of 
the voice, the almost pathetic anxiety in the upturned eye as she 
oflered to a^'ust the folds, and did it with tremulous fingers, 
which came as if by accident in contact with the chin or hand of 
the wearer ; the expressive something which told of speechless 
devotion, of love subdued by fate. 

'< Bah ! " said Dr. Grove, to himself, ^s he walked down the 
drive in the wake of the carriage,* in his common ruminating 
attitude, ** that woman makes me sick. She's angling for Baebum 
again, or I'm no prophet. But she might as well angle for a 
stone, for he neither hears nor sees her. Calypso must fail to 
catch Ulysses, who is blind as well as deaf. No, no, young lady ; 
that man's mind is pre-occupied. My Ned may be gudgeon 
enough to swallow your bait — ^the flat ! — ^but not Frank Baebum. 
What an irresistible siren that woman must be — all the fellows 
who come near her succumb like so many boobies. I expect 
Ned will be making a fool of himself one of these days, if I don't 
look sharp. Better have stuck to his old flame Lucy ; better the 
vinegar of her tongue than the gall in Bhoda's heart— better be 
tinged with vanity than steeped in craft. Lucy may be silly, 
but Bhoda is dangerous." 

The doctor stopped in his walk, and, with the one hand 
behind him and the other still up to his mouth, looked down on the 
ground as if he were asking questions of the gnomes beneath. 
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•* What has that woman done with Eva ? I would give a 
thousand pounds to solve that riddle. It's clear she wanted her 
out of the way ; she did her best to prevent the match, and I'd 
venture an oath she's doing her best to dissolve it. If there 
has been an elopement, the witch encouraged and connived at it. 
But I cannot bring myself to think that guileless Httle girl could 
be so infamous, even if Hesketh's son could be such a confounded 
rascal. No, there's been foul work somewhere. Whether she's 
murdered the girl — and I do not think she would hesitate if she 
stood in her way — or whether she has had her carried off and. 
confmed in some lunatic asylum, I am puzzled to decide. No, 
there were no strange footmarks about the place ; she could not 
do that without accompHces. She can't have her hid in her own 
room surely. No, that's preposterous. The whole tribe of servants 
searched the Tower from top to bottom." (With an exception, 
Dr. Grove — a chamber you know nothing of.) ** I never was 
baffled before, and I'll not be beaten now. I will get to the bottom 
of this mystery before I'm a month older, or I'll never write 
another prescription." 

There was another pause, another dive into the inner depths^ 
and he resumed his indistinct mutterings. 

*' It's a tickhsh thing to bring a charge of crime one can't 
substantiate, or I'd half a mind to accuse that woman of murder,, 
and set the police to work to find the body. If that Raebum's 
jealousy had not taken fire like tow, and his pride shut him up 
from consultation and argument, I'd have found it out before 
this. As for trusting unattested papers — ^bosh ! I must say thai 
man's jealous credulity deserves the punishment it gets. I have 
no patience with a man who hugs a bullet to avoid a probe» 
Humph ! I'll be off to Sunderland to-morrow. Hesketh may be 
a very good surveyor ; but he is a wofully lame detective. Let 
me try my hand now." 

Whilst the doctor, intent on the discovery of a crude something 
to which he could give no definite shape, was nearing Sunder- 
land station, Rhoda, oppressed with undefinable fears, put on a 
thick shawl and a garden hat and strolled into the grounds. The 
atmosphere of the Tower was oppressive, not so much from the 
enormous fires piled up in all the grates and draining the oxygen^ 
but every room and every comer teemed with impish shapes that 
mocked and taunted her with imbecility, and urged her to '^ make 
sure." 

Martin had driven both his masters out in the phaeton, and 
Beck, in front of the stable, was polishing up spare harness. She 
spoke to him in passing, as was the wont now (she felt the need 
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of all men's good opinion), and stepped on bri8kl3r, htunming an 
opera air until out of sight. Then her pace changed, hurried nX 
£rst, then slackened, and when she had crossed the extrusive 
lawn, and reached the wooden gate which terminated the south- 
west boundary of the grounds, breaking the circling line of 
woodland, she paused and leaned thereon in moody agita^on ; her 
eyes towards the city so close to sight, and yet so fkr from her 
introspective vision. 

She had overheard Nancy rate Martin for the depredatioDB of 
Towzer, and Martin accuse Nance of being drunk or dreaming, 
the poor brute having been chained in the stable, and then a final 
vow of summary vengeance on the cat, and for the first time since 
the maple desk did her service she felt a sense of insecurity. She 
began to feel on how slight a thing detection might hang. When 
there were a number of thriftiess, extravagant servants about, yAo 
helped themselves to whatsoever lay handy, thrice Eva's supply 
of food would not have been missed ; but Nancy, although not 
niggardly, was a careful housekeeper, who suffered no intnuios 
in cupboard or pantry ; so nothing could be abstracted without 
her knowledge. She had contrived to lay in a store of dry £oed, 
biscuits, buns, tartlets ; but a young lady, with a well-known &ee, 
could not walk into a baker's shop for a loaf, nor into a dairy for 
milk and carry them away with her unnoticed. 

Then Nancy's room door fronted the pantry and larder ; the 
click of a latch, the jar of earth^iware in contact, might rouse 
the old woman, who slept lightly, as most old people do. What 
was to be done ? 

While she mused and brooded, her face darkening with her 
thoughts, a sturdy gipsy woman with a pedlar's basket approached 
the gate, and after offering her wares, asked mysteriously — 

** Have you seen the spirit yet ?" 

'' Spirit! " said Khoda, ** what spirit ?" 

** Oh ! the ghost, to be sure — ^the white lady that walks." 

'' There are no worse spirits than whisky or brandy here, my 
good woman ;" and Hhoda turned away scornfully as she spoke. 

'* Stop, proud lady ! There is a worse spirit here than those. 
It is the evil spirit before me. I read the stars aright. There 
is murder in your eyes — ^murder in your heart. Aii evil spirit 
walks al>road in you" And the woman shook her head, and 
muttered as she went along. 

Ehoda stood transfixed. Had the woman indeed power to 
search the heart ? Was murder truly lurking there ? It mi^t 
be so, for moodily she wandered through the wood and on to the 
ravine ere she retmned home. 
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Beck was leading the horse from the shafts of the phaeton as 
she passed him the second time. Mr. Marsh and Mr. Raehum 
were in the diniog-room ; they had been to Raebom village, 
and the former appeared fatigued. 

With how mach soHcitade did Ehoda bend over him, and seek 
to adjust pillows and footstool to his need. How much tender 
assiduity did she display in the promotion of his comfort. How 
ready were her hands and feet to do his bidding or Frank Bae- 
bum*s, and how blind were they both to the secret springs of 
acrtion. How little the black thoughts in her heart were seen 
through the veil of flesh. Was there no magnetic thrill to tell 
liial good man he had fostered a serpent, who was stinging his 
diild to death ? — ^no recoil when he passed his hand over her 
shining locks of hair, and said she was *^ a dear good bairn ?" — 
nothing to warn Frank Raebum that his true wife pined in 
misery under his own roof, and that a malignant fiend in human 
fihape sat at his board, and smiled on him from Eva's place with 
murder in her heart ? Nothing ! Instinct was dumb, and 
Bhoda's star seemed in the ascendant. 



CHAPTER XL. 

DB. OBOVE DECLARES HIS DOUBTS. 

Edwin Gbove (as his father predicted) did make a fool of 
himself. 

HAving fomid it more difficult to ** propose " to a regal dame 
like Bhoda than he had calculated, he ventared to pat the 
momentous question on paper, and after wasting half a quire 
in the effort, consigned his fate to the Eelloe post-bag and to 
the gossips. 

li^s Wearbank coolly ** declined the honour," and then, 
instead of tossina the gentleman's letter into the ready fize, 
as you or I mi^ht ha^e done, good reader, contrived. \AM 
in Durham, posting her disdainful reply, to drop the fatefial 
billet so that it reached Miss Hesketh's hands. 

At least Signor Bonchetti professed to have picked it up 
•on the door-step, and protested against the spoliation of its 
secrets ; but Lucy overpowered his feeble protests, devoured 
the contents, burst into a passion of tears, and tearing the 
■** disgusting scrawl " into strips, threw it on the carpet. 

Mrs. Coulson, kind soul, came plodding through ilie snow 
to ask after Mrs. Hesketh's influenza, or the latest news, or 
to bring a Christmas invitation, and being shown into the 
unoccupied room, where the tell-tale scraps lay disregarded, from 
a habit of picking up such htter (the result of over-weening 
neatness, she declared), collected the stray fragments. 

With a curious twinkle of the eyes, which rested on a signa- 
ture and part of the superscription, she consigned to her 
reticule seasoning for a score of tea-parties to come ; and the 
Gilesgate coterie was speculating on Miss Wearbank's accept- 
ance before Edwin Grove had time to read his rejection, and 
curse his folly for being ass enough to propose. 

The shrewd old doctor, seeking for any information calculated 
to throw a light on Eva's disappearance, or clear two fair 
characters from a foul imputation, pursued his inquiries in other 
directions than Mr. Hesketh, and in another manner. 

The clerk of the church — under the influence of a fee — 
remembered that Mr. Beed's new living was somewhere either in 
Lancashire or Yorkshire, and the name of the place was '' Some' 
thing Bridge.*^ 
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The pew-opener, on the other hand, similarly stimulated, 
affirmed it was " Owther i' Yorksheer or Darbysheer, and *twus 
SomethifC Dale" 

On the wharf he ascertained that, though the *' Polly *' was 
chartered for two years on a trading voyage from port to port, 
its destination was suddenly changed to Gibraltar, and it was 
possible that, for lack of a suitable cargo, she might return home 
in ballast or put into Lisbon or Oporto for a lading of fruit or 
wine. In eiilier case the barque might be looked for within a 
week or two, weather permitting. 

Some days elapsed before Dr. Grove reconciled the couflicting 
terminations *' Bridge** and ''Dale.*' He had enlisted the 
services of a college proctor with whom he was intimate ; and 
that painstaking friend, after consulting clergy lists and docu- 
ments not patent to the laity, after floundering through a swamp 
of orthographical Eeeds, found that the Bev. J. Beed had been 
inducted into the living of Pately Bridge, Wensleyrfa^, Yorkshire. 

'' Oh ! one more version of the old story of the knights and 
the metal shield 1'* exclaimed the doctor, when he thanked his 
friend for the information. 

■ When Miss Wearbank dropped her gracious missive for Edwin 
Grove into the Durham post-office, his father was ringing the 
bell of the Grey Tower on an errand to Mr. Baebum. 

Learning that the lady had walked into the city, he evinced 
some surprise that she should have passed him on the road 
unseen. 

What would Dr. Grove have thought had he been told that 
she had whirled past him in a phaeton at the entrance of Fram- 
wellgate, checking his progress at the crossing, and that he had 
regarded her attentively without recognition ? 

He found Frank Baeburn reading to Mr. Marsh, who sat in an 
easy chair by the flre, in an attitude of profound attention. 

After a few preliminary questions to the slowly progressing 
patient, he said — 

** You surely have not been sitting in the house all day, 
Baebum ?" 

'< The morning had no charms to tempt me out,** was the reply. 

" The snow has been over these three hours, and the air is as 
bracing now as frost can make it. Put on cloak and hat, and 
come with me for a constitutional, instead of roasting yourself 
there before your time. Come, I need a refreshing chat, and 
have no time to loiter here for it.** 

A glance, intended for Mr. Baebum*s eye only, enforced an 
invitation he might otherwise have declined, but he read in it 
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something beyond the mere '' constitutional f' so, rerersinghis 
open book on the table, as a guarantee for speedy return, he 
joined Dr. Grove at the hall-door. 

He was not the same man whose portrait formed one of the 
group some eighteen or twenty months ago : or rather he was 
the same with a difference; the brow had contracted in the 
silent endurance of pain, the lips had set in stem, smileless 
composure; but the throbbing nostril and fierce eye told of 
strife and fire beneath the exterior of rigid ice. 

''Well?" said he to the doctor, who stalked on, erect and 
sedate, through the crunching snow, the cloudland tribute of 
many wintry days. " Well ? " 

'' I was in Sunderland on Thursday last, Mr. Eaebum, making 
inquiries." 

"WeU?" 

The broad chest heaved under the cloak, and the eye shot 
forth a sharp flash, if the monosyllable was guarded. 

" I have discovered Mr. Eeed's whereabouts." 

" In what does that discovery concern me ? You speidL as if 
you beUeved it of importance." 

" I was under the impression you might desire to write, or 
otherwise communicate with the reverend gentleman." 

** To what purpose ?" 

The question, put quietly and with a tone of surprise, was 
echoed much more strongly by the doctor. 

" To what purpose ! Surely I need not remind you that 
Mary Reed was Cuthbert Hesketh's promised wife — sweethearts 
they had been many a year." 

" Certainly not." 

** Very well. I thought you might like to ascertain from Mr. 
Reed (who had not left Sunderland when the *Polly ' weighed 
anchor) whether the lady who sailed in her as the captain's wife 
was Marij Hesketh or — ^not his wife at all." 

Mr. Raebum started — not so much at the shadow of hope 
presented as at the painful reminder. He had never deluded 
himself with hope after the maple desk gave up its contents — 
never for one moment. 

** You mean well, doctor, no doubt, and I thank you most 
sincerely for the deep interest you have evinced in me and those 
dear to me; but why you should surrender your valuable time to 
a bootless journey, or desire me, by ill-timed questions, to remind 
Miss Reed of her lover's shameful desertion, I cannot understand. 
Had I any doubt on the subject, the earnestness of your manner 
might impress me; bat unfortunately I have not.*' 
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** You take those confounded letters as indubitable evidence ?" 

" Yes. Hesketh avouched his worthless son's to be genuine ; 
the others I brought to the test of memory's camera. I would 
have given up rank and wealth and walked forth a beggar almost 
without a pang, could I have cast a reasonable doubt on the verity 
of those silent attesting witnesses. Dr. Grove, I beg, in 
common kindness, you will not renew the subject — ^no other 
man would have been suffered to approach it." 

" But I must, young gentleman. In virtue of my profession, 
I lay open festering sores ; how, else, could I dictate the healing 
unguent? Mr. Raebum, it is time you became aware that 
I have never been fully convinced your wife sailed with Captain 
Hesketh, and that, in fact, I have grave doubts of the assumed 
elopement. I have known both of them from birth ; and a few 
paltry papers cannot outweigh my own deliberate judgment." 

** What theory can you substitute for that of elopement, 
my good sir, and in face of the said * paltry papers ? ' " was 
the query which fell from lips where lingered a faint purl of 
incredulous scorn. 

** I do not tell my patients what drugs I prescribe, nor do I 
say wherefore I prescribe them ; the hypochondriac would 
despise my simples, the ignorant would shrink aghast from 
potions, as concocted from poisons, whereas in medicine there 
are no poisons. You must, therefore, excuse me if I decline 
giving my reasons for belief in your young wife's innocence, 
and trust my assurance they are neither few nor light. I have 
another theory, certainly ; but I cannot set it up until Cuthbert's 
name is withdrawn from the transaction." 

"And you expect me to follow, blindfold, a dubious 
leader ?" 

" I expect the man who, chivalrous for honour, jealous of his 
pure wife's fame, would have set lance in rest against all comers 
three months ago to maintain it — I do expect that man, if he 
ever loved that wife, to leave no doubt unsatisfied, no stone 
unturned, to establish the truth, be it for or against his hopes." 

** Doctor, I did not look to be accused of lukewarmness where 
my own honour and that of my lost wife come in question. 
But I am aware of trifles which, to the sum total of evidence, 
are as ciphers to the unit. And what is that evidence ? — ^flight, 
with jewels, but no bonnet, no shawl, no change of raiment. A 
saUor boy leaves my own grounds early in the morning ; letters 
are found, promising such a disguise to *E. M.'; my wife is known 
to have called at &e post-office for that very letter, a veiled 
lady for others; a littU lady sailed in the 'Polly' as Captain 
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Hesketh's wife. Mr. Beed has left Sunderland with his deserted 
dan " 

*^ Stop, sir ! you are assuming too much. A 'shortish* lady, 
not a little one. A veiled lady is not necessarily Mrs. Baebum. 
I have reason to think otherwise. However, this is beyond the 
question at present. At all events, since you seem indisposed 
to vindicate your wife's fame at the cost of a letter, I, on Mr. 
Marsh's behalf, will write to the new incumbent of Pately Bridge ; 
and could I desert my patients at this trying season, I would 
also run down to Sunderland to meet the ' Polly,* and satisfy my 
own eyes. I ascertained that she was expected home in ballast 
some day during Christmas ; but, as you are fully convinced, I 
am wasting my breath and my time in telling you — good day." 

The doctor turned on his heel and walked off, stiffly erect, 
leaving Mr. Baebum standing, confounded by the sarcasms and 
suggestions of his wife's staunch friend and advocate. 

'* Can it be possible," he asked of his boots and the snow 
beneath them — *' can it be possible the doctor has any occult 
reason for his pertinacity ? He is not a man to speak on mere 
rumour or suspicion ; on the contrary, he is notorious for over 
caution. Why does he persist in affirming my wife has 
not eloped, and yet suggests no other reason for her disap- 
pearance? He is as rough, as hard and impenetrable as a 
cocoanut, yet no doubt one might find a drop of very genial 
milk in his heart, if one only succeeded in cracking the shell. 
What can he mean ? Grant that Mary Beed did become 
the wife of Cuthbert Hesketh, how does that account for my 
wife's flight " — (he never called her Eva now, even to himself) — 
**with her jewels, or for the letters? True, letters have been 
forged ere now, but those letters passed through the post-office, 
and she is knowu to have asked for the last. Good heavens ! 
how that doctor has renewed my torture with his intangible 
doubts ! But he shall not say I refused to clear my wife's name 
at the cost of trouble or pain to myself. I will ride to Sunder- 
land this very day, aud wait the coming vessel, whatever freight 
it bears. I can hope for nothing better than a last sight of a 
fallen woman, but I shall at least have done my duty." 

As he turned in through the carriage-gate on the summit of the 
western hill, fiill of his new resolve, another cloaked and booted 
figure opened the other gate, and, passing behind a belt of 
evergreens, trod over the crisp white snow towards the shed in 
the dingle. 

In less than an hour Mr. Baebum had made his hasty 
preparations, and, with a small valise strapped before him, was 
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galloping along the high road which passes East and West Rain- 
ton and Houghton-le-Spring, on to Bishop Wearmouth and 
Sunderland. 

The snow, just crisping to the frost, was dashed from his 
horse's hoofs in showers of powdery crystals, as on he rode 
through the deepening twilight and the deeper silence, with a 
speed communicated to the intelligent steed by the yet unuttered 
thoughts of his rider. 

Quiescent under an evil certainty, the echoes of a vague, 
undigested doubt had sent him, too impatient to remain inactive 
in a railway carriage, flying across the country roads with the 
wild haste of one pursued or pursuing unto death, sent him to 
pace the long line of Sunderland South Pier from end to end, to 
peer through telescopes and question grimy colliers or tarry 
" salts," and chafe at a delay which kept him day after day in 
torment and suspense. 

At the Tower he was only known to have gone from home 
for a few days, more or less, and this being nothing unusual 
of late, no remark was made by any one save Mr. Maxsh, who 
observed that Frank had left his book and taken Uave without 
turning over a fresh leaf — a sign that the good gentleman was 
regaining not only health but cheerfulness. 

To Rhoda, Frank Raeburn's absence was a relief. The icy 
politeness which never thawed or varied oppressed her more 
than all the evil she had wrought. 

Hitherto her arts had failed to draw him to herself. 

Virtually she was mistress of the household. Nominally she 
was Miss Wearbank, with the hope of being otherwise narrowing 
daily. How to accomplish her aims had begun to perplex her. 
She had heard whispers of his probable return to Antigua in the 
ensuing year, and the consequent entrance of another tenant on 
the premises. If she could only secure him for herself, only 
prevail on him to sue for a divorce, she would gladly turn witii 
him to another shore, safe from haunting shadows. 

She had determined Eva's death, and only hesitated between 
violence and starvation. It had become essential to her own 
safety that all trace of her imprisonment should be removed. 
She would destroy the mattress, and contrive it so that Eva's 
fate might be regarded side by side with that of Ginevra in 
Modena's oaken chest — a fatal result of playfulness or curiosity 
— ^no more. 

His absence was an opportunity. Not that his presence quelled 
her hate, or her ambition ; but she could not look on the chill, 
stem brow and fiery eye, which covered a wound of her infliction, 



CHAPTER XLI. 

LIVING OR DEAD ? 

As week after week went by ; as pine and fir put on their thick 
winter garments of gloomy green, and bristled up to keep off the 
cold; as sharp gusts shook the few lingering leaves from 
deciduous trees, as the cold white snow fell silently, like a shower 
of unbleached down, against the grey sky and the far hill- top, 
or drifted and whirled in eddies on the flat roof beneath her 
prison window ; as each change told the changing season, Eva's 
heart chilled with more than frost, and her hopes fell with the 
falling leaves and snow. 

Long she clung to the belief that Frank or her father would 
discover her, whatever arts were used to blind them, or conceal her 
secret prison ; but as days and weeks lapsed into months, despair 
took the place of patient anticipation. 

Had they not abandoned the search, she must have been found ; 
it was impossible she should remain under her husband* s roof, 
with Rhoda coming nightly, laden with food, and no suspicion be 
aroused, unless the watchfulness of love had been lulled to sleep. 

With this thought came a shower of heart-wrung tears, followed 
by weeks of desponding melancholy. 

The sight of the shepherd boy on the hill, who gazed intently 
on her pale face ere he fled affrighted, raised her hopes for a while, 
only to sink to lower depths. 

But for the few books Rhoda had in some remorseful moment 
supplied, her reason must have sunk in melancholy imbecility. 
She was not a strong-minded, strong-bodied woman remember, 
inured to sufl'ering and hardship by rude contact with the world ; 
but a tender Httle pet lamb, delicately nurtured, frisking blithely 
amid flowery pastures, when roughly dragged from loving 
tendance to a solitary, hopeless prison, and the burden of a gi-eat 
shame. 

She might have died in weary inanition, but for a new incen- 
tive to live and escape — the prospect of maternity. In vain she 
searched the adjoining loft for knife, scissors, or anything sharp 
or pointed by which she could rip the mattress. 

At length after a long and painful quest — for the loft was in 
deep shadow, even at noon-day — she found a large rusty nail, 
and strove to wear it smooth and sharp against the roughly plas- 
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tered wall. But, although she huddled in Ehoda's thick shawl, 
her fingers were benumbed with cold, and she made anything but 
brisk work. 

Having sharpened her nail, which was more than one day's 
work, she sat down to rip the stitches of the mattress ; a tedious 
task, in that imperfect light and cramped position with her rude 
implement. After several days she contrived to lay bare the 
edge of the trap, but to her consternation no effort of hers could 
reach the bolt beneath. 

That night, while she lay in the torpid sleep Khoda knew so 
well how to produce, a mocking, taunting letter was placed 
beside her food ; it ran : — 

**So, Eva, you think to escape me, and have planned a nice 
little bit of Jack Sheppardism. What a pity you could not cariy 
your scheme on with that prison-breaker's secrecy and success ! 
But I warn you escape is impossible. Unless you can reach a 
bolt through double deal boards and afterwards force or pick a 
strong lock you may give up the attempt. Clever, very, and 
simple, very. 

"Nor think to alarm the family by any outcry ; none but my- 
self ascend higher than the guest-chambers, on any pretence, and 
only a deaf charwoman mounts so high. Scream, if you will, 
wiih your lips to the chink of the trap, and see if there be 
any response. Scare foolish boys with the sight of a ghost face, 
if you will, the rumour only binds you firmer. But, Eva, if you 
do, I will strangle you in your sleep, to save all further care for 
you. 

** On the first sign of discovery, or suspicion of your where- 
abouts, I shall kill you — kill you as I would any loathsome thing 
that crossed my path or threatened my repose. I weary of 
the nightly victualling ; should the supply cease, you will know 
its import. 

** Khoda." 

Aghast at this further testimony of Rhoda's black ingratitude 
and murderous heart, she cowered beneath the wiadow, not to 
yield submissively, but to meditate possibilities. 

Eva was young, and life to the young is sweet under all circum- 
stances. She saw that her death was determined on, that she 
should be either strangled or suffered to perish from famine if she 
remained passive, and as everything was to be gained and nothing 
lost, resolved to persevere. 

Once or twice she looked out of the window, but every fibre 
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shrank at the desperate prospect that mode of escape presented. 
So she set to work resolutely to chip away the wood of the trap 
as near to the bolt as she could calculate. She reckoned on 
reaching the bolt in process of time, and working it slowly back ; 
and once at the lower door she determined she would shake and 
batter it until concealment was no longer possible. 

The poor creature had overrated her capabilities. A conmion 
nail in feeble hands is a poor substitute for chisel and mallet in 
strong ones. Scratches, not chips, were the result, and when 
she had wasted her strength and the daylight, she threw down 
the inefficient tool and wept in hopeless disappointment. 

Still, at daybreak, she resumed her wearisome task, exposed 
to the palpable derision of an old grey mouse, which, tame from 
long companionship, squatted on its haunches and watched the 
progress of the work, occasionally turning its lively head, and 
peering in her face with its bright eyes. 

**Ah, my curious little friend," said Eva, mournfully, "if I 
had but your sharp teeth, I might soon eat my way to 
freedom ; but I suppose you want your breakfast, and so do I, 
mousey." 

There was no breakfast for mistress or mouse. The pitcher 
was empty, the plate as it had been left the night before. Was 
this the token of which she had been forewarned ? 

Before nightfall she was glad to eat the remains of yesterday's 
scraps ; she had all along been sparely fed, and then was too 
hungry to be dainty. 

How should she quench her thirst ? Day passed, and night 
came on, starry and bright, with a full round moon like a disc 
of gleaming opal, and as it rose above the hill and shimmered on 
the snow, its rays lit up her empty pitcher. 

With sudden inspiration she grasped the handle and dashed 
the vessel against the window until every particle of glass had 
fallen. The snow, on which, in her thirst, she had calculated, 
had, however, been shaken from the narrow ledge, but with her 
brown battering-ram she contrived to beat down the leaden 
trellis stretching across the frame. 

Whatever noise she made was unheard, for there was no one 
to listen. 

• It was Christmas Eve, and Beck, Miirtin, and Nancy were 
holiday-making in the city; even Towzcr had followed his 
master. The snow had ceased an hour or more, a light wind 
stirred the branches, and, laden with a faint odour from the 
pines, came with a vivifying influence to the poor creatnre, to 
whom the free air of heaven was a new joy. 
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In the first days of her incarceration she had dragged a 
small hox from the loft, to serve at once for table and seat. 
This she placed beneath the window, already brought near by 
the thick mattress, and covering the jagged frame with old pack- 
ing canvas, contrived to seat herself on the ledge, and drop 
down on the thickly-coated roof beneath. This was no extraor- 
dinary feat, as the roof was flat, and not more than ^we feet from 
the window. 

Eva's first impulse was to quench her thirst with snow and gleam- 
ing icicles. Cold as they were they moistened her parched lips. 

And then she shuddered, not with the cold, but with dread to 
persevere in her wild enterprise. 

She neared the battlements, looked down the depth below, 
and shrank from the attempt. 

Once more she nerved herself. 

''lean but perish; and if I fall and kill myself, my dear, 
misguided husband will know I have not been false to him. But 
why should I fall ? I am very light. I have seen boys much 
bigger than I am climb the ivy, bird-nesting. At all events I 
can but try, and trust in the protection of my Heavenly 
Father." 

With a short but fervent prayer, she girt her shawl close to 
her body, secured the canvas round one of the sHppery stone 
battlements, stepped carefully backwards, with a beating heart, 
down through the embrasure, and, without loosing her hold of 
canvas and coping, planted a foot securely on a firm branch of 
the clustering ivy. 

Down, down, hand under hand, step by step, when once the 
aiding canvas was resigned ; — slowly, cautiously, amid a shower 
of snow dislodged from leaf or umbel ; — slowly, twigs broke, 
brittle with late frosts ; — her fingers cramped with cold ; — down, 
step by step, almost slipping, pausing with bated breath ; — slower, 
surer, treading on a last year's nest ; — gaining courage with each 
foothold ; — ^wishing her fingers would not freeze so fast ; down — 
safely down — ^midway down — close by her own chamber- window 
there was a sudden stoppage; — a fluttering dress caught on a 
projecting stem, — an effort to disentangle the garment — a sound 
of riven muslin and loosening ivy, a shriek on the still night air 
— a senseless body crushing down the snow.* 

Mr. Marsh was dozing on his sofa-bed. Bhoda, left to 
the companionship of her own thoughts, sat with her feet 
on the fender staring into the parlour-fire, calculating how 
long famine would be in finishing her work, and debating 

* See Appendix. 
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whether it might not be wiser to adopt the speedier means, 
thinking with Macbeth : — 

** If 'twere done, when 'tis done, then 'twere wdl 
It were done quickly." 

Scarce a sound stirred without ; the falling water's monotony, the 
kitchen cricket's ceaseless chaunt, the hall clock's heavy beat, but 
made the silence more oppressive ; a dropping cinder scared her, 
falling red-hot upon a conscious nerve. 

There was no cat to purr upon the hearth ; puss had been 
sacrificed to Rhoda's safety. She sat alone, her teeming brain 
full of her own brave projects, the firelight of the present on her 
face, the shadows of the future closing in behind her. 

Suddenly she was startled by a faint scream, and a heavy 
thud on the snow beneath the kitchen window. 

She started up, rushed out. There lay before her, white as 
snow, Eva — senseless — dead. She must be if she had fallen from 
the battlements above ; no human being could drop thence and 
live. No need to murder now. 

Rhoda's face and lips blanched with horror. There was no 
pity, no womanly compassion for the fair girl whose cradle she 
had shared ; no remorse for the sad fate of her innocent victim. 
Fear of detection, dread of exposure — of punishment — ^these stiuck 
terror through her brain and chilled her heart. 

But there was no inaction in her terror, no loitering to gaze 
and dream. 

Ever prompt to decide and act upon decision, she raised the 
frail form with scarcely a shudder, and drew it across the 
snow to the path which, skirting the out-buildings, led to the 
ravine. 

But the tiail was broad ; so she lifted the light form in her 
strong arms, and strode rather than walked to the low fence, with 
difficulty crossing the branching stream in front of the sHght 
wooden barrier, burdened as she was. 

The fence itself was no more than two barkless branches laid 
across the stream from a tall hedge to the hill side, and resting 
on two upright posts far apart, as if to make way for the 
occasional floods so apt to change the character of the stream 
hereabouts from a swampy rill to a rushing torrent. 

The water, which there met and diverged much as do the 
s^'mbohcal legs on a Manx penny, kept a triangular space clear 
of intrusive trees, so that the moonlight flooded the spot if water 
did not, peering into every secret nook and crevice with its 
searching glance, and silvering the icicles pendent from bar or 
bough. 
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By its clear light Rhoda passed her unresisting burden 
between the open bars, laid it down on the snow beside the 
frozen stream, and following quickly, resumed her load and her 
tramp of the ravine into the silent depths of the shadowy gorge. 

There she put it down, hurried to the stable, hastily snatched 
a spade, retraced her steps, and prepared to dig — a grave ! 

Did no thoughts come over her of that Christmas Eve when 
she, a puny babe, lay in the snow, and that pale victim's father 
took her thence to warmth, and light, and love ? 

The moon looked down, and the stars shone overhead, and 
saw that she remembered nothing but herself. 

The frost defied the spade. She would leave the body where 
it was ; no one went there even in the summer — it would 
scarcely be found now ; the Tvdnd would soon drift the snow over 
it, and when the thaw softened the ground she would come by 
night and bury it. 

Turning back she observed her footprints in the snow, and 
again trembled for her safety ; then, swift to think, smote the 
rude embankment of the stream and let out the imprisoned 
water over the path. Down it swept, washing away footprints 
and snow together. Regardless, in her excitement, that she 
had lost a slipper in the ravine, she waded down the current to 
avoid fresh tracks, and felt that she was safe. But no; the 
water drifted down the drive quite away from the impress of 
Eva's form and her footsteps. What could she do ? Replacing 
the spade, with a pail she dashed the water up towards the Tower 
where Eva had lain beneath the windows. The marks were 
gone ! 

She breathed afresh, and hurried in-door s to change her 
dripping dress ere the servants should come home. 

Five minutes later and they would have found her at her mid- 
night task. 

The water streaming down the drive puzzled Martin, and set 
his wits to work. 

** What the deekins hez flooded a' this road te-neet ?" cried 
Martin, as Rhoda unclosed the door to admit them. 

"Dear me — how singular. I suppose the frost must 
have burst the embankment : such is frequently the case in 
Holland." 

** Mebby yo're reet, miss. Aw'U jest gan luik at t' beestes, sin 
aw reckon Beck's none cum hyem yit. An' Nancy, hinny, if 
yo've gat a glass o' annythin' warm, let mi hev it when aw cum 
back. Dinnet let's kep ye in t' cowld, Miss Rhoda. Good-neet, 
an' a merry Christmas te ye !" 
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'' Good-night, Martin ; the same to yon, and to Nancy like- 
wise." 

Merry Christmas indeed ! with that white face looking np to 
the sky from the depths of the gorge ! She went to her own 
room — to think. 

** Aw dinnet like the luiks o' this ; theere's hin nae frost te 
hreek doun yon bonk, aw knaw," cogitated Martin, as he peered 
romid anxiously. " Well, aw niver saw th' wayter run oop-hill 
afore — theer's somethin' wrang heer. What's yon woman bin 
oop te? Th' flood alius gangs reet doon th' drive. Here, 
Towzer, lad, thoo an me '11 fand this oot." 

It was clear moonlight, so he needed no lantern ; but, from 
force of habit, he went for one, and found — a wet pail, a snow- 
crusted spade ! 

** Theer's some devilry here, aw'll swear,'* he soliloquized, "an' 
that witch is at the bottom of it." 

He hurriedly strode up the flooded path to the broken embank- 
ment and shrewdly observed that the stones had fallen inwards 
as from a thrust. He glanced upwards. There was a scrap of 
muslin fluttering on the fence — ^that, alone, was nothing; but 
Towzer ran under the rail and brought forth — Ehoda's embroidered 
sUpper, 

** What on earth can a' this mean?" muttered the old man. 
" Aw tremble at maw vary thowts — theer is that afoot maks maw 
vary flesh creep. This is an eerie spot ! '* 

He crossed the fence — stood in amazement ; footprints, legible 
enough, led upward, and he tracked them. On, on, painfolly, 
for the ground was rugged and slippery, but on to the deep 
narrow gorge where even the moonbeams scarcely could penetrate. 
An undefined sense of dread stole over him as Towzer bounded 
forward to a heap of something blocking up the path. What if 
it should be — a few paces more, and he found the faithful brute 
licking the cold face of his gentle young mistress. 

How the old man (hale and strong as he was for his years) 
carried that insensate form to his room he never knew ; but 
he laid her gently on his own bed, sought Nance (ostensibly for 
the " something warm "), and, with finger on lip, beckoned her 
out at the back of the house. 

** Fer the love of Heaven, Nance, be silent ; we hev mich te de. 
Theer hez bin murder dun, aw fear," whispered he, placing his 
hand on the woman's mouth, lest she should scream as he told 
his tale, and hurried her across the, so-called, yard to his room 
over the stable. 

It was a needless precaution ; for Mr. Marsh was fast asleep, 
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and Rhoda in her own chamber out of sight and hearing, even if 
Nancy had possessed less discretion and presence of mind than 
happened to fall to her share, and had screamed her very 
londest. 

She shivered, and her teeth chattered with terror, as she 
mounted the outer wooden steps to the door. But she did not 
scream, and soon was on her knees by her well-loved young lady, 
striving to bring back vitality. 

There was no sign of life in the cold frame, but Nance 
maintained that life was thtere. She poured the warm cordial 
down her throat, and bade Martin kindle a fire, while she chafed 
the frozen limbs — ^half hopelessly. 

At length the pulse fluttered slightly — life was not extinct. 
Soon strange throes began to stir the senseless form. 

** Martin," cried Nance, ** saddle a horse, and ride for your 
life for Dr. Grove. Take the bridle path through the back 
woods and the short cut over the hill, and that wretch will not 
see you. She thinks us all abed." 

Martin's zeal required no stimulant. " Hout, stop te saddle a 
horse indeed, wi' our puir bairn mebby deein' th' while — nut 
likely ! " was his indignant muttering, as he loosened the halter 
from the wall, and mounting a bare-backed steed, was off and 
away with the haste of a younger man. 

The old matron relaxed no effort tending to restore animation. 
In time the thin lids unclosed, but only for an instant ; then she 
gave a wild gasp — the pangs of maternity returned : and well for 
Eva that they did. Before Martin returned in silence and 
secrecy with Dr. Grove, a babe was bom — a little, immature, 
emaciated creature, who died with its first breath. 

The birth of that babe saved the mother's life. The great 
effort of nature restored suspended pulsation, roused the feeble 
frame to vitality; but the spark of life only glimmered — an 
instant, and it might be extinguished for ever. 

The poor victim of jealousy and hate was in good hands — 
loving, tender, experienced, and skilful hands ; and although her 
chamber was lowly, and its accommodation rude, it was not 
bare. Martin was a favoured domestic, and had been made 
comfortable at Miss Wearbank's especial request, in which, 
however, there had, of course, been no provision of comfort as 
now required. 

Beck, having returned home, and having been partly sobered 
by a roughly administered cold water cure, and wholly by the 
shock of Martin's news, was despatched, in silence and secrecy 
always, over the back hill, along with Martin, for loads of linen 
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and needful stores from the shat-np house in South Street, of 
which Nancy kept the key, with a view to the airing of the rooms. 
Not that the Tower did not contain all that was requisite, hnt 
Dr. Grove, ever cautious — over cautious, it may be — enjoined 
secrecy until Mr. Raebum's return ; the removal of such articles 
from under Rhoda's ken might attract her notice, and excite her 
suspicions. 

"I must leave you now, Nancy," said Dr. Grove, at the foot 
of the steps, about seven o'clock ; ** so that I may send a 
nurse to release you, before Miss Wearbank comes down-stairs. 
Should she complain that you are late, you can plead fatigue 
after yesterday's holiday-making ; but pray be careful that she 
suspect nothing, since I can take no active steps without Mr. 
Raebum's authority.'* 

** Never feai% doctor ; I have not lived so long that I need to 
learn caution with our poor dear bairn's life at such a critical 
pass. Leave an old servant alone for making excuses with 
e'er a doctor in Durham." 

**You will remember my instructions for the treatment of 
our patient, and on no account permit her to speak or be spoken 
to. Should Mr. Raebum come before I can communicate with 
him, he must be told nothiruf, but sent to me. Should she see 
him, her life would not be worth five minutes' purchase ! Mr. 
Marsh must also remain in ignorance." 

Nancy returned to her post, and the doctor rode back by the 
bridle path over the hill into the North-road, as being at once 
neai'er to his own house, and beyond the range of the Cyclops' 
eye. 

Rhoda, thanks to her distant chamber, heard nothing, saw 
nothing, of what was passing below ; but a pale face upturned 
to the moon reproached her with ingratitude, and threatened to 
haunt her dreams through time and through eternity. 



CHAPTER XLH. 

FOILED. 

About noon, Nancy was visited by Mrs. Prosser, a cousin she 
had not seen for many years till she " met her in Durham the 
day before, and, begging Miss Rhoda's pardon, for the liberty, 
had asked her to spend the Christmas with her at the Grey 
Tower ; it was so lonesome like." 

Rhoda smilingly acquiesced in Nancy's invitation, spoke a few 
pleasant words to the country cousin, and Mrs. Prosser (an 
experienced nurse, who had in fact been in attendance from eight 
o'clock) was free to come and go unquestioned. 

The doctor himself had dropped in at eleven o'clock, ostensibly 
to apologise for inviting Mr. Marsh so casually to his Christmas 
dinner, and to ask if he might expect Mr. Raebum. 

**You see. Marsh, when a fellow is on one's hands so long as 
a patient, one is apt to forget he is sufficiently convalescent 
to be one's guest — -under supervision. But the day is clear and 
frosty ; you will take no harm if well wrapped up ; and Miss 
Wearbank here will attend to that, whilst I go and look after the 
vehicle and driver." 

** Well, but, doctor, what of coming back in the evening?" 

" We'll not send you back — ^find abed somewhere in the house, 
even if Ned turns out." 

" Then Ned has turned up, or he could not turn out," chuckled 
Mr. Marsh, with something of his old manner. 

" Ah, turned up this morning. Miss Wearbank, will you 

by-the-bye you do not look very brisk to-day. Did you not 
sleep well last night ? Let me feel your pulse." The arm was 
extended languidly. " Humph, rapid — and now your tongue — 
feverish, feverish. I'd advise you to go to bed, and have a basin 
of gruel for your Christmas dinner. I'll send a febrifuge from 
Robson's as we pass. K young ladies will wear thin shoes in 
mid- winter, they must expect colds and physic. I'll look up in 
the morning to see how you go on." 

Rhoda was really unwell, and glad of the pretext to keep 
within her own apartment. Exposure to the keen night air 
unbonneted, unwonted exertion, draggled skirts and soaked 
stockings, combined with excitement to produce a state of 
feverish cold just sufficient to justify the doctor in sending her 
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to bed out of the way. As his patient he would have her safe 
until she might be wanted. Wary Dr. Grove ! 

The water Bhoda had let out upon the drive rapidly glazed to 
a perilous sheet of ice, and this two of the under-gardeners had 
just broken up, when Mr. Raebum was seen tearing along, his 
horse all in a foam, at noon the following day. 

Beck, loitering as was his wont by the coach-house door, 
sprang forward to catch the reins hastily flung down, and to 
walk the over-heated horse about to cool gradually. Had tiie 
animal belonged to the man instead of the master, Beck could 
scarcely have displayed more anxiety for the beast, or vented 
stronger expletives on the rider who had used him so 
unmercifully. 

Frank Raebum heard neither the mutterings of Beck nor tiie 
speculations of Martin as to what ^^ hez put th' maister oot." 
He had darted into the house, and, guided by the music, rushed 
upwards into the drawing-room, where Bhoda, well wrapped up 
on account of her cold, sat at Eva's piano, rehearsing the 
overture to a new opera. 

Without a word of premonition, as he burst into the room, he 
shouted, rather than said^ — 

** Woman, where is my wife — my spotless wife ?" 

Thus confronted, Bhoda, drawing herself to her full height, 
replied, loftily — 

" What should I know of your wife, spotted or spotless ?" 

Frank's lips were livid, his face distorted with fury, his eyes 
seemed to flash with the fierceness of his ire. He grasped her 
wrist and held her fast. 

" What should you know ? — everything. And I demand once 
more, where is she ? " 

** And once more, I reply, I know not. Seek her on the broad 
sea with her paramour ! " 

" Bhoda Wearbank, you are a fiend and not a woman, to 
brave my resentment and sport with my feelings in such a 
moment. I have seen Captain Hesketh and Mary his wife, 
have heard the story of your intrigue to beguile him, and of 
the letter you had the temerity to write, which he received on 
deck in the presence of his wife. That letter lost its sting. Miss 
Wearbank," hissed Frank, between his teeth, ** and has identified 
you with the horrid calamity here. I ask you again, what have 
you done with my wife — my Eva? Mary Hesketh, his wife, 
was the companion of his voyage." 

Bhoda was equal to any emergency. The announcement of 
Cuthbert's return struck the death-blow to her hopes and 
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projeots, and she shrank at the first intiination; still her 
presence of mind never left her, convinced, as she was, her main 
secret was safe. 

''Mr. Baebnrn your grasp on my wrist is anything but 
pleasant, and your speech is eqnaUy offensive. When yon 
comport yourself as a gentleman, I will answer you as a lady." 

This was a mere ruse to gain time, a calculation on Frank 
Baebum*8 weak point, but it utterly failed ; the man had thrown 
conventionalities down, had been excited beyond them. The 
appeal to his gentlemanlike bearing was, therefore, lost, save 
that he relaxed his hold of her arm. 

'^ Answer as a woman, madam, if you have a spark of woman- 
hood within you. I can dispense with the lady. I trace my 
wife's disappearance to your agency — else why came those 
letters, written by Captain Hesketh to you, in my wife's desk ? 
— and I seek her at your hands." 

<< My letters in your wife's desk ! Mr. Baebum, there is a 
mystery here I cannot fathom. Pray, sir, did the honourable, 
lady-killing captain show you the letter he professed to have re- 
ceived firom me ?" 

" Unfortunately he destroyed it on the spur of the moment." 

Ehoda was more at ease. She was playing a desperate 
game, and she played boldly. Cool and contemptuous 
was her rejoinder as her shoulders rose with an incredulous 
shrug. 

<< Unfortunate, indeed, when verity and identity have to be 
establi^ed.** 

*' This is mere trifling. And, by Heaven, Miss Wearbank, yon 
had better trifle with an uncaged lion than with me ! I saw 
several letters from you, fair copies of the rough drafts in tlie 
desk." 

'^ Letters in my handwriting !" How well her bewilderment 
was feigned ! 

** No, certainly not in your hand, but a close imitation of 
Eva's — close enoi^h to deceive even me." 

'' Have you any objection to show me those letters, Mr. 
Baebum ? This is the first I have heard of them, and I must 
admit you perplex me exceedingly." 

'* The first you have heard of them ? " exclaimed Frank, in 
blank astonislunent at her cool effrontery, which bore so innocent 
an aspect. 

** The yery first. You may remember, I was not present when 
the desk was opened — was not considered worthy a confidenee 
which concerned a cousin only. Dr. Grove merely informed ue 

u 
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that yon had discovered evidence of Eva*s elopement with Cap- 
tain Hesketh, and he desired that her name might never again 
be breathed in your hearing. Yourself, with not too much 
courtesy, abruptly checked my approach to the subject.'' 

Frank dropped the arm he held, and stood for some seconds in 
deep thought. This rebuke was at least just. 

** Why Captain Hesketh should seek to palm upon me a corre- 
spondence with Mrs. Raebum, or anyone else, to screen himself 
from your just indignation, is one of those acts of duplicity 
inscrutable to an upright mind ; and wherefore you, on his bare 
assertion, burst into my presence, and expect me to know Mrs. 
Kaebum's movements, is as unaccountable. Apropos, has not 
the veracious captaiu made a marvellously short voyage ? I 
understood he would be absent at least a couple of years. Did 
he accoimt for his quick return ?" 

4< Yes." 

" Satisfactorily ?" 

** To me — ^yes." 

'^ Was Mary present during this remarkable confession and 
adaptation of correspondence ?" 

"She was, and helped to confirm me in her husband's truth- 
fubiess." 

"Dear me, it is surprising how some husbands contrive to 
hoodwink then* wives ! Mr. Raebum, I am willing to overlook 
your unjust suspicions of myself, and attribute them to misdirec- 
tion and overwrought feeling, which I can readily excuse," and 
Rhoda sighed ; " and now you have taken me into your confidence, 
I would suggest that you lay the whole case before Dr. Grove. If 
anyone can disentangle a knotty skein, it is he. What little 
acumen I possess is at your service, if you care for a woman's 
opinion at all. Indeed, now that my name is dragged into 
the matter, it becomes incumbent on me to search the accusation 
to the bottom, if only to exculpate myself. The doctor has been 
here this morning on a professional \isit to me, having yester- 
day prescribed bed, physic, and gruel as my Christmas fare. 
Weary of all three, I came downstairs two hours ago to meet him." 

" And I have kept an invalid standing all this time." 

Frank had lost all recollection of the overture. Rhoda smiled 
benignantly. 

"It is of no consequence ; you were too much excited to 
be observant of a lady's fatigue. But I must plead exhaustion 
now ; and if you will oblige me by seekmg the doctor immediately, 
I shall be glad to confer with you both, after dinner, to unravel 
this mystery, if possible." 
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With a well-assumed air of languor, Ehoda retired to her own 
room, — a whirlwind of passion sweeping through heart and brain. 
Cuthbert's return had frustrated her plans ; his marriage had 
rendered half her scheme abortive. She had hoped to break 
his heart : it had never been hers , to break ! And now he and 
Frank Raebum had met. Well, what if they had, the letters 
proved no connection with A^— her word was as good as his. 
Oh, that the frost would go ! Let her but hide it out 
of sight, and she would defy them to bring the letters 
home to her. She would steal out and pass behind the 
premises, through the woods, and over the hill, to the ravine, 
to convince herself that all was safe — ^perhaps remove it into 
deeper shadow. 

Ah, Bhoda ! kinder hands than yours have done that ; 
but the shadow is not that of trees over . a narrow gorge, 
but the closed curtains of bed and window drawn by watchful 
precaution. 

Dumfounded by audacity for which he was so ill-prepared, 
staggered by the boldness which threw the onus of falsification 
on his informant, Mr. Eaebum had suflfered Bhoda to sKp from 
his grasp. She had made him feel he had brought a charge he 
could not substantiate without stronger evidence, and from the 
high ground of accusation he had veered to that of argumentation, 
almost of apology. 

The adroit reference to Dr. Grove had told wonderfully in her 
favour. He argued that a woman, willing to bring so keen an 
examiner to test the conflicting statements, could not be the vile 
creature Captain Hesketh's story implied. Yet was he uncon- 
vinced, though silenced for the time, and overpowered with an 
anxious yearning desire to know the truth — the truth, which 
would prove his wife a victim or a culprit. 

A hurried inquiry elicited from Nancy that Mr. Marsh was at 
Dr. Grove's — ^had gone to dinner the previous day, and had not 
returned. 

** I reckon you'll be for going down to the doctor's to see the 
maister. The doctor was uncommon partic'lar in his inquiries 
for you, Mr. Raeburn," edged in the old woman, with a most 
peculiar expression on her faithful face. 

" Who is that person ?" asked Mr. Raebum, observing from 
the hall a strange woman in a linen apron and cap walk across 
the kitchen. 

'^ Oh, that is Mrs. Prosser, sir ; a cousin of mine. Miss Rhoda 
gave me leave to ask her here to stay Christmas over. I had not 
seen her for a long time, sir.*' 
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" Very well--*-qnite right ; I hope yon will make her comfort- 
able/' 

fie was by this time out of doors, and with that strange atten- 
tion to trifles we all may have felt in periods of great mental 
exeitement, being always fastidiously neat, he called oat with 
some asperity, — 

'' Martin, how comes that ivy dragged from the wall so rudely, 
and what is that great rag fluttering on it?" 

Martin glanced upward, a strange look passed over his 
features. ''Oh, Mr. Raebum !" he gasped, — ^ran for a ladder, 
mounted, and gave the rag to Frank. 

It was a portion of the dress worn by Eva the day he left 
home — a white muslin dotted with groups of pink rosebuds. He 
could not mistake it. ''Good God ! Martin, this is a portico of 
your mistress's dress ! I shall go mad if one mystery follows 
another thus ! How came it there ?'* 

" Ask Dr. Grove, dear maister, ask Dr. Grove ; mebby he can 
tell ; he kens mair than maist folks !" 

" Ask Dr. Grove ! " repeated Mr, Eaebum, in bewilderment. 
*' Every one refers me to Dr. Grove. What can he know respect- 
ing this dress or the wearer r 

" Mair than anny of us ken ; he hez guid news fer ye, maister, 
guid news. Ye connot hev gotten his letter ; he said he'd write 
te ye." 

Nothing more was to be got out of the old man ; but in the 
stable was a fresh horse, ready saddled, which the thoughtful 
servamt had provided, and in Httle more time than is sp^ in 
the narration, Frank Raebum was speeding towards Framwell- 
gate, feverish with haste and a new anxiety. 

Quietly, very quietly, the doctor received him, and met his 
impetuous questions with imperturbable gravity. 

To Frank's impatient ^" Doctor, I hear you have news for me 
— intdiligence of my wife : for God's sake tell me what it is 
without delay, for I feel like one distraught." 

" And look so, too," was the doctor's cool rejoinder, as his 
Angers sought the other's pulse. " I can tell you nothing whilst 
you are in this state of excitement." 

*' You musty Dr. Grove. I have already been tortured beyond 
human endurance. You know where my wife is — ^whers she has 
been — with whom " 

" In part only. She has not been with Cuthbert, and is wifli 
Mends," interrupted he. 

'* Thank God for that !" The relieved husband sank into a 
seat, and tears — a man's tears — ^found their way between his 
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fixigers as lie bowed his head in grateful acknowledgment of the 
Bivine xoercy. 

*^ She is very ill, Mr. Baebum — ^in a state of extreme dangm* 
— ^in a most perilous condition, in fact ; still it is not impossible 
that with great care she may be brought round in time. She 
lay until this morning in a state of coma, which alarmed me. 
Now, however, there is a faint reason for hope." 

** Can I not see her ? Is she here ?" 

The doctor shook his head. ** I must say * No * to both your 
questions. She is not here, and to admit you to her bedside 
would be to peril her chance of life. You must have patience. 
You* endured her loss and its attendant shame like a hero ; do 
not be less now." 

" Tell me, Dr. Grove, where she was found, and how ? There 
is a mystery here which Martin implied was only to be solved by 
you. This was found fluttering on a loosened branch of ivy near 
my chamber window. It is a portion of my wife's dress. How 
came it there ? What tore the ivy from the wall ?" 

The doctor had been unlocking a drawer in his study table 
while Frank spoke : quietly he produced Ehoda's slipper and the 
other bit of muslin. " Do you recognise these ?" 

" Of course. The slipper is Miss Wearbank*s ; the muslin 
matches this." 

" These were found near the fence which closes the ravine, 
and Mrs. Raebum was discovered by Martin and Towzer after 
midnight, lying in a state of insensibility on the snow in the 
depths of the gorge," said Dr. Grove, very significantly. 

Frank Baebum started up as if appalled, exclaiming, ** My 
God ! that wretch of a woman has been at the bottom of our 
misery after aU !" 

As one by one the revelations of Dr. Grove were dovetailed 
with those of Cuthbert and Rhoda's own barefaced denial, the 
impression assumed certainty that Bhoda had removed and 
detained Eva against her will, and had left her for dead where 
she was found. 

Dr. Grove's horse was at the door when Mr. Baebum arrived. 
After a few kind but hasty words to Mr. Marsh, who had been 
thoughtfully kept in ignorance until his daughter's recovery was 
less doubtful, the two remounted and rode with all expedition to 
the Tower. 

A glance from the loose ivy upward showed the canvas yet 
upon the battlements, and suggested what made Frank white and 
dizzy but to contemplate. 

The two men darted into the house, bent on securing Bhoda 
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sod hiwltng her over to justice, bodi fnfly parposed to pvose- 
eut« her io the atmosi ; Mr. Ba^nm, wUh a stem, nnrdeniiiig 
deiermijuition in his iaee, whieh iold the story of his wrongB sad 
bis inflexible resobition to be avoiged. 
l*bey were too late — Bhoda was gone ! 



CHAPTER XLm. 

THE PURSUIT. 

Tbs, gone ; Bhoda was gone, and had left no trace of her flight. 

" It isn't an hour ago sin' I spoke to her on the stairs/* cried 
Nancy, in amazement; *' and she said she was goin' to lay down 
a bit, as she felt ont o' sorts, and I tell'd her that bed war th' 
best place for people as were ailen', an' surely she was as white 
as a sheet and trembled all over." 

'* It's more nor that syen I cowt "^ a glimpse of her crossin' th' 
neukf o' th' hill towards th' head o' th' bum, an' aw thowt to 
mesell, * hout, hinny, ye'll fand nowt theer, Towzer and me's 
bin theer afore ye.' An ' thin aw watched her coom creepin' 
back under th' dark fir trees, wi' a face white and flayed, || an' 
her een glowerin es if she bed seen a sperrit. But her nivor 
crossed te th' hall-door, aw'll tak' ma Bible oath on't, an' her 
nivor came oot on it ovether ; Beck '11 sweer to that an' a'." 

'' Miss Rhoda might have come in the back way while I was 
upstairs, but she never went out again, I'm sartain. I've never 
bin out of the kitchen since, an' a mouse could na' have passed 
unknown to me," said Nancy. 

'* If she has not passed out, she must be concealed somewhere 
on the premises, unless there is another outlet," exclaimed the 
doctor. 

**I know of none," cried Frank, as he led the way upstairs 
once more. ** Beck and Martin, you guard the outer doors, and 
let no one pass." 

Into every room and every closet went the hurried feet 
and piercing eyes, every curtain was waved aside, every bed 
examined ; Ehoda was not there. The turret staircase door was 
locked. 

** She will be hiding here ; we must force the lock !" cried 
Frank, trying the door as he spoke. 

** Perhaps this may save you the trouble," interposed the 
doctor, handing a clean, well-oiled key he had found on the floor 
of Rhoda's room. 

** She cannot be hiding here, Mr. Raebum," continued he, 
as they mounted the stairs ; '* she could not have drawn that bolt 

* Caught. t Comer. 

n Frightened. 
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behind her, but," and his voice sank, *' I believe we are on the 
track of Eva*s secret." 

** You are right, doctor !" exclaimed the other, eagerly, as he 
lifted the trap and scared away two busy little mice. '* You are 
right ; this room has been occupied.'' 

** Ah ! and carefully prepared for occupation too— see ! " 

Another strip of the rosebud muslin caught in the jags of the 
leaden lattice. 

'* And there, too, are my poor darling's little footprints in tiie 
snow. She must have been nerved by despair, doctor,'* sighed 
Frank, as he crept through the broken window and went to 
the battlements to look down ; *^ only desperation could have 
attempted such a descent." 

But the doctor was examining the little room, and on Mr. 
Baebiun's return, canvas in hand, called his attention to the 
rijpped mattress, the chipped floor, and the sharpened nail. 

** I am at a loss which to admire most," muttered he, with 
the back of his thumb-nail to his teeth as usual, *' the wicked 
ingenuity which planned this hiding-place, or the patient inge- 
nuity which planned escape.'* The doctor was kneeling with 
his eyes close to the uplifted trap. ^* I say, Eaebum, the nail has 
not done all this ; sharp little teeth have been at work : the marks 
are as distinct as possible ; they have almost gnawed through to 
the bolt. Queer tiiat — ^very." 

** That infamous woman may escape if we loiter here," urged 
the husband, more infuriated by the proofs of his wife's captivity ; 
adding, ** I was assured every nook in and around the Tower had 
been searched ; how was this place overlooked ?" And he led 
the way downstairs. 

** I'U answer for the search outside, but depended on the 
servants for that indoors. I thought they were a sufficient check 
on Miss Wearbank ; for, to tell you the truth, I have had my eye 
(m her since she was a school-girl. I was afraid she would 
spring a mine some day. Had I known there was such a nook 
in the building I might have been sharper." 

" I, too, mistrusted Rhoda Wearbank ; but not of the hideous 
perfidy, the cold-blooded calculation she has betrayed." 

" Humph ! you were too jealous to think in any but 
one direction, I am of opinion. Does this door lead to the 
cellars ?" 

" No ; only to a dark closet for lumber." 

"Dark! Nay, you are mistaken, cried the doctor," as he 
pushed open the door, and showed a broad streak of daylight upon 
the cobwebbed wall beneath the stairs. ** I cannot bend my stiff 
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back to this low aperture. Baebum, do you stoop and see wbat 
that light means !" 

" It means a door, doctor ; a door unknown even to me ; a 
door concealed by a buttress and a mass of drooping ivy. She 
has fled this way without question, the key is in &e lock. K 
you will come round to this side of the building, we may 
track her over the snow, if it is not too frozen to retain the 
prints." 

" I must visit my patient, but will send the men to give chase. 
Beck will be fleeter of foot than I," replied the elder man, turn- 
ing away as he spoke. 

There were faint footsteps surely enough, just distinguishable in 
the waning Ught ; footsteps to and from the lull ; footsteps through 
the shrubbery to the shed in the dingle. 

On the floor of the hut lay Ehoda's dress of olive cashmere 
(green had been her favourite wear, changing in tint with the 
season and the foliage), a warm angola shawl, her petticoats, 
a&d fur-lined boots. 

"The snake has cast its skin," cried Mr. Raebum ; '*no 
matter, since I know the marks of the new one. Beck, hasten 
over the hill, and if you overtake or meet a sailor, stop him. 
Martin, saddle a horse, and ride to Leamside ; charge the 
porters to let no sailor pass unquestioned. I myself will go 
tilirough the wood into the city, and set the police to work." 

No use, Mr. Raebum ; no sailor has stepped out of your 
grounds for many weeks. Bend all yom* energies to the task^ 
employ money and men, post placards, scour the coimtry* 
Bhoda is withm reach, and yet beyond it ! 

A messenger had been previously despatched to Saddler Street 
for the surveyor to meet Dr. Grove and Mr. Raebum at the 
Tower on important business ; and he, unprepared for the 
discoveries there, bustled up as fast as his fat legs would carry 
him ; more eager to display a letter of Cuthbert's and clear his. 
faaue than to transact business, however important. 

He reached the entrance just as Dr. Grove crossed the open 
space from Martin's room, where lay, in a state of semi- 
unconsciousness, his still surviving patient. In his hand were 
two papers, one worn and tattered. The nurse had found them 
on cutting away Eva*s garments ; an indispensable precaution^ 
where a movement too much might have caused instant death. 
They were Rhoda's cruelly exulting letters ! 

Mr. Hesketh's exuberant dehght at Eva's escape, his son's. 
marriage, and Rhoda's defeat, was only equalled by the disap- 
poinitment of Mr. Raebum when he joined them after lu& 
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nnsaccessfol quest, and his anxiety to be admitted to a si^t of 
his wife, even in her sleep. 

After some hesitation and precaution the latter was conceded. 
With unshod feet and bated breath, the husband stood by the 
lowly bed where lay the wan and emaciated form of the 
girl he had vowed to cherish when the year itself was full of 
promise. 

How much of remorse for the wrong he had done in suspecting 
his virtuous wife mingled with his gratitude for her restoration 
and fears for her life. How bitter grew his animosity against 
the cruel woman who had wrought so much misery, the end 
of which was yet dread and undefined. 

Mrs. Prosser had to whisper a hint of papers found on the 
poor dear lady before she could induce him to remove, and 
the emotion visible in his countenance rendered his absence 
desu'able, lest it should break forth audibly and disturb her 
patient. 

Dr. Grove undertook the difficult task of breaking the news 
to Mr. Marsh, whom he had carried off to his own house only 
as a precaution against contingencies. It was a delicate duty. 
He had regarded his daughter as dead — as having met a violent 
death, and was scarcely in that stage of recovery to bear any very 
strong emotion, whether of joy or sorrow. 

Besides, here were complications — the recovery of his 
daughter would be balanced by the ingratitude and treachery 
of his foster-child. Dr. Grove had certainly an onerous 
duty before him, yet he accompb'shed it skilfully and success- 
fully. 

He led his invalid friend to speak of his lost child ; then, as if 
ruminating, remarked, as a singularity, that neither Mr. Eaebum 
nor Miss Wearbank had worn mourning. In short, set Mr. Marsh 
thinking for himself, and led him from point to point until the 
story of Eva's imprisonment and escape were laid before him in 
outline. The place of her detention and Ehoda's agency were 
reserved for another day. 

It was not until his removal home that he became acquainted 
with the full amount of Ehoda's studied malignity : then his grief 
and anger were extreme ; nothing, however, to Frank Raebum's 
fiery indignation, which seemed to rise in proportion as the 
chances of her detection grew fewer and fainter. 

The penny-post was on the eve of birth, the telegraph in 
its ini'ancy, and photography had not then lent its aid to the 
police force, so Frank had no alternative but to communicate 
with the Bow Street authorities, wait the arrival of a London 
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deteetive, and trust to the ordinary '^Hne and Cry." His own 
impatience, however, caused him to gallop hither and thither, 
wherever mmonr pointed, bat always with one result — dis- 
appointment I 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

DB. 6B0YE AND THE GOSSIPS. 

BuBELY Durham neyer had a theme for gossip until now. 

Mrs. Baebum*s '^ scandalous elopement was nothing to it. 

All the judgments, theories, and opinions formed on that 
occasion had to be reversed, and the Welsh pot-herb eaten ad 
navseam. 

The "Chronicle" and ** Advertiser" had each a "leaded" 
paragraph on the ** Mysterious Discovery," the ** Extraordinary 
Occurrence ;" whilst in the advertising columns *' Two Hundred 
Pounds Reward " was offered for the apprehension of Bhoda 
Wearbank, ** supposed to be disguised as a sailor." 

Mr. Hesketh, who had been held of little account at home 
since his son's alleged misconduct, was so proud of an oppor- 
tunity to vindicate his character, that he instituted himself chief 
trumpeter at once, though, to his credit be it spoken, he was as 
chary of Rhoda's name as he well could be. 

When pressed, he declared neither he nor anyone else knew 
all the rights and wrongs of the case, and until Mrs. Baebnm 
was able to tell them, no one would be wiser unless the runa- 
way was taken. 

" Dear, dear me ! Poor thing ! Do you think I could be of 
any use to the bairn if I were to go up ?" was Aunt Dolly's first 
exclamation, on hearing her brother's account ; ** you know 
nurses require sleep and rest as well as other people, and if yon 
thought, honey, I should not be intruding, I would put on my 
things and be off at once." A resolve she put in practice forth- 
with, undeterred by the sneers of her sister-in-law, who advised 
her not to thrust herself where she was not wanted. 

" Mr. Raeburn is rich enough to pay for all the nurses in the 
city, if they are required," was her ill-natured observation. 

" But not too rich to despise good will," said Mr. Hesketh ; 
"go, Dolly; Nancy will be right glad to see you. One kind 
friend is better than two paid nurses." 

Mrs. Hesketh was in wondrous spirits, and laughed at Lucy, 
who regretted that she had joined the former outcry against her 
brother. 

" Think of the fall of that girl's pride, and don't be glumping 
there because you believed what everyone else thought. Did 
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not Onthberffl own letters condemn him ? Jnst wait till those 
are ekared np ; there's something wrong there to be foimd ont 
yet, /know. Only to think that that Khoda Wearbank, who held 
her head so high, may be brought before the magistrates before 
the week is ont. Won't there be a crowded court when she is 
tried!" 

'' She is not caught yet, Maria," suggested Mr. Hesketh, as he 
retreated to join a friend outside and step with him into the 
Waterloo, heedless of the retort hurled after him. 

** Isn't she ? But she soon will be, I hope. I wonder if Mrs. 
Coulson has heard," followed in soliloquy ; then, ^* Lucy, make 
haste and get your things on." 

** What does Edwin Grove think of the lady of his choice now^ 
I should like to know?" muttered the younger lady, as she 
hurried to obey her mother, intent on swelling the tide of gossip 
in tihe highways and byways. 

Little knots of men clustered round the Pant in the market- 
place, discussing the news and diving deep into the mystery of 
•* motives." The butcher's boy, the baker's boy, and the grocer's 
boy exchanged the information they had severally gathered in 
their respective places of business, or in eavesdropping during 
an impressive oration delivered on the chemist's steps by a draper 
to three or four neighbouring shopkeepers. 

Then the indusiaious boys proceeded to disseminate the same 
through the crab-like limbs of the city. Housemaids found the 
news on the steps with the milk or the rolls, and mistresses went 
shopping to purchase the '* truth," with feathers or flannel. 
Boreas meetings held up ^eir hands in astonishment, councilmen 
and guardians waxed magniloquent on the evils attendant on in- 
discreet and indiscriminate charity, quoting, as conclusive argu- 
ments, the fable of *' The Man and the Serpent," and the adage, 
'^ There's no making a silk purse out of a sow's ear." 

And sure never fable and proverb were so associated or bandied 
about as were those two that Christmas week. Everyone 
remwnb^ed that it was at Christmas Ehoda was found, and 
some few went so far as to say it was like a judgment on Mr. 
Marsh for taking up a beggar's bairn, and setting up to be better 
than his nei^ibours. 

Reverend divines read touching homilies an the vice of in- 
gratitnde, and dissenting ministers improved the occasion with 
equal zeal. 

But no one thought of preaching or teaching the evil of evil- 
speaking. No one sb&pped out of hiB way to say to that unruly 
meodber, the tongue, *' Behold, how great a matter a little £i» 
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kindleih.'* No one hurled the shaft of the Ninth Commandment 
againts the Hydra of Report, though many tamed it against 
Bhoda. No one, did I say? Yes, one. Dr. Grove had a 
theo y of his own, and maintained it vigorously and strennonsly, 
whenever the events at the Tower and the '* monster of 
iniquity *' came under discussion. 

On Elvet Bridge he met Mrs. and Miss Hesketh, glowing and 
exultant, hastening to give Mrs. Coulson the earliest rdiable 
intelligence and claim a full meed of honour for far-seeing 
prophecy. 

« Weil, doctor, here are fine doings ! Who is in the right 
now, pray ? Did not I warn Mr. Marsh against picking up 
rubhish out of the dirt ?" 

*' I remember you did, Mrs. Hesketh; I was not likely to 
forget it," responded he, drily. 

'* Ah ! and look what has come of despising my warning ; look 
what an ungrateful serpent he has been fostering — a disgrace to 
Durham !" 

*' It is a disgrace to Durham : I agree with you there. Bat I 
think we differ somewhat, madam." 

*' I should think there could not be two opinions upon the 
subject," thrust in Lucy, pertly. 

Lucy stood in somewhat less awe of the doctor since the 
advent of her new lover ; nevertheless his look silenced her. He 
resumed his observations to the matron. 

''And so you hold Mr. Marsh accountable for all the sins and 
wickedness of his protegee /" 

*' W — e — 11, n — not ex — act — ly that. Dr. Grove ; she woold 
have been just as wicked anywhere else. Still I hold he is 
responsible to Mr. Raeburn and to society for nurturing such a 
vile creature in our midst." 

'' And I hold you responsible, Mrs. Hesketh," answered he, 
emphatically, ''you and your daughter, for much of the evil and 
mischief in this woman's heart." 

" Hold WW responsible. Dr. Grove ! — ^hold ine responsible, or 
my daughter ! Do you know whom you are slandering, sir ?" 

" Peifectly, madam ; the greatest gossip, slanderer, and mis- 
chief-maker in this county, or the next either. You see I have 
some acquaintance with you, Mrs. Hesketh." 

" J a gossip ! — I a mischief-maker ! You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself for insulting me so grossly ! I'll compel you to prove 
what you " 

" Mrs. Hesketh," said he, coolly interrupting the inforiated 
^ame, " Elvet Bridge is scarcely the place for an altercation of 
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this nature ; besides, we are blocking up the narrow pathway and 
filling ears you will scarcely prefer to edify on this wise. Sup- 
pose, as I have an hour to spare, we walk together to your good 
gentleman's office, granting that you are bound thither." 

'' To fill the ears of the clerk, I suppose. But I don't intend 
to listen to any more such abuse. I'll enter an action against 
you for defamation of character ; I will !" 

**I intend you to listen, Mrs. Hesketh ; you can take what 
steps you think proper afterwards. You can choose your own 
ground for the conference." 

She had begun to walk forward rapidly in her irritation and 
excitement, Lucy following in her wake ; the doctor's long legs 
enabling him to keep pace with her without the least discom- 
posure to gait or step. He continued, as they walked side by side, — 

** You sent my memory back more than twenty years, Mrs. 
Hesketh ; suppose you look back six or seven, when your daughter, 
tutored by her mother, so insulted a defenceless playmate as to 
cause a long and serious illness. You may remember I was the 
medical attendant on that occasion, and I have to tell you, madam," 
— ^they had reached the step of the office, whither she had turned 
in her desperation for refuge, — ** I have to tell you," persisted the 
pertinacious doctor, ** that the venom your daughter contrived to 
infuse into her slander (or yours) of that unfortunate girl's more 
unfortunate mother, poisoned my young patient's whole life — 
warped and changed her in an instant. I watched her then ; I 
have watched her since. You branded her as an outcast ! — the 
child of an outcast ! — the dependent on charity ! and her pride 
rose against the calumny." 

** Pride, indeed ! The pride of a beggar ! What next?" 

** This, Mrs. Hesketh. Not content with the mischief you 
had done, -you contrived, during the progress of a pleasant picnic, 
to insult, most wantonly and grossly insult, the same young 
lady, then an elegant and accomplished woman, and affix to her 
a stigma and nickname, which have clung to her to this day. 
Did you not in that infamous song (of which I had the history 
and a copy from your other victim, poor Fortescue !) " 

'* Dr. Grove, this passes endurance !" 

** Wait, madam," — he waved his hand for her to resume her 
seat — " in that infamous song you impressed on the * Waif of 
the Wear,' that she was kept by her benefactor and petted only 
from caprice, and would be cast adrift the moment she became 
wearisome or troublesome. Am I not right ?" 

Lucy hung her head, but Mrs. Hesketh boldly perked up hers 
with the retort, — 
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** And pray what has that to do with her icfrfpng letters and 
ahntting np Eva Baehnm, I should like to know ? You'd bettor 
say I helped her at that wickedness.*' 

** When yon let evil into a heart it is like breaking the ban 
of a dyke, the waters flow in and overwhelm all good. I do not 
seek to excuse her for famishing her heart with evil thon^ts to 
the exclusion of better, but I do bl^ne you for opening the door 
and thrusting in the first bad tenant." 

** Oh, of course !" 

** Has not the sobriquet of * Waif of the Wear ' greeted her 
wherever she turned — in whispers from poUte people, in open 
sneers from envious women or blackguard boys, until she felt, 
like Ishmael, that everyone's hand was against her, and 
scrupled not to turn her hand against everyone. AgftWn^ 
Cathbert she would be incensed as your stepson: I can under- 
stand that ; but why she should pitch upon him and leave yon 
and Lucy out of her scheme of retaliation, I can not comprehend. 
And I must say, had the lex talionis begun and ended there, 
instead of where it did, I should have looked on more compla- 
oently, and might have regarded it as the law of compensation." 

Mrs. Hesketh had taken refuge in tears and pocket-hand- 
kerchief, whither Lucy had long preceded her ; but Mr. Hesketh, 
entering at this juncture, more beaming than he had been since 
the ovil day which gave Cuthbert's letters a wrong directica, 
she pounced upon him instantly, ** So, sir, this is the way yon 
permit me to be insulted!" 

'* Maria, whatever is the matter now?" was his amazed 
inquiry. 

'* What is the matter, indeed ! Here, Dr. Grove — ^your excel- 
l4^xt iriend, Dr. Grove — has insulted me shamefally, scandal- 
ously. But I won't stand it, that I won't. If I had anything 
like a husband, people would not dare to use me as I am used ; 
but every evil-minded fellow has a fling at a woman whose 
husbiind neglects and abuses her ! Oh ! oh !" 

It is Doedless to follow this scene, or Dr. Grove in his combats 
with prejudice and gossip. He aflirmed that Bhoda's sin was 
ingratitude, and that it had been sown and watered by envy and 
gosHip in a heart ready to receive it. " Yet," said he, " ^e is 
not the less guilty because others are to blame also." Nor has 
anyone a right to condemn my friend Marsh's charity as mis- 
directed, because she has abused it. There is plenty of sin and 
ingratitude in our midst which has had no dubious origin, has 
not been petted to maturity by mistaken charity— -only, my good 
fVit>nds, the sinners are hidden under silk and broad-doth, wait- 
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ing until — ^they are fonnd out. We have not been found out, or 
we might not be the lilywhite saints we seem, one and all — ^and 
I have heard that Beelzebub is not so black as he is painted." 

''I have no liking for this detestable woman," muttered the 
doctor to himself, as he went home after one of these encounters. 
*' Bhoda has been no favourite of mine for many a year; but I 
hate the rank hypocrisy which holds her up to reprobation, not 
far her wickedness so much, as because no one knew her parents, 
because she has been an interloper in respectable society, and 
outshone well-conducted dames and misses. Faugh ! what a 
colony of carrion crows society must be, pouncing as readily on 
sister or brother once out of the pale, as on the most offensive 
offal." 

Dr. Grove came in for his share of abuse ; was voted a brute 
and a bear on all hands, and was threatened with social excom- 
mnnication; but he went his way composedly — kept on never- 
minding, and when Mrs. Smiles had the next influenza, Mr. 
Monkhouse the gout, Captain Bell the idleophobia, or Miss Smith 
the nothingania. Dr. Grove was sent for in a very great hurry, 
no one else being considered to turn the medical trencher upon 
80 nicely ad[justed ^ pivot. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

A GBISIS FOB LUOT. 

Bhoda might have sunk into the ground at the door of Crazy 
Jem's hat for all that could be known of her. Had she whisked 
through the air on a broomstick, her disappearance could not 
have been more complete and effectual. An Indian in the woods 
will follow a trail like a bloodhound, and a London detective 
will make a regular chain of very detached links, but Bhoda had 
left neither trail nor links. 

Eva*s jewels were found in Bhoda's room, though Rhoda'fl 
trinkets had disappeared, but not so much as a pocket- 
handkerchief which bore an identifying mark had been 
removed. 

Months before, she had withdrawn her money from the funds 
and invested it elsewhere, so even that clue was lost ; and at length 
the official had to abandon the pursuit and acknowledge himsdf 
defeated. 

Mrs. Hesketh*s interest and excitement increased with every 
&esh failure ; she waxed warm on' the incapacity and imbecility of 
the police, whom she stigmatised as '* a set of old women," until 
one of the maligned brotherhood was moved to retort, and ex- 
pressed his opinion that, '* If she*d mind her own business it 
would look better of her, and may be she would find it quite as 
much as she could manage. Folks as live in glass houses should 
not throw stones, and somebody may sing on the wrong side of 
the mouth afore long.'* 

This was said amongst his fellows, but the circle round 
the pebble enlarged until the last ripple touched the margin 
of l^e stream, and Mrs. Hesketh, glancing at her distorted 
image in the ruffled waters, wondered at the impertinence 
of meddling people, and wished they would mind their own 
business. 

Not being an official '' old woman," she had not observed 
Lucy's movements as closely as had the said **old women," 
whose observations had given so much offence, and whose recog- 
nised business it was to observe. 

Occupied with the important business of painting Bhoda's 
character blacker than the black reality, Mrs. Hesketh had no 
leisure to bestow on trivialities at home, and indeed would have 
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been most indignant had anyone hinted that a child of hers was 
not competent to take care of herself. 

The singing-lessons had been discontinued for some time on 
account of Mr. Hesketh's objection to the drain on his pocket. 

Still Signor Bonchetti drove his light phaeton to the Waterloo, 
and, until the Christmas vacation, proceeded on foot to the 
school in the Bailey, while, somehow or other, Lucy generally 
contrived to have an errand which took her the direct route of 
either his exquisite vehicle or more exquisite self. Latterly, she 
had been seen on the river-banks long after dark, companioned 
by the fascinating foreigner, who had become still more affection- 
ate and confidential since her display of temper over Edwin 
Grove's stray love-letter. 

Durham, as Bhoda had once remarked, does not overflow with 
beaus. Students are but birds of passage, and prudent mammas 
hold their daughters at a distance from possible danger, while of 
the native commodity there is a natural dearth ; enterprising 
young men going out into the world to make their way in a 
wider field, and of those who remain indigenous to the soil, few 
care to take another man's cast-ofif, when fresh hearts are to be 
had for the asking in plenty. 

Consequently Lucy, after her quarrel with Edwin Grove, 
stood in the terrible predicament of an old-maid-elect — a posi- 
tion of all others most mortifying to a girl whose ruling passion 
was vanity — so that, when Signor Bonchetti, with his seductive 
voice and bland manner, flattered her in broken English, and 
looked languishingly and lovingly at the despised maiden, no 
wonder her vain heart palpitated and fluttered with delight at 
being the chosen of so enchanting a mortal, for whom a score of 
young misses were djring ; or that her wounded self-love 
prompted a desire to prove she could have a better beau than 
Edwin any day. 

Aunt Dorothy had warned her that there was danger in 
listening to more than lessons, but she declared her aunt had 
« grown a cross old frump." Her father spoke against foreigners 
in very significant terms, but her mother, to whom the Signor 
was particularly conciliatory, vowed he was the most refined and 
elegant man of their acquaintance. 

An odd present now and then had done much to create 
this interest in his favour, and to blind or reconcile Mrs. 
Hesketh to any scheme matrimonial he might be supposed to 
entertain. 

After his professional visits ceased, complimentary ones com- 
mencied ; and so it happened that, while Aunt Dorothy was 
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hovering about Eva's bed and Mrs. Hesketh was holding confabs 
with the widow Coulson, Signer Ronchetti was hovering ronnd 
Lucy Hesketh, and making very desperate love indeed. 

How very ardent and impassioned were the glances which 
found their way through the gold-rimmed spectacles to Lucy's 
susceptible heart ; how very naturally the pressure of the waist 
was substituted for the pressure of the hand ; how very soon 
the enamoured ItaHan became assured that the heart of mia cava 
iMcia was all his own ! 

All his own ? Lucy had many conferences with the handsome 
Signer, but somehow she never felt it a part of duty to confide the 
unimportant episode of her courtship with Edwin Grove, or the 
amount of pique which stimulated the encouragement of his own 
suit. No ; rfie entered fully into the prevailing gossip — her 
rivalry with Bhoda Wearbank, when they were school-girls 
together at Miss Eobson*s establishment, and later for precedence 
in society (society is a gem with many facets) ; the haughty airs 
the poor foundling had given herself, looking down upon her 
actual superiors as if they were dirt beneath her feet ; the absurd 
partiality of Mr. Marsh and his friends (her own father and 
brother included), and the denoitement which she had always 
expected. No doubt the vile wretch belonged to people of the 
very lowest order. She had always said no good would come of 
her, and people would believe it now she was found oat. She 
asked the Signer's opinion whether they would transport the 
charity-girl or not when she was taken, but her dear 
Jacopo, though greatly interested, was not conversant with 
English law ; and though ** ver mush dolore he not know, he 
no doubt the infame woman get her desert — de bad pe-pol 
always do." 

No — though she conveyed to his willing ear every item of 
intelligence respecting the family at the Tower, which she could 
elicit from her communicative papa, not doubting that what so 
deeply interested her must equally interest her lover — though 
she narrated each step of the pursuit for Bhoda, and grew 
impatient when the detective failed to detect — she never said one 
word of the faithless swain who had deserted her and gone 
over to the enemy — not one word. 

Probably she was afraid of rousing the jealous fire which is 
supposed to form the chief ingredient of an Italian's composi- 
tion, and which seemed only to slumber in those very bright 
dark eyes behind the gold-rimmed glasses. 

The vacation was over. The detective had returned to Tpyn» 
and the Misses Eobson's pupils to their studies. Aunt Doroibv 
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was Irfill making herself useful at the Tower, where Guthbert 
and his wife had been received with a cordial welcome, and thero 
was no one to censure or advise Lucy, even supposing she had 
been amenable to advice. 

Betty, however, had a belief that that **furren chap 
wur te thick wi' Miss Lowcee,** and, with a shrewd suspicion 
her master had no knowledge of the love-making carried on 
under Mrs. Hesketh's very nose and behind his back, told him 
her suspicions. 

There was storm in the sky forthwith. His hatred of foreigners 
showed itself pretty conspicuously. In no very measured terms 
he forbade the admission of Signer Bonchetti into the house 
on any pretence, and said no child of his should have either 
Frenchman or Italian dangling after her. 

" The fellow may be an Italian brigand for aught I know." 

''I am sure Jacopo is nothing of the kind; he is the 
second son of Count Ugo Bonchetti, of Genoa, and will 
have a large fortune when his father dies," asserted Lucy, 
apologetically. 

** I don't believe one word of it," objected he ; ** that's the way 
those fellows, with their fine eyes and smooth tongues, and sham 
titles, come round such silly chits as you, setting your mouths 
watering for estates in the moon and titles to limacy. Count, 
indeed ! as much a count as I am a barber. And pray what 
does he come here for, now the lessons are over? I've no 
notion of throwing any more money away on crochets and 
quavers. It is quite time you learned to be useful. What 
have all Bhoda Wearbank's fine accomplishments done fot 
her ?" 

'* You don't mean to compare me to that hypocritical madam, 
I hope ? " asked Lucy, disdainfully. 

"Well, no, not exactly. You have not her remarkable 
attractions, but I trust, my girl, with all your pettishness and 
self-will, you have a better heart at bottom. I have heard 
you, hinny, say very spiteful things at times even of her, but 
I should be very sorry if I thought they were more than lip 
deep." 

Lucy never spoke, perhaps conscience was whispering and 
kept her silent. 

** No, Lucy, my bairn, I would disown you, cast you off at once, 
if that vain heart of yours was a well of vice and sin as deep 
and bitter as that of Marsh's niece. And now touching Signor 
Bonchetti. The fellow comes after you for money, take my word 
for it. It's pretty well known I shall have a good round sum to 
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give you, and he means to lay hold of it, or my name's not 
Hesketh. But, Lucy, mark my words, he shall never have a 
penny of mine, and you shall have no consent of mine to your 
marriage, even if he meant to marry, and was not merely m^ing 
a fool of you." 

Lucy's pocket-handkerchief was in request; she sohhed 
out — 

" It is very unkind of you, papa, to say such cruel things of 
Signer Ronchetti ; I am sure he never thought of your money, he 
has plenty of his own, and as for making a fool of me that he 
is not. I know he would he glad to marry me to-morrow, if I 
would only consent. And I don't see why you should ohject 
to him. Mamma admires him." 

" The deuce she does ; then prohahly she has already given 
her consent to this very desirable match, without consulting me, 
since she admires the gentleman so much." 

*' Well, she said she'd consider about it ; she did not appear 
to have any objection." 

" Look you, Lucy, I should be glad to see you married to 
any fair-sailing, straightforward Englishman, but let you fall 
into the hands of a hot-headed, jealous-pated, money-grasping 
foreigner, who rambles from place to place and earns his 
living by singing or squalling to gaping crowds, who has 
no recommendation to your favour besides his voice and 
bewhiskered face, I'll be hanged if I do ! And, mark yon. 
Miss Lucy, if I catch him within my doors again, I'll try 
what my crabstick can do towards the cure of love. I'll 
give his fine cloak such a dusting it never had before !" 

" Here comes mamma ! " exclaimed Lucy, gladly. 

"Does she ? Well, then, tell her what I say — and mind — I 
mean it." And ofi'went Mr. Hesketh, not caring for a scene 
with his wife in bis then excited state. 

The third day following her sire's denunciation of foreigners 
in the aggregate, and Signer Bonchetti individually, Lucy 
strayed towards the Bailey in time to prevent her new lover 
seelung her at home, and thereby coming within reach of the 
threatened crabstick. 

Oh, that her father, and not the inquisitive clerk, had 
stood at the office door and watched her as she went ! Oh, 
for the ancient portcullis to drop at her approach and 
bar her passage ! Oh, for a strip of orange peel upon the 
narrow flags, that she might trip and sprain an ankle on the 
kerbstone ! 

Oh, that the Misses Oaldclengh, nodding to her so familiarly. 
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from the confectioner's shop, had beckoned or called her in and 
kept her in close converse , but for half an hour ! 

Alas, the clerk peered after her, and made a mental memoran- 
dum, — the portcullis existed solely in antiquarian tomes, — ^it was 
the month for oranges, but the street was clean even by the 
theatre door, and the Misses Caldcleugh, preferring to gossip 
about rather than with her, stepped forward, and exchanging 
glances and conmients, followed her retreating figure not only 
with eyes but feet. 

One chance she had — one. Edwin Grove met her face to 
fiEtce! 

He flushed — stopped — extended his hand, would have spoken 
— but they were close to the Misses Eobson*s ; Signer Eonchetti 
was bowing a graceful adieu to the prim ladies; so Lucy, 
elevating her head, ignored Edwin's proffered hand and passed 
him in scornful silence, leaving him to digest his reception with 
what composure he could under the battery of the Misses 
Caldcleugh's quizzical glances. 

** He that will not when he may, 
When he will, is met with * nay,' " 

said the younger of these laughing damsels, archly, as the 
rebuffed surgeon, biting his lips and occupied with his own 
reflections, would have walked past them without recognition. 

Thus suddenly called to his senses, he raised his hat with a 
grim smile, growled out something which was meant to be civil 
and was not, then strode on out of hearing, inwardly anathe- 
matising all the petticoated race as the source of mischief and 
misery to man. He had seen the graceful ItaUan, and felt the 
full force of Miss Fanny Caldcleugh's well-worn couplet. 

Meanwhile Lucy and the Signer had met, he had lifted his 
glossy hat from his more glossy curls, smiled, and displayed 
a row of firm white teeth (suggestive of a bite), then with a 
word of interrogation, answered by one of acquiescence, he 
drew the lady's arm within his own, slipping the fastening 
cords of his cloak towards the shoulder for the purpose. 

Disregarding the three pairs of envious eyes which followed 
their movements, the two bent their steps down to the river- 
side, turning to the left towards the Count's Cottage. 

It was not a warm day for a walk, but it was at least 
dry; and lovers can supply their own caloric; at least so it 
is said. 

Lucy was in very low spirits, notwithstanding her temporary 
triumph over Edwin Grove ; and on being pressed for the cause, 
narrated the gist of her colloquy with her father, supplement- 
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ing it ^nth assnrances that he would never relent, and fears 
that the happy honrs with her dear Jacopo were at an end. 

Bat dear Jacopo wonld not see the matter in that gloomy 
light, he insisted that happiness for them was only dawning, 
and certainly was not dependent on the will of Mr. Hesketh. 

I refrain from giving the Signor's own words, since hroken 
English, however interesting from yonng lips to young ears, 
looks somewhat ridiculous on paper ; and there was nothing 
comic in either Signor Eonchetti's meaning or his manner. 

He urged Lucy to hecome his wife at once, and trust to 
obtain her father's forgiveness afterwards : insisted that Mr. 
Hesketh was anything but implacable ; that her mother was 
fftvourable and her aunt so genial, he was sure she would be 
a mediator between all parties. 

Then he spoke of the necessity he was under of leaving the 
locality, and journeying southward to fulfil engagements ; of the 
charm which had detained him spell-bound in an unprofitable 
neighbourhood, amongst people incapable of appreciating his 
peculiar gifts ; of the misery which must be his to resign her 
even for a time, of the thousand chances which might separate 
them if they parted now, and he seconded his plea with glances 
so eloquent and truthful, that Lucy's tears fell fast, the sad shake 
of the head which signified denisd terminated with a sigh, the 
sigh was followed by a look into Jacopo*s eyes, and then — 
she hesitated ; and when a woman hesitates we know what 
follows. 

There was something fierce in Jacopo's love-making, something 
fiery in his glances ; the clasp which welcomed her consent was 
more a savage recognition of possession than a lover's joyful 
embrace to crown betrothal. But Lucy, blind with pique and 
vanity, only saw ardent attachment — the fervid love of a passion- 
ate heart, before which the cold caresses and feeble flame of 
Edwin Grove's emotion sank into insignificance. 

" Jacopo's love is worth having," said she to herself, as she 
entered her chamber that night flushed and excited ; '' there is 
nothing tame and calculating about him,*' 

Then she sat down by her toilet-tablo, with the loosened braids 
of her hair hanging in listless hands, to wonder what Edwin 
would think when he heard she was married to some one else. 

Lucy had been sulky or moping for several days. All at once 
she brisked up wonderfully, and went singing about the house so 
merrily (or pertly), that Aunt Dorothy, who came home about 
that time, remarked she had never seen the canny bairn so light- 
hearted and cheerful before, it made her old heart glad. 
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The gladness soon tnmed to sorrow. February bronght more 
tears than fell from sky or clouds. 

Signer Bonchetti drove his light phaeton out of Durham for 
the last time. 

The foreign singing bird had flown, and Lucy Hesketh had 
flown with him ! 



CHAPTER XLVL 

BETAIilATION. 

The preceding days Lucy had employed in arranging her 
belongings in such order as she would wish them to be found, 
or to find them on her return ; her father's reception of the 
husband being an established certainty in her mind, notwithstand- 
ing his adverse declaration. 

She made a selection of essentials, which she crammed into a 
small leather bag, then wrote a letter to her father, and after tea 
slipped out unobserved, the black bag hidden in the folds of her 
long shepherd*s-plaid cloak, which bore a deep cape or mantilla. 

Once or twice, ere she gained Framwellgate bridge, she 
stopped, half inclined to turn back. 

A revulsion of feeling had come with the closing of the door 
behind her. Surely it never snapped so angrily before 1 

Suppose, after all, her father should not forgive her — he had 
been a kind father to her, she must acknowledge — ^was it right to 
steal away and marry against his wiU ? 

She paused, rested her bag on the seat in one of the 
recesses of the bridge, and stood looking over the parapet towards 
the water, even at the last moment wondering if she were throw- 
ing away a chance of Edwin Grove, and what would become of 
her if Jacopo, who was so jealous, should hear anything about 
him ? What if he should make a bad husband after her desertion 
of home for his sake ? 

But she never studied the chances against his marrying her at 
all. No doubt of his honour or fidelity crossed her mind. She 
was willing to marry one man with another's image jostling for 
place in her heart, was willing to deceive him with a mockery of 
first love, but no suspicion that lie could possibly deceive her rose 
in her breast. 

Untrue to him, and to herself ; of his truth she had no doubt. 

A rattling wheel, a stoppage, a light touch of a whip-handle 
on her shoulder — she was roused from her reverie, in less than 
three minutes was seated by her Jacopo's side, and rolling north- 
wards. 

Bound the comer into Millbumgate, down the hill, and up 
again along Framwellgate, on past Dr. Grove and Dr. Grove's 
tall house, which seemed to frown upon them, as Lucy sighed. 
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and Jacopo turned a fiery glance towards it — on, beyond the 
irregular line of houses — on to the open country — on past an 
open gate, whence a dim path crossed a broad meadow towards 
a sunken belt of forest trees and firs. 

By a strange coincidence both travellers turned their heads in 
that direction, and Lucy explained that in the hollow behind 
those trees lay the Grey Tower where Bhoda had played her 
pranks so recently. 

There was a savage gleam in the Signor*s eye, an angry force 
in the lash on his horse's quivering flanks, strongly at variance with 
the '' Ah, indeed !*' his sole acknowledgment of the information. 

Silence fell on both, they drove through the turnpike, on 
between straggling houses and pitmen's cottages, over the moor, 
pebbles and cinders flying beneath the horse's hoofs, the shadows 
of evening deepening into night — night overhead, night in the 
heart — on through Pityme, whose very name should have turned 
the travellers back. 

Plawsworth's scattered habitations loomed ghostlike in the 
gloom — the open door of a beerhouse, here and there, shot a ray 
of light athwart the roadway, or a reeling fellow right in the 
horse's track. Now and then a vehicle was driven cautiously 
past to avoid collision in the dark, and a cheery *^ good-night " 
or " gude-neet " challenged a response, but in the phaeton was 
silence most unnatural. 

Fear was creeping over Lucy, a presentiment of evil, a strange 
longing to return while return was possible, and at length the 
feeling grew into words. But Jacopo, recalled from his dreams, 
whatever they might be, laughed and kissed away her unshaped 
fears and fancies, and by the time Ghester-lc-Street was gained, her 
drooping spirits had revived. Here the lamps were lit, and a 
cigar — the horse baited — a glass of negus shared by the travel- 
lers, and on they whirled, leaving the old Eoman " city in the 
street " far behind. 

Jacopo was himself again, tender, loving, and respectful 
withal ; nor did the pair relapse into silence until tho wheels 
rattled over the pavement of Newcastle. 

At the Turf Hotel Jacopo drew rein ; an ostler touching a 
far- worn seal-skin cap, held the horse's head whilst the travellers 
alighted. With a whispered word of reassurance the Signer, 
carrying Lucy's leather bag, walked on to the bar, nodded 
familiarly to the barmaid, whom he saluted as '^ Bella, " and 
inquired for the landlord. 

The Signer was apparently no stranger to that individual, 
between whom and himself ensued a little jocular conversation, 
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followed by one of bneiness. A crisp bank-note changed hands 
in pajmient for long hire of horse, and man, and phaeton. 

** Shall I give you a receipt, Signer ? " 

** Non importa — no, I tank you, I am haste — ^buona notte — 
coom, mia cara." 

He once more lifted the bag, gave his arm to Lucy, dropped a 
chinlung fee into the hand of the obsequious ostler, but dedined 
the proffered aid in carrying his little luggage. He '* was not go 
far." 

By a somewhat circuitous route he led Lucy to the Neville, 
where supper, previously ordered, was prepared against their 
arrival. 

Here, at his request, the Signora was shown to a room to 
disrobe. Two heavy travelling trunks, a hat-box, and a smaD 
valise, lay there ready packed, and labelled '* Signer Bonchetti, 
passenger;" no more — no destination was appended. 

The hasty supper dispatched, a label ** Signora Ronchetti " 
attached to the leather bag, another bill paid, the luggage carried 
to the railway-station close at hand, and soon Lucy and JacopO 
were whirling over the iron road in a first-class carriage of mt 
mail train to York, her own identity lost. 

He had represented the impossibility of procuring a marriag^ 
licence in the diocese of Durham, where her father's name was 
well known, even supposing a clergyman could have been found 
to perform the ceremony. In York he had friends who could 
witness and attest the nuptials, which, to be binding, must be 
performed in a Catholic and Protestant church also. Lucy had 
objected to a marriage at the Registrar's, the new law then being 
even more unpopular amongst women than it is now. 

For many miles they were the only occupants of the carriage, 
and Lucy, feeling at last that she had launched on an unknown 
and dangerous sea, wept long and bitterly. 

At first her companion attempted to soothe her with promises 
and caresses, then waxed indignant at the insult levelled against 
his honour in shedding tears, as if she doubted him, and evinced 
so much displeasure, that Lucy had some difficulty in allaying 
his irritation. 

However, he had gained his point; there were no more tears. 

'* You had bettare vear thees, mia cara," said he, after a time, 
producing a wedding-ring, ** it will not look veil for me vife to 
hav no rings. You see it would be shames to take a young ladie 
not my vife to de albergo ; so, mia Lucia, I will put on dis leetle 
gold ring, for de sake of your good name, me love, and to make 
seem all right." 
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The words cut Lucy to the soul, gentle and tender as they 
were ; the kindly thoughtfulness and care of Jacopo for her good 
name told her it was forfeited, and she at his mercy — and the 
world's. 

As she shrank from the ring with a visible start and shudder, 
he added — 

** In von, two day, it vill be all right, mia cara — all right. 
You vill only be call your new name a day two before de time. 
I vill call you Miss Hesket if you mosh prefer — ^but it look 
bad, ver bad. I am tink for you, I love you too mosh to like see 
peoples look at mia Lucia ver strange. Coom, you bettare vear 
de ring.'- 

The ring was slipped on the maiden's unresisting finger, the 
hand kissed, and Lucy was assumed to be the Signer a Eonchetti. 
It is probable the Signer knew how much like a culprit she felt, 
he took so much pains to convince her all was for the best, and 
in the interest of her fair fame. 

It was very late when the train reached York. The heavy 
baggage was left in charge at the station — a porter, shouldering 
bag and valise, undertook to open the portals of an inn for the 
weary travellers, and the jaws of the Black Bull engulfed Lucy 
and her good name. 

While Lucy was led into a sitting-room, which might serve 
very well for an inn, but very ill for a home, and there divested 
of cloak and bonnet, the Signer followed the luggage up-stairs. 

After partaking of a biscuit and a glass of wine, the Signora, 
fatigued with her long journey, was shown to her dormitory, 
and the chamber-maid, with a hope that she would find everything 
comfortable, retired. 

Lucy, sleepy and yawning, proceeded to disrobe, but on 
taming to unlock her bag was surprised to see the valise by its 
side. 

" Dear me, that stupid boots has made a mistake. Jacopo will 
be sadly at a loss for his things in the morning," muttered she. 
** I suppose it would be safe if I put it outside. Perhaps I had 
better not, it may contain money. He will send if he requires it." 

Sleepy as she was, she said her prayers more earnestly than 
she had done for many years ; then, before extinguishing her light, 
would have locked her door, but there was no key, and no bolt. 

'' How provoking ! and in a strange place, too ; but I can put 
a chair against the door. I should be sure to hear, if it were 
moved.'* 

tt was done, and in five minutes Lucy was asleep, soundly 
asleep ; a peal of thunder would scarcely have awakened her. 
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*' Madame, madame, it is alinost ten o'clock ; the gentlenuui 
begs me to say he is waiting breakfast." 

*' Ten o'clock ! " Lucy sprang out of bed. *' Say I will be with 
him immediately." 

Ashamed to have overslept herself, she hurried to effect her 
toilet. 

Before the dressing-table she stood aghast. It was strewed 
with brushes, pomades, and perfumery, not hers, and on an 
adjoining chair Jacopo's vaUse lay unstrapped. The chair, too, 
was gone from the door. 

What could this mean ? 

She sank into a seat bewildered and confounded, the room 
seemed to swim round, her breath was almost gone, and tears 
were held back by amazement and indignation. 

*' How dared he intrude in my room whilst I slept. It was 
base and unmanly. I'll let him know ! " 

A second Hummons from the chamber-maid stimulated her move- 
ments, and soon she followed her guide to a smaller room than 
the one they had occupied the previous night. 

A spark of her mover's temper lit her eyes and tipped her 
tongue as she approached the breakfast-table, and demanded 
" by what right he had dared to intrude within her room ?" 

A significant glance at the waiter entering with a loaded tray 
imposed caution, and an equally significant pressure of the 
wedding ring as he took her hand to lead her to a seat was the 
only answer vouchsafed until they were alone. Then followed 
apologies and reasons harping on the same themes, necessity, 
appearances, regard for her, which rang in her ears with Mephis- 
tophelean mockery. Her reproaches of cruelty and want of 
proper respect were met by quiet disclaimers in deferential tones, 
yet every pacifying sentence was so couched it wounded like a 
thorn in a chaplet of roses. 

After many unavailing efforts to soothe and console her, 
Jacopo started from the breakfast-table, declaring he should be 
too late to procure a licence, and arrange for their wedding 
to-morrow, unless he made haste. 

More than two hours elapsed between his departure and return, 
hours spent by Lucy in meditations not over-flattering to her 
45elf-love. 

On his return with beaming face, and an assurance all was 
arranged satisfactorily, that his friend would meet them at the 
Minster, and that unless she overslept herself a second time, they 
would be united in the morning, and she his wife in fact as weU 
fts name, her confidence was restored. She was sorry for her 
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former suspicions, and tendered a kiss of peace. Then the pair 
saUied forth to saunter through the ancient city, as any couple 
of strangers might have done. 

The day passed, the night came dark and gloomy, with a 
drizzling rain ; hut that did not keep them within doors. The 
theatre was open^ and thither they went, the Signer intent on 
pleasing, Lucy on heing pleased. 

With a smile, and a promise she would not oversleep herself, 
she left him for the night, fall of hope for the morrow, and 
renewed f .ith in her dear Jacopo. 

From that dreamy semi-ohUvious state hetween sleeping and 
waking, she was roused to the consciousness that her door was 
opened, the chair removed, her candle relit. 

Jacopo was in the room, locking the door. 

She strove to move — to speak — her senses were alive, her limhs 
and voice enthralled. Deliberately the Signer walked to her 
bedside, the light of the two candles full upon his face. 

'' Lucy Hesketh," said a clear English voice, which made her 
heart leap up with terror, '.' do you know me? " 

Spectacles, moustache, whiskers, were gone, high stiff collar 
and stock torn away, and there, opposite to Lucy's staring eyes, 
stood Bhoda Wearbank, cold and vindictive. 

" Lucy Hesketh," iterated she, ** years ago you taunted me 
with words of cruel, malicious scorn, you afixed to me the brand 
of ignominious birth, loaded my unfortunate and unknown 
mother's name with opprobrium, and scoffed at me as a dependent 
on charity. I never forgot it — I never forgave it ! From that 
hour I resolved to repay you with full interest. Had my 
resolution faded out in absence, had my purpose faltered or 
wavered on my return home, you would have recalled me to the 
duty I owed to my dead mother and myself ; for never did you 
or your mother miss chance or opportunity to remind me I was 
base-bom and charity-bred. Your brother I despised, and hated 
in that he was your brother. I wound him round my finger, 
meant to break his heart — he is better than his kith and kin ; I 
am not sorry that I failed in that." 

The stern voice softened somewhat as this sentence left Bhoda*s 
lips ; but colder grew her tones, more rigid her stony face, as 
she told out her story of inflexible hatred to a Hstening ear and 
tortured heart. 

*' Until that fatal picnic I had no settled plan to punish you. 
Stung to the quick before, I was goaded then to madne:js, and 
vowed to be revenged in kind. You were jealous of your lover 
that day with little cause ; since, I have made cause in abun- 
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dance. I stole him from yon, and, as Signpr Bonchidtti, watched 
every phase of pique or jealousy your shallow mind revealed. I 
handed his written proposals over to you. Was not your 
passionate emotion a feast of revenge for me 9 for me, the 
daughter of a beggar or worse ? '* 

The last word hissed through her teeth like the breath of a 
serpent, and the venom was as potent. 

'< Worse — ^Miss Hesketh, Signora Bonchetti, do you com- 
nrehend ? worse ! You are that wobse now. Not with love, but 
hate, did Jacopo woo you — ^followed you for mionths working 
slowly to an end, to this Signor Bonchetti lured you from your 
home — and who shall prove that he did not? Willingly you 
came, assumed a name and ring to which you had no rigM, and 
who shall prove that marriage had been promised ? Yon have 
travelled together day and night, occupied the same chamber, 
and here he leaves you, defying you to prove that Signor Bon- 
chetti and Bhoda Wearbank are one. Ere this, slander ha^ 
whetted her teeth on your mother's name and yours, and those 
tooth-marks never die out. As you stung me, I have stung you, 
but deeper. You are supposed to have eloped with a man — even 
were it proved otherwise (as is impossible), vour wUl was good 
towards the gentleman — and that will stick like a burr. Signora 
Bonchetti, you will be late at the church to-morrow morning. 
You will oversleep yourself, I am afraid,'' was said with a bitter 
sneer, while Lucy, powerless to speak, was convulsed with 
agony. 

'' Here to-night, in this room," concluded the implacable foe, 
'* Bhoda Wearbank lays down her name for ever — Signor Bon- 
chetti parts with his to-morrow. I will make myself a better 
name in a new career, and drop the stigma of my birth for 
ever. Let it cleave to you a ' beggar, and worse.* I haye my 
revenge at last." 

Compelled to listen, unable to scream for help, Lucy's torture 
had been unfathomably excruciating, and, though a torpor was 
stealing over her faculties, she saw with an accession of pain 
Bhoda strip ojQT coat and vest, with a scornful laugh, and then 
came kindly obliviousness. The sun was high wh^n she awaiked 
to consciousness and dread. 

The valise, brushes, perfumery, remained — only the Signor 
was gone, only the deserted Signora left to struggle 9gpngt 
calumny and craft, and hide her head witti shame. 
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A FBESH SUBPBISE. 

SsvERAL days elapsed before Frank Raebum could be per- 
mitted to see his wife^ except during her slumbers, when he 
would stand and gaze upon her wistfully and remorsefully as at 
first, until warned by her rising eyelids to steal away. 

Cartloads of refuse dye-woods, procured &om the carpet factory 
by the river, were laid down on the open space between her humble 
room and the Tower. The horses were sent away, one only for 
emergencies being kept on the premises, and that one was removed 
from the stable beneath to one extemporised ; the carriage was 
left uncleaned and unused, lest the dashing of water and clatter 
of pails should disturb the tranquillity so essential to recovery. 
Beck and Martin went about their duties slowly and stealthily, as 
if free motion necessitated noise ; and when the former by chance 
broke into an involuntary whistle over his work, he checked 
himself instantly as if he were committing a crime. 

Even Towzer appeared to take his tone from the bipeds around 
him, and being released from durance with no stain on his 
character,, wagged his tail to express satisfaction, but never 
ventured on a bark, his instinct warning him against forbidden 
noise. 

Chanticleer's clarion had been silenced summarily on Dr. 
Grove's intimation to Nancy, " You had better put that bird in 
tLe pot, he may do your mistress good there ; strutting and 
crowing in the yard here he is only doing mischief. But mind, 
Nancy, you must boil him to rags, and afterwards reduce the 
bioth to a cup^. It will have to be given v^ith a teaspoon, 
and to be of service must be strong." 

Only the twittering robins were undisturbed, and their notes 
served more to mark the stillness than to break it. 

His restless, eager, and almost vindictive search after Ehoda 
kept Mr. Baebum, afoot or on horseback, continually in motion, 
and prevented him from wearing himself out in self-accusation. 
But in his nightly solitude he would muse, and think, and condemn 
himself. 

'' I was to blame for suffering Ehoda's presence here when 
convinced she was in love vnih me. Why should I have exposed 
my darling to the strong passions of that woman ? Had I no 

Y 
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sense ? Did not her eyes warn me ? Dolt that I was to think the 
danger past when Eva was my own. True, my heart was secure ; 
hut men have fallen into temptation hefore now, and I owed it to 
Rhoda herself to avoid her. I was weak to yield to Eva*s request, 
with a reason against Bhoda*s presence witUield from the guileless 
pleader. Poor Eva, I have used you hardly, cruelly. My 
unfounded jealousy has been your under-gaoler. Had I but been 
true to my faith in you, I should have broken through the 
fabulous chain of evidence. Martin doubted. Dr. Grove doubted ; 
only I ! — ^I, who should have trusted most ! I alone was hood- 
winked from the first! *' 

He groaned and tossed uneasily on his pillow, where he lay 
half dressed, as he had lain since the discovery of his wife ; ha 
precarious condition made him a watcher, though apart. 

** Oh," he muttered, half aloud, ** that I — ^with my mother's 
fate before me ; with my father's aimless wanderings, and life of 
unavaDing remorse as a beacon — should have surrendered to the 
promptings of jealousy ! Surely that insidious fiend could not 
have probed my heart to play upon its weakness from the first ! " 
He started up — ** I see it all ! I remember now, the duet my 
darling sang would have been remembered only through her 
tones, had not Rhoda struck the key-note of my jealous fears 
with the remark * Cuthbert's favourite ! ' Oh, I see it now ; she 
was afraid of Eva even then, and thrust ' Cuthbert's ' name as a 
wedge between us. I remember — I remember how she hammered 
the name suggestively into my jealous heart, until I was afraid 
even to declare my own attachment. But having won my 
guileless Eva — my pure white dove, I must have been a madman 
to cherish those old doubts, and bring as evidence against her 
trifles a true man should have discarded for ever. Desdemona 
never was more pure and chaste than she, yet I have been as black 
in jealous fury as the heathenish Moor. Poor, poor Eva, when 
not even thy husband could raise a voice in thy defence. My 
ill-used angel, if thy life be only spared, no human being shaU 
dare so much as breathe upon thy name. I will trust thee 
blindly, whatsoever phantasms should deceive my senses. Oh, 
Eva ! Eva ! how shall I make atonement?*' 

And so the nights would wax and wane, with intervals of 
slumber, and angry chafings and denunciations of Rhoda as the 
quest became ds^y more impotent. 

The first blush of dawn would find him ascending ihe wooden 
steps to the invalid's room, and as Mrs. Prosser's answers varied 
so did his countenance. 

" Thank you, sir, she is no worse; " or, **If I may be so bold 
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as think, Mrs. Baebnm is rayther better," woidd'send Viim down 
cheerful and hopeful. 

" The poor lady's not so well this morning, sir; she has been 
very low all night," would fill him with fears and gloomy fore- 
bo^gs, and a close observer might have seen his lips and brow 
contract with pain, and his head bow on his breast, as with folded 
arms and stooping shoulders he walked through paths they had 
trod happily together, not caring to confront Mr. Marsh with 
that tell-tale countenance. 

In short, the cry of his heart, day and night, was — Had I but 
trusted her, this had never been ; had I but been as active to 
prove her innocent as passive to believe her guilty, we had been 
re-united in a week ; had I not shut my ears against her name, 
and my heart against reflection, I should have learned to mistrust 
appearances, and to sift for facts. I had saved her then — ^not 
Hlled her. 

Miss Dorothy came like a ray of light to the self-tortured man. 
She shared Mrs. Prosser's charge, and could but report what she 
saw ; but the gentleness of her nature taught her gentleness in 
her mode of dealing with his anxieties. 

She combated Dr. Grove's dictum against his admission into 
the sick room, particularly when she observed that Eva's faintest 
moanings shaped only her husband's name. 

** My dear Miss Dorothy, we must be cautious; the slightest 
excitement would destroy our patient ; we must be cautious — 
besides, she is at present unconscious." 

" Then, Doctor, I should say there was less need of caution. 
The poor fellow is wearing himself to a shadow, and the canny 
bairn, day and night, night and day, murmurs, * Frank, Frank,' 
till my heart bleeds for her," and the good lady wiped a pair of 
very moist eyes. 

''Miss Dorothy, your humanity does you infinite credit, but dis- 
cretion must guide the heart in cases of this nature ; a sudden 
awakening of the senses, and a discovery of Frank by her side, 
might kill her. I say we must be cautious." 

** That's all very well. Doctor, as far as it goes ; but I do not 
think the poor bairn is altogether unconscious, she is pining for 
her husband more than for life ; the sight of him might be better 
than physic, and it is just possible to be too cautious,'* 

** Humph ! so I have discovered already ! Well, my dear 
friend, if you think you can prepare her, or provide against a 
shock, we will try your remedy. Mind, I am not sanguine of its 



success." 



Miss Dorothy, whispering to Eva, discovered that she was 
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not altogether insensible. She asked if there was anything she 
would like. *' Frank/* was the ahnost inaudible answer. Could 
she bear to see him ? ** Yes/' shaped the white lips, almost the 
first lucid word which had passed iiiem. 

Thereupon the kindly old maid promised, as she would have 
promised a child, that if she were better and patient she should see 
kim on the morrow, trusting that the hope would strengthen her 
lor the meeting. 

Prepared and fortified by the promise, she lay thin and white, 
with eyes and lips half closed, her tiny hand, from which the rings 
liad slipped, colourless as the coverlet on which it rested, when 
Frank lUebum, unshod, and with bated breath, approached the 
homble bed. He knelt down, took the wan fingers gently in 
his own, and murmured, " Eva, dear Eva, my wife," in tones, 
as low as a love whisper. 

The eyelids slowly unclosed, the dreamy eyes looked lovingly 
and languidly out ; the fingers clasped on his, the lips unclosed, 
he heard his name and bowed his head in thankfal prayer over 
the hand he held and kissed. 

Further speech was interdicted, and the interview terminated 
abruptly, signs of undue excitement being perceptible to good 
Aunt Dolly in tears on her patient's cyclases. 

How IVank Baebum kept his emotion under, or relieved his 
heart of ii» overflowing joy, was never known. He was seen 
to rush hastily to his own chamber, and the key was heard in 
the lock, but nothing more was seen of him for more tiban a 
couple of hours. 

From that day Eva's amendment was progressive. Frank sat 
by her pallet-bed daily, and soon had liberty of speech accorded. 

Mary Hesketh had gone long before Eva was conscious of her 
presence, but before Aunt Dorothy resigned her post, the patient 
had been carried in her husband's arms like a helpless infant to 
her own chamber in the Tower, thenceforth to be watched with 
a patient devotion which savoured as much of contrition as 
affection. 

Eva, all unconscious of her husband's jealous suspicions, re- 
garded each fresh attention as a proof only of his inexhaustible 
love, and garnered in her heart a store of gratitude to bless his 
after life. 

Her father, assisted by Frank and Martin to an easy chair by 
her side, gazed with brimming eyes on the daughter whose 
presence was to him as a resurrection from the dead. 

Too overpowered for speech, he held her feeble hand in his in 
thoughtful silence. Soon he grew familiarised with the £act of 
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her exist^^t), ^d loUg biefore her h^th '^ab sui&diehtly rienova- 
t<)d to permit her to join in conversation, his tongue was 
loosened, and his sati^action expressed more audibly tiian was 
allowable in a sick room. 

A finger on Frank's lip was, however, a Sufficient reminder, 
and the jest died in its birth. 

February brought a surjarise to the ToWot^ atid fresh motives 
for activity to Mr. Baebum. 

Aunt Dorothy had gcHie home from her gditle ministration at 
the Tower only to encounter fresh tribulation on her brother'li 
hearthstone. 

On the evening of Lucy's flight, as she quietly pushed h^ 
knitting pins through her large ball of Cotton preparatory to 
clearing away work for the entrance of supper, her own thoughts 
were echoed by her brother's question, — 

" Where is Lucy ? " 

" In her own room, I believe," she answered ; " the bairli 
spends more of her time there alone in the cold than I think gobd 
either for mind or body." 

*'I suppose she can please herself where she sits," thrust 
in Mrs. Hesketh, tartly; ''the company down-stairs is not so 
agreeable now, that we need wonder if she does prefer solitude 
in the cold. I can remember when she conmionly sat in the 
parlour with " 

''Yes, before that foreign scamp turned her head, and b^ 
hanged to him ! " intetrupted her husband, wilfully misttnder- 
standing his wife. " But it is iime she came to supper. Bett[f, 
call Miss Lucy down," said he to the domestic then coming in 
ttith the ale. 

" Miss Lowcee's nut in, sur, aw heerd th' dur sneck ahint heir 
suin efter tea. She's nut coom back yit." 

"Not come back, and after ten o'clock! A pretty time of 
night for a young lady to be out, unknown to her family. l)o 
you know where she is gone, DoUy ?" 

" No." 

"Do you, Maria?" 

" Not I ; she never thinks it worth while now to tell me where 
she is going, and I don't for my part believe she has gone out at 
all, since Miss Dorothea is not in the secret; She id the only 
confidante in this house, now" answered Mrd. Hesketh, 
spitefully. 

Taking no heed of the sneer. Aunt Dolly said to him, con- 
«iliatingly, " I'll go and see if she is up-stafrs, honey ; she never 
ean be out so late as this." 
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" If she is ont, I'll wager a sovereign she's with that sneaking 
Italian yon've been encouraging to " 

" I encourage ! Mr. HeE^eth/' cried his spouse, in answer to 
his glance as much as his words. *' I encourage ! Well, I like 
that. If I were you I would not be quite so ready to E^t my 
own sins to other people's shoulders. But, indeed, I do not see 
what there is sneaking about Signor Bonchetti. He is a very 
gentlemanly man, and quite as good as we are ; perhaps better. 
In his own country he is a nobleman : Lucy might go farther 
and fare worse." 

** Then let him carry his nobility back to his own country, 
and keep it there ; and as for Lucy, let her fare worse, for I'll be 
hanged if she shall have a penny of my money if she marries a 
beggarly fellow who cannot speak three words of plain English." 

** Eh, what's that, Dolly ? Not there, and a letter for me ?" 

It is impossible to describe the consternation in his counten- 
ance. Knife and fork dropped, his hands shook, his ruddy face 
purpled as he took the letter from his wondering sister's hands, 
and stared in blank amazement at the superscription with a 
boding portent of evil. 

Mrs. Hesketh's impatient curiosity overcame propriety. She 
snatched the unopened missive from his tremulous clasp and 
tore it open. 

Then ensued a scene in which so many feelings blent and 
mingled in disorder, the pen drops powerless. It was a scene of 
storm and recrimination, of anger conflicting with parental feel- 
ing, a scene too painful and too unpleasant to repeat in detail. 

Mrs. Hesketh's violence ended as usual. 

Miss Dorothea wept, but her tears fell for others only, and did 
not hinder her activity. She had loosened her brother's white 
neckerchief, collar and vest, sprinkled his face, and shaken him 
into speech and consciousness ; and whilst words of anger, grief, 
affection and indignation came huddling together thick and fast 
from his lips, she found time to shp out and send Betty for her 
counsellor, Dr. Grove. 

Dr. Grove from his own doorstep had observed the Signor 
drive past, noting the circumstance more from the presence of a 
muffled female in the vehicle than from any connection between 
his own thought and the driver. 

Lucy had not intimated the direction of their flight; the 
Doctor, however, supplied a clue. 

Mr. Hesketh was for an immediate pursuit, but it was then 
past midnight. Dr. Grove said his own horses were knocked up, 
or he would have lent his brougham. All the inns were closed. 
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Even at the Waterloo neither horse nor vehicle was to be obtained 
that night, and sorely against his will Mr. Hesketh was compelled 
to wait until the morrow. 

''Come home with me, Hesketh. Yon will only feed the 
gossips by hiring a trap from an inn. If you will wait until the 
morning, you can have mine. I will see my most urgent cases 
early, and join you in your search. You are scarcely cool enough 
to go by yourself. Besides, we shall have to inquire our route. 
I only know it to be northward, and at this hour we can make 
no inquiries, people are in bed." 

With an ill grace the poor old man, bowed down with grief and 
shame, consented ; and by ten in the morning they were on the road. 

At Pityme a man remembered exchanging a ' ' guld neet wi' 
a furriner chap as bed a lassie wiv him." At Plawsworth a pit- 
man, then scarcely sober, said he had been '' nigh o'errun by a 
horse o'emeet, an the chap es druv gi' me a cut wi' his whip and 
spoke soom dom'd gibberish or owther." 

So far their road was clear. Mr. Hesketh's mind ran on 
Gretna Green, a belief that the Signor was a fortune-hunter 
running away with Lucy for what money she might inherit 
having full possession of his mind. Dr. Grove assented to the 
possibility of the supposition, but felt incbned to hint that mar- 
riage was more desirable than probable. 

Nothing was said of Ned on either side, though he had a place 
in both their thoughts — one of gratulation, the other of condem- 
nation. 

At Chester-le- Street they learned that the phaeton had stopped 
there en route for Newcastle — that the gentleman had a cigar 
and a glass of negus. They also heard that the same phaeton, 
driven by a groom from the Turf Hotel, had for many months 
passed to and fro between Newcastle and Durham, but since 
Christmas the young foreigner had driven it himself, unaccom- 
panied by the servant-man. 

Driving straight to the Turf Hotel, the groom was interro- 
gated. He had been paid for silence during his term of service, 
but the service over, his obligation was over also— at least, a fee 
induced him so to think. 

He told that his wont had been to drive twice a week towards 
Durham, always stopping short on the North-road, where he got 
out, and Signor Ronchetti got in. "An theer," continued the 
man, " aw bed ta hing stravaigin ^^' fur mair than twee or three 
hours at a stritch, an manny a guid weetin aw gat i' th' rain 
waiting fur th' trap to coom back." 

* Strolling about. 
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<* Ah, to be sure, the Signor did drive into Durham alcme," 
qnoth the Doctor, pondering ; '* the North-road is a good length, 
my man. Did you always meet the Signor at the same place ?'* 

" Nut aVays. Ye see, soom tyems aw overtook him, an 
BOom tyems aw had ta wait ]" aw wur nivor te gang ayont the 
yett." 

** Beyond what gate ?" was the prompt interrogation. 

Mr. Hesketh showed signs of impatience, not seeing the 
connection between the inquiry and his lost daughter. 

<<Why, th' yett te th' meadow as lies atween that hanted 
Tower in t* hollow an' th' turnpike road. Yor sarten te ken th' 
place, an' ye coom fro Doorham." 

He did ken the place : one more question, and he had dime. 
** Why not pass the gate ?" 

** Aw sud hev missed th' Signor iv aw hed. He cam through 
t' yett, an a'ways walked oop t' road te meet ma. Aw nsed 
te walk th' horse as aw gat nigh till aw saw him on th* peth.** 

** That will do, my man. Saddle a good horse, whilst I write 
a note ; you shall have a sovereign for yourself if you deliver it 
at the Tower within an hour and a half — a couple if within the 
hour." 

'' What is the meaning of this ? What has Mr. Eaebnm to 
do with Lucy ? We shall miss her whilst waiting for him," 
asked Mr. Hesketh, impatiently. 

" I'll lose no time, my good friend — ^I am ahnost as anzions as 
yourself. It is my opinion — ^but I'll show you the note." It ran 
thus: — 

" Turf Hotel, Newcastie. 
" Deab Raeburn, 

** Lucy Hesketh has eloped with her singing-master. I am 
here with Hesketh on their trail. Follow with all speed. I 
believe Signor Eonchetti to be the accomplice of Rhoda Wear- 
bank. 

*' Verbum sap. sat, 

" Yours, &c., 

" J. E. Grove." 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

A BEGGAB, OB WOBSE. 

The landlord of the Turf conld afford no clue to the farther 
movements of the runaways. His hill had heen discharged in 
full. The Signer had heen most punctual in his pa3nnents. 
They had no luggage hut a small leather hag. He rememhered 
the Signer's refusal of a porter to carry it, on the ground that 
they had not far to go. 

Dr. Grove hit his nail and cogitated, hut to little purpose; the 
trail was lost. Not a lounger about the stables could remember 
more than the direction taken by the lady and gentleman. 

From irm to inn they went, from eo^h-offi<^ to coach-office, 
in prosecution of their inquiries, asked hucksters and orange- 
girls if they had observed such a young couple, either the pre- 
vious night or that day, and got hack to the Turf at £ve o'clock 
weary and dispirited, to find dinner spoiling aud Mr. Baehum 
pacing the carpet in stem impatience. 

He had suffered so deeply when his wife had, to aU appear- 
ance, fled with Cuthhert, that he could S3nnpathise with the 
distressed father, the more so that Dr. Grove's suspicions 
pointed, to a foul plot against the girl's honour rather than 
to marriage. 

The hasty meal ov^, the three issued from the Turf to pur- 
sue the search. 

*^ I should have gone straight to the Neville and the railway- 
station, hut thought I had better wait for you," whispered Dr. 
Grove to Mr. Baebum; ** besides, Hesketh is so wedded to his 
belief that Lucy has been lured away by a fortune-hunter, and 
nothing worse than a secret marriage is in the wind, I have been 
forced to humour him. Poor fellow, I fear there is a shock in 
store that will go hard with him." 

^' I fear so," echoed Mr. Baebum. 

Nothing was known at the Neville of a foreign gentleman and 
lady without luggage. 

The three were turning away when a dapper waiter, with a 
napkin over his arm, being interrogated as he was passing, 
stopped, considered, and then dubiously asked, — 

** Without luggage, did you say, gentlemen ?" 

'' Without other luggage than a leather bag." 
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'* A leather bag. Ah ! a gentleman in a cloak, lady in 
cloak also, — ^um — Signer Bonchetti did you say ? Wait 
one moment, gentlemen. Jane," this to a chambermaid 
crossing the upper end of the hall, ** what was the name 
on the luggage of the foreigner in spectacles who slept in 
No. 17 ?" 

** * Signer Bonchetti, Passenger,' on the large trunks, and 
Madame Bonchetti on the bag. I saw the gentleman write the 
labels. The lady was only here last evening," vouchsafed she, 
" I thought she seemed rather down like." 

" Had the Signor been long in the hotel ?" 

"A week or two, coming and going, sir; but he went away 
last night for good." 

** I hope it may be for good," muttered Dr. Grove. 

'* Did not the labels state whither they were bound ?" asked 
Mr. Baebum. 

''No, sir, that I noticed particular. But they went to the 
station close by. Thank you, sir." 

The station was in a commotion. There had been an accident 
on thci up-line, and all the officials were in an unusual state of 
bewilderment and excitement. 

At length it was ascertained by dint of queries, labial and 
metallic, in various departments, that two persons whose dress 
and luggage answered the descriptions given had gone on to York 
by a late train the previous night. 

** When is the next train for York ?" 

'* Not before morning, sir, if then ; there has been an accident 
within the last hour, and it is impossible to say how soon the 
line will be clear." 

Bhoda's fate hung on that accident. The tramway had been 
uptom, so the line was not open for traffic until the foUoTving noon. 

Mr. Baebum chafed inwardly at the delay even more 
than Mr. Hesketh, who had been lulled and soothed by 
the *' Madame Bonchetti," and whose love for his daughter, 
combining with his love of ease, inclined him to make 
the best of it, and accept the son-in-law if need be. 

Dr. Grove's patients had been consigned to a deputy. He had 
many qualms of conscience about remaining ; nevertiieless, he had 
a desire, amounting to a craving, to ascertain how far, if at all, 
Bhoda was implicated, and what degree of blame attached to 
the girl who might have been his son's wife had things turned 
out differently. 

The leisure was employed by the two in conmiunicating with 
home — ^Frank, to account for his absence and to soothe Eva. 
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At noon the next day the road was clear for traffic ; temporary 
irons being laid down for the purpose. (These matt^ers are 
managed with more expedition nowadays.) 

By three o'clock the impatient travellers reached York. Mach 
time was lost in questioning people who either did not, or would 
not, know anything. Day officials professed to have no cog- 
nisance of night traffic. At length, when patience was on 
the wane (li^. Hesketh in a state of despairing collapse), 
the night-porter, who had conducted the fugitives to the Black 
Ball, was found, and found in perfect possession of his 
memory. 

On to the Black Bull, Mr. Hesketh, through streets of frown- 
ing flint, to find your Lucy crushed by flints harder than those 
composing wall or pavement. 

There was this peculiarity in the bar of the Black Bull, that 
neither wall nor screen divided the sale counter from the bar 
parlour. One end had been set apart for customers, whose 
wont it was to sit, drink, smoke, read the paper, and discuss 
politics, trade, or agriculture, or any light matter of interest (a 
murder, for instance) which might turn up at the assizes. 

Before this solemn tribunal Lucy Hesketh had been arraigned, 
tried, and convicted of imposture and unnameable shamelessness. 

She had come there at midnight as a married woman, had 
remained two nights and a day with a man professing to be her 
husband, and when her paramour decamped, leaving the bill 
unpaid, had endeavoured to palm off on sensible people the 
absurd story that her companion was a woman, aud herself a 
virtuous girl. It was monstrous ! The vile hussy, to disgrace 
a respectable house with her presence ; it was like the assurance 
of these women, said the women-folk. 

" It's eneugh to mak' a parson swear," exclaimed the landlord, 
" and t' lass reckons t' get ower us wi' blathering.* Belike she 
thinks t' pay t' bill wi' draps o' salt watter, but ab knaw a trick 
warth two a' that. Nobbut aw ah thought she war an honest 
lass, ah'd bide till she could mak' her story good, but such a 
cock-and-bull story goes against all common sense, " and he 
looked round for the expected approbation of his customers. 

Nods, aud becks, and loud guffaws expressed a corresponding 
opinion. " Ah say, what ar't going t' do wi' t' lass, turn her 
out or tak' her up for swindlin' ? " asked a sagacious smoker in 
the chimney-comer. 

** Ah'm fair muddl'd about it ; if t'were na sa near t'edge o' 
darkt ah'd turn her out o' t' house, ah would." 

* Blubbermg. t Evening. 
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<< Hadn't ye better keep her here till ye ferfit it aht ?" asked 
one more kindly disposed. 

** An' wha's t' pay my bill an' nothing comes o' my ferretin'? " 

" D'ye think we're bound to keep such powse * as yon ill our 
house ?" interrogated the landlady. 

*' Suppose ye keep her till meam, an' then took her afbre a 
magistrate," suggested the former speaker. 
• *' More like send for a constable an' give t'lass in chnrgd for 
a wastrel," blurted out another. 

"Pretheh baud thy noise, ah'm not gaumlesst if ah 
am flummoxt.l Wha's to pay t' furriner's reckonin' if ah 
send—" 

"What is that?" the clear- voiced, decided question caused 
the landlord to turn and confront the speaker, one of three new 
comers, a resolute man, with stem purpose in his face. 

** Of what, and whom are you speaking? " again asked Mt. 
Baebum, the interloper, without impertinence, though with the 
air of one who had a right to ask. 

<< Why, sir, we are talking of a brazen-faced lass in our bes 
cham'er, who came hither wi' a furriner as bold as brass t'o^er 
neet, an' though she wore a weddin' ring an' called herself 
Madame Bunketty, turns out no better than she should be, now 
he's gawn an' lefk her in t' lurch." 

" You damned scoundrel, how dare you say " Mr, 

Hesketh's raised voice dropped, and his red face waned to "vdiite 
as a dreadful possibility crossed his mind, and he suffered him- 
self to be led away from the gaping crowd to a quiet room, 
where the landlord told his version of the story. 

As he proceeded, Mr. Hesketh seemed* bursting with over- 
mastering passion, but at the close of the incredulous narration, 
when Mr. Raebum's sudden exclamation, ** My God, that infa- 
mous woman again ! " startled them all, he groaned aloud, and 
sank into the nearest chair, too overcome for utterance. 

They found Lucy locked in her bed-room, her clothes huddled 
on shapelessly, her hair rough and disordered, her eyes red add 
swollen with weeping. She sat or crouched on the floor, with 
her head against the bed-foot, her Whole attitude bespeaking 
self-abasement and degradation. 

On their entrance she shuddered, but never raised her heud, 
doubtless thinking the creaking door a signal for fresh torment 
and persecution. She had learned Bhoda's lesson, ** a beggar, or 
worse," to the last letter. 

* Trash. t Silly— stupid. 

X Perplexed. 
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According to arrangement Dr. Ghrove alone advanced to address 

'< Miss Hesketh, I grieve to £bad you in this questionable con- 
dition." 

Her first impulse was to scream for joy at the sound of a 
friendly voice ; her next to bury her face in her hands aud 
coUapse with shame. How could she face Edwin's father^ 
branded as she was ? What could he think of her ?" 

" Miss Hesketh, — am I right in calling you Miss Hesketh T* 
he saw the wedding-ring. She made no reply but a sob. 
** Were you aware of the consequences of your rash step to those 
at home, when you fled from its shelter to the arms of a 
stranger? " 

She rocked herself to and fro in agony. It was Edwin's father 
s^pieaking to her very soul. 

" Did you think of the pain you inflicted on a good father, on 
a kjmd aujjit, on your mother aud all near to you, when you 
^jji^aodoned them for an adventurer whose faith and love were 
Vpi* untried?" 

Still speechless, sobbing, swaying to and fro as she sat in a 
ll^ap on tiie floor. 

" We have heard a strange story from the landlord of the inn. 
B^ow mnch of it is true or iaXm I am here to learn." 

She shivered at the ** we," seeing only the grave spare form 
of Dr. Grove ; as he ended she threw herself towards him with 
clasped bauds, crying piteously — 

<' Oh, Doctor ! Doctor ! I am not as bad as I seem ; indeed, 
indeed I am not. It was thoughtless and wicked to run away ; 
but Jacopo — ^no, Ehoda — oh ! Doctor, I was dreadfully deceived. 
I expected to be married ; indeed I did." 

** And you are not ? " 

'< No, Signer Bonchetti was no Signer after all« but only that 
dreadful Ehoda Wearbank in disguise," she gasped, recovering 
har self-control a little. 

The two by the door came a step or so forward, Mr. Baebum 
vniii difiGiculty restraining his companion. 

" Miss Lucy, this is not a very credible story. We can believe 
the Signer was in league with Miss Wearbank, but not in the 
personation. The Signer was giving lessons in Durham whilst 
she was living at the Tower. Can you explain this ?" 

** God help me, no !" 

Mr. Raebum, whispering "keep back" to the agitated Mr. 
Hesketh, came forward, aud oflering a hand to raise the still 
more abashed girl, said gently — 
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*< Miss Hesketh, rise. I am prepared to hear and believe your 
story, however strange. We also come prepared to restore yon 
to your friends, if restoration be possible." 

** Oh, sir, my father would not receive me ; I know he would 
not, and Edwin " 

** Leave my son out of the question, Miss Hesketh,*' said the 
Doctor, stiffly ; <* I cannot see what he has to do with the point 
at issue." 

(Oh, Dr. Grove ! men seldom do see the lever moving a woman's 
heart.) 

She shrank at the rebuke. What could Edwin have to do 
with her henceforth ? 

'* Doctor, the girl is as much to be pitied as blamed," said 
Frank to him in an undertone ; '* she has suffered quite enough 
from the coarse people downstairs without our adding to her 
pain." Then, turning to the drooping penitent, he added, " If 
you will be seated. Miss Hesketh, and relate your story as suc- 
cinctly as possible, we shall be better able to ju^e of its 
verity. Believe me, our disposition towards you is fax from 
unfriendly." 

Mr. Hesketh could restrain himself no longer. << Oh, 
Lucy ! Lucy ! " he rushed forward, while she stood speechless 

as a statue; "Lucy, you have broken your old father's ; 

oh, Lucy, my poor bairn ! I — ^I — oh, Lucy, God forgive 

you !" 

He sank into a chair, and she at his knees. — She was 
forgiven. 

Forgiveness grew out of the child's sorrow and his parental 
love. Guilt or innocence had no part in it. 

The father held the penitent in his arms and mingled his 
tears with hers. 

Mr. Baebum grew impatient. Time was flying and Rhoda 
with it. 

"Miss Hesketh," at length said he, " the landlord has told 
us a strange tale ; so strange as to be incredible to any bat those 
acquainted with the woman you inculpate. I of all men should 
be prepared to give you credence. If it be true, and you can 
enable me to trace out this flend incarnate, I shall be grateful to 
you for ever. I owe a duty to my wife, myself, and society to 
hunt down and bring her to justice. There will be time for tears 
hereafter ; we must act now. Proceed, and be brief, for time 
presses." 

Interrupted by sobs of shame (for all her pertness and self- 
sufficiency were gone), she told the story of Jacopo's wooing, the 
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pressure under which she consented to elope, the flight, the 
adoption of his name and the ring, the discovery in her chamber 
and Bhoda's revelation. 

Fitness of place or season is lost sight of in cases of extreme 
excitement, else that disordered chamber in the old inn was 
scarcely the place Lucy or Mr. Baebum would have chosen for 
her narration. Intrusion at such a critical juncture had been 
unthought of. 

There knelt Lucy by her father's side, her head bent low 
throughout. There Mr. Baebum stood, with folded arms, lips 
compressed, stem brows, and eyes like living fire. And there, 
the Doctor, leaning against a bed-post, with one hand over his 
mouth, the other down behind him, looked from beneath his 
penthouse brows, and as she told her tale, muttered from time to 
time, ** Cle\er, clever ; very clever, if true — as clever an invention, 
if not." 

When she came to to the culmination of Ilhoda*s disappearance, 
he whispered to Mr. Eaebum, *' Ingenious this, if a fabrication 
to screen herself, aud I think I should need some tangible proof 
before I was deluded by it. What say you ?" 

" I beUeve every syllable." 

** Ah ! you always were more credulous than I. These two 
girls are old enemies." 

" And Khoda a dangerous and unforgiving one." 

** Miss Lucy, has the Signor — or Miss Wearbank left nothing 
behind to trace identity and prove your statement. Trust me, 
our Durham friends will doubt the masquerade unless attested 
by something stronger than bare assertion." 

Lucy shivered. '* I cannot tell; I have been too distressed 
and harassed to think of looking. If you will leave the room 
sirs, I will examine it." 

They left her to her task. Over and over she turned every 
article in the valise ; there was nothing peculiar to a lady. The 
room was ransacked, the bed. On the floor beneath the valance 
was the discoloured cork of a small phial. That was not much, 
yet she secured it. 

Proceeding to the washstand to remove the dust from her 
hands, and the tear-stains from her face, she found soapy water 
in the bowl and a ring of value. 

It had slipped from Bhoda*s finger unawares. It was her 
own condemnation — her victim's reprieve. Mr. Eaebum knew 
it well ; it had been his own gift on his wedding-day. 

Dr. Grove smelt at the cork, tried it on his tongue, and after 
one or two ''Humphs," muttered, *' Where did that woman 
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learn this ? I'd give something to know. A dangerous weapon 
in an nnscmpulous woman's hand. A drop too much had cost 
the gu'l's life." 
Ask your own son, Dr. Grove ; perhaps he may enlighten yon. 



CHAPTEB XUX. 

EAB8 FROM A FULL SHEAF. 

The innkeeper's claim was satisfied ; and a hint was given that <' if 
all rogues were well whipped, there would be sore backs under 
many good coats supposed to hold Christian men.'* 

The ** wastrel " did not go before a magistrate, but pro tempore 
to Newcastle under Dr. Grove's care, there to await her father's 
return. 

He and Frank Eaebum, bent on capturing and punishing 
Ehoda, who had wrought so much evil to both, had left all other 
matters in the Doctor's hands. 

Ah, Mr. Raebum, there are no telegraph wires to set in 
motion ; the first to start is pretty sure to keep in advance. You 
are late — too late. 

Frank, willing to believe aught that impb'cated !^oda, and 
confirmed in his belief by the attesting ring, set off to the railway 
station, taking the *' left luggage " as his starting point. It had 
been reclaimed early in the morning by the person who left it, a 
foreigner in gold spectacles and a handsome cloak. 

The same foreigner, easily identified, had taken a first-class 
ticket to Hull ; had seen his own luggage into the van ; had 
taken a hat-box and a parcel into t^e carriage with him ; was the 
only person in the compartment. The incorruptible guard could, 
perhaps, have told why. 

The trail was open — nothing clearer. He would have the 
woman now and pay her back in full. 

Stop, Frank Baebum, you did not see the upper labels torn 
from the luggage, nor the under ones left there with another 
name than Bonchetti or Wearbank upon them. You did not see 
the rapid transformation of the Signor as the train hurried ou its 
iron path. 

You did not see the trousers unstrapped and rolled up to the 
knees, revealing woman's shoes (worn provisionally), nor yet the 
dress unfolded from the paper parcel, nor the diawl and bonnet dis- 
interred from the depths of the hat-box (shawls and dresses were 
smaller and of less bulk than in these days) ; nor did you see the 
cloak crushed into the small box endangering the strap, nor yet 
the whiskers and moustache sent fluttering through the window, 
with a collar and stock, to scare with visions of mischance the 
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next ploughboy who should pass ; nor did you see the toilet in 
that impromptu dressing-room, the re- arrangement of curls and 
black hair, nor the elegant lady who sat triumphantly there when 
the Signor was dead and buried. 

Equally hidden from your ken was the Miss Talbot who paced 
the Hull platform, awaiting the arrival of her friend, the lady 
who rose from the Signer's tomb. 

No mesmeric trance revealed the name on the travelling trunks 
as the porters hauled them forth, and a coachman struggled to 
place them on the hackney vehicle's top. Not a whisper told 
that Bhoda was nearing the docks, was stepping wiih. her one 
school friend on an Antwerp steamer, en route for Milan, with a 
new life before her in a foreign land. 

Little did you dream, Frank Eaeburn, when you struck the 
trail, and were so sanguine, that it would be lost so soon ; or that 
even then the fearless, indomitable Khoda, fierce, vindictive, and 
unconquerable, no longer a heroine but a victim, had succumbed 
to sea sickness, as she lay in her narrow berth tossing on the 
German Ocean. 

Once more she had escaped him, and once more he tasked 
human ingenuity to track her steps. Woe betide her if ever they 
should chance to meet ! 

Ehoda had skilfully eluded human justice, and went her way 
elated, but who could say where Divine justice might begin or 
end ! 



1* 



The scythe of Time has mowed down seven years' harvests. 
Let us reckon up the sheaves in one of his many gamers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hesketh have long been separated : their final 
quarrel being over Lucy, unfortunate Lucy. 

The mother refused to receive or countenance her disgraced 
child, utterly ignoring her own encouragement of the Italian, 
throwing the onus on Mr. Hesketh and Aunt Dorothea, who, she 
maintained, had contrived to ruin the girl between them. 

The father, seconded by his tender-hearted sister, as obstinately 
declared he would not make bad worse by shutting his doors 
against his own child, whose greatest misfortune had been a bad 
mother. 

If Miss Wearbank had been kind enough to run away with 
his wife instead of Lucy, he would have let her go with all his 
heart, and have been thankful for the relief. 

Whereupon arose a final quarrel, not a mere squabble ; they 
parted, and Mrs. Hesketh retired to the congenial atmosphere 
of a Scarborough boarding-house, beyond the reach of Mrs. 
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Conlson*s good-natured tongue. Then Lucy returned home, 
penitent and self-abased, but wonderfully improved thereby. 

Indeed, as years stole on. Dr. Grove was more than once heard 
to say Ned might do worse than marry Lucy Hesketh. 

True, the gossips had made free with her name, but the ring 
lefk by Bhoda in the wash-basin, and the cork which Dr. Grove 
fitted to the phial before he left the hotel, were sufficient to prove 
her truth to all right-minded people. Still it was affirmed her 
elopement was voluntai'y, the expectation of marriage uncor- 
roborated ; but those who best knew Ehoda's arts, her subtle 
and vindictive spirit, could find charitable excuses even for that. 

Edwin Grove's conscience was not altogether clear. He had 
not been as steadfast to his first troth as he might have been ; 
no one knew better than he the potency of Rhoda's voice and 
wiles, and as he had made more than once the valuable discovery 
that love was not always to be had for the asking, he made 
overtures of reconciliation when Lucy returned from a two years* 
voyage with Cuthbert and his wife ; and Lucy shyly, but thank- 
fully, welcomed him back. 

Dr. Grove, firm and straight-backed as ever, remained a 
widower, not altogether with his own consent. He had cast an 
approving eye upon Aunt Dorothea from the first, but his old 
habit of over-caution clung to him. He watched and waited, and 
waited and watched, not only to make sure of his prize, but to be 
sure she was a prize, and when convinced she was a treasure for 
any man, dehberately proposed. 

Whatever Aunt Dorothea said on the occasion never transpired ; 
gentle and considerate it was sure to be, even though a negative ; 
and so the Doctor regarded it, remaining to the last her firm 
friend, the gossips being none the wiser, and Lucy no loser. 

Mr. Marsh never went back to South Street. He and his old 
servants remained at the Tower, which underwent considerable 
enlargement towards the hill, to provide extra accommodation 
for an ample household and a young family. 

Over the former Martin aud Nancy held dominion undisputed. 
They had truly earned their position as ''good and faithful 
servants," and if they had a tendency to regard their young 
mistress as a ''bairn," it was a weakness to be cherished, not 
rebuked. She owed life, and love, and happiness to their 
shrewdness, zeal, and promptitude. 

Eva was Lady Baebum ; Frank's long kept secret, revealed 
when first her proud husband led her forth a convalescent one 
bright spring day, was simply the prosecution of his claim to 
a dormant baronetcy. He had returned, flushed with success, 
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to find all which made rank or life desirable gone, torn from 
him ; but then, under the shadow of the budding trees, wi& 
renewed hope, and love intensified, he gazed upon her returning 
loveliness, and saluted her as *' Lady Baebum." 

She was somewhat less sprightly and frolicsome than of yore, 
and ill-natured people said that her title had made her proud ; 
but they knew nothing of Eva's heart. 

Sir Francis himself would have been better pleased had she 
evinced more satisfaction at the '* My Lady," which palpably 
irked her, or had she more readily taken her appointed place in 
the society he deemed her so fitted to grace. 

He longed to show the world the jewel he possessed. She 
preferred a stroll with him, a romp on the lawn vnth her father 
and her little ones, or a visit to her old pensioners, to the most 
stately drawing-room, in which she ever shrank to nothingness. 

Town life distracted her, but at home or in Raebum Village, 
seconding her husband's active benevolence, she was in her trne 
element, and so Sir Francis was compelled to confess. 

He had not been idle. His active co-operation had been given 
to the Act by which the Legislature prohibited female labour in 
mines. He repudiated the old system of paying by deputy in a 
beer-house; discountenanced cock-fighting, dog-fighting, and 
cuddy-racing ; supplied a reading-room vnth books and a school- 
room with a teacher ; encouraged lectures on practical subjects ; 
protested against the iniquity of resigning to inexperienced boys 
— mere medical apprentices — the charge of hundreds of human 
lives; took care that no deficient water supply should be an 
excuse for dirt or disorder ; provided against the accumulation of 
filth and garbage in the street ; and saw that the Wesleyan and 
Kanter were not left to labour by themselves in the spiritual field, 
but were supplemented by an offshoot from the Established 
Church. 

These well-directed efforts had borne fruit : intelligence made 
way : rags, dirt, drunkenness, and inhumanity slowly shrank into 
comers or died a natural death. Yet, notwithstanding all that 
the seven years had accomplished, there was still work for Sir 
Francis, and for his son after him. 



CHAPTER L. 

THE FALL OF THE CURTAIN. 

In spite of her reluctance, Sir Francis bore his wife to Town 
occasionally during the season, and when their eldest boy, 
Frank, was a curly -headed urchin some six years old, he 
accompanied them on a special occasion — an occasion he 
remembers to this day. 

Captain Hesketh, part owner of the vessel he commanded, 
had put into the port of London ; Edwin Grove made it the 
excuse for a wedding trip, Sir Fraacis and Lady Baebum timing 
their annual visit to join the party. 

Eva's countenance, and that of Mary, had done much to ele- 
vate Lucy, not only mentally and morally, hut in EdYsrin's good 
opinion ; and on the whole their marriage commenced with as 
promising an augury for happiness as falls to the lot of ordinary 
couples. Lucy's discipline had been sharp and severe; Mr. 
Edwin's potion not over palatable. 

Social intercourse was varied by public entertainments and 
amusements. The young Queen held a drawing-room, and Eva, 
who had been ** presented" three years previously, complied with 
her husband's wish to attend, although her liking for state and 
ceremony was not greater than in her girlhood. Lucy was not 
so changed that the consequent ** shopping " was uncongenial to 
her ; but envy had died out, and when she and Mary watched 
Lady Baebum, in a robe of azure satin enriched with pearls, on 
her way towards the carriage, leaning on the arm of Sir Francis, 
they united with her husband in i^e unspoken thought *' her 
loveliness increases !" 

The exigencies of his profession called the bridegroom home 
at an early day. Yet before their departure a party was arranged 
for the opera. A new cantatrice, who had long been the delight 
of continental cities, was driving the London musical world to 
the verge of lunacy ; and curiosity, if nothing more, impelled the 
friends to spend their last evening together in witnessing the 
wonder, who was pronounced equally great whether as actress or 
vocalist. 

Portraits of Madlle. Adele Merone graced the windows of 
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mnsic-shops, differing in feature and expression with the character 
poortrayed and the skill of the artist. 

Oritics and cliques extolled her talent, rivals depreciated her, 
managers were driven to despair. Her wit, her beauty, her 
carriage were themes for pen and press ; bouquets, with jewels in 
their midst, were showered in her path ; courtly gallants hovered 
in her train ; lordlings laid their coronets at her feet, and offers, 
whose lightest suggestion was degradation, swarmed like homete 
around her. 

A rumour was afloat that an English peer, who, infatuated by 
the siren, had followed her from city to city, to bask in her 
loveliness, and dare repeated rejection, had been accepted sud- 
denly ; that he had offered fabulous sums to cancel her engage- 
ment with the management ; that the stage would give a 
viscountess to the peerage, the opera lose its sweetest melodist. 

The very difficulty to obtain tickets in all probabiHty stimn- 
ated the desire to procure them ; but it also operated against 
little Frank's desire to be of the party. " Operas are not for 
little boys," said mamma. 

** You would not understand a word, Franky," added papa. 

<* I'm afraid there will be more than Franky in that predica- 
ment," laughed out Captain Hesketh. '^ If that is to stand as an 
argument, Mary and I have no more ears for the opera than he. 
How do you feel, Edwin ? " 

" Equally disqualified.*' 

Mamma smiled. Frank sidled up to papa, put a little soft 
hand within his, and looked up coaxingly, with Eva's eyes, 
saying, " I can see, papa, if I cannot understand." 

Papa was won over ; Eva made a feeble resistance, arguing 
against late hours ; but masculine voices carried the day, and 
Master Eaebum found himself, in white troilsers and a dark blue 
velvet tunic, glorious with braid and buttons, the following 
evening at his mother's knee, in front of their box, staring with 
all a child's wonder at the circle of chandeliers, the boxes rising 
tier above tier, the long row of flaring foot-lights, and the large 
dusty green curtain which seemed to hide a mystery from curious 
eyes. 

The overture to ** Norma " began, overpowering the rustling 
of dresses, the murmur of voices, the shuffling of feet, as new- 
comers took their places. As its last vibration died away the 
curtain slowly rose ; a group of white-robed druids drew nearer 
to the foot-lights to inaugurate their mystic rites with a solemn 
chorus. 

Then at the head of a long procession, side by side with the 
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arch-dmid, walked the glorious cantatrice, Madlle. Merone, the 
priestess Norma ! 

A burst of spontaneous applause rang through the house — 
such a reception only accorded to a wonder or a favourite — and 
was acknowledged by the slightest of slight inclinations of the 
head. Madlle. Merone, imbued with the spirit of her part, 
would not descend to recognise more palpably the enthusiastic 
greeting of her audience. 

Amidst the applause a stir in any one direction would have 
been unheard ; but when the audience, hushed to breathless atten- 
tion, and the magnificent voice of the Norma swelled to the roof 
and floated like a melodious vapour to every rift and crevice, 
an unusual commotion in one of the side-boxes, preceded by a 
sharp exclamation, palpably attracted and annoyed the listening 
auditory. 

A low **hush-sh" evinced the general displeasure; glasses 
were levelled at the o£fending party ; an aristocratic man in the 
opposite stage-box demanded " silence " in peremptory tones. 

And there was silence. Norma's voice stopped on a half-note ; 
her face white as ashes beneath the rouge. 
There had been a mutual recognition ! 

Years of triumph were annihilated in an instant ; the wreath 
of victory dropped its blighted leaves ; a pall woven by jealousy 
and revenge, in the long past, fell like doom over the priestess 
Norma ; scorn and shame pointed their mocking fingers in her 
face, and there* she stood appalled. 

One moment only. Gathering up strength, as with an agonis- 
ing grip, the Bhoda of old time hurled a glance of hatred and 
defiance on her self-elected foes, and with a signal to the orchestra 
resumed her interrupted theme, unfalteringly, surpassingly grand ; 
mistress of herself and of her art. 

The audience, blissfully ignorant, kindly misinterpreted her 
glance, and expressed their approbation as heartily as so snb- 
limed an audience might ; with just the suggestion of a hiss to 
mark aversion to interruption. 

What, then, had Bhoda seen ? She had not heard one of the 
ejaculations which claimed acquaintance with Madlle. Merone 
by a more familiar name: nor had she seen the eager heads 
bent forward to assure the fact of her identity, nor the fist move- 
ments of the excited group ; her attention was attracted too late 
for that. 

But at one sweep her eyes took in, as only experienced stage 
eyes can, the full force of all that box contained, in combination 
and relation, individually and united. Lucy, whom she had left 
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to shame, was there, a bride, as her garb betokened, there, side 
by side with Eva and Mary, the pure in thought and deed, 
who had upheld her against the world ? There, with Edwin 
Grove's hand pressed on her bare shoulder in the eagerness of 
the moment, as only a husband's hand dare rest. She had 
separated them, rejected him, and there they were ! — husband 
and wife. 

There, too, Cuthbert and Mary. Well, she had no deep hate 
to spare for them. 

But there, there, to blast her jealous sight, a fair-haired boy 
looked dovm upon her with Eva's eyes and winning smile, but 
Raebum stamped upon the nose and brow. Their child, Frank 
Baebum's son ! Had his throat been in her grip she could have 
strangled him ! 

She saw the beseechingly upturned face of Eva, her entreating 
hand upon her husband's arm, but she also saw the same fierce 
resolution in Frank's bearing and expression she had vntnessed 
at their last stormy interview. She had not forgiven, nor had 
he! 

Between the acts two cards were handed to the prima donna, 
who had that night surpassed herself, ** Sir Francis Baebum, "^ 
'* Captain Hesketh. " She crushed the bits of pasteboard in her 
hand. 

** I am fatigued — I cannot see them," was her haughty answer 
to the messenger. 

**The gentlemen are most desirous to speak with you," said 
the messenger, returning. 

" I am not at liberty. I cannot be disturbed." 

The messenger went back. 

** Who are those persons, Adele, so pertinaciously requiring an 
interview ?" inquired Viscount Greville, her accepted adorer (the 
same who had demanded ** silence " from the stage-box). 

** Oh ! a rejected admirer of mine and his friend, whom I hap- 
pened to meet years ago on the Continent. Were I to receive 
all the fellows who send in cards, I should have no leisure for 
study or duty ; and now, my lord, I owe it to you to be more 
than ever circumspect." 

Before his lordship could acknowledge the delicate compli- 
ment, the messenger again entered the green-room. 

** The gents will not go away, mademoiselle ; they insist on 
seeing you ; and one of them looks as if he meant it, too. He 
told me to give you this," handing another card, on which were 
pencilled a few hasty lines. 

She tore the pasteboard into tatters. 
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*'I can see no strangers here. One word is as good a& 
twenty/' and her breati[i came and went with a pant, as she 
struggled to keep her passion down, her terror out of sight. 

** Shall I, my Adele, see these impertinent intruders for you ? 
I should be delighted to save you from annoyance," 

** No, no. Betum to your box, there's a good creature. I 
am in no mood to see anyone — not even you. The interruption 
to-night has quite discomposed me. Do leave me, or I will not 
— ^there's the call-boy. I must go." 

This colloquy had been carried on at one end of the green- 
room, whilst oiher members of the company came and went, or 
sauntered to and fro, adjusting a wig or a robe before the look- 
ing-glass, humming snatches of their parts, bickering with each 
other, or cMnplimenting in words like daggers. 

The great songstress, courted and envied, held aloof haughtily 
even now. With her whole soul writhing in indescribable 
pain, with a thousand conflicting emotions struggling for the 
mastery, with shame before her, conscience behmd, ambition 
underfoot, she answered to the call — ^no Mdlle. Adele Merone, 
but Ehoda in her heart, Norma in dress and bearing. 

Who, that gazed and listened with eyes and ears entranced to 
that charmed voice, dreamed that from her own struggling soul 
were torn the emotions of the ideal Norma ? Who, in the final 
chorus round the devoted priestess, heard the requiem of the 
singer ? 

Only the previous week had the " Court Journal " startled 
her with Lady Francis Eaebum's name and costume amongst 
others at the drawing-room. The Viscount had an eye for 
beauty, and he had extolled the fair lady in azure and pearl. To 
that he owed his acceptance. 

Lauded as she was, great as her musical fame, wealthy as her 
art had made her, she was stung to find that Eva entered society 
from which she was excluded. To be Mrs. Eaebum had been 
her own highest dream. Eva, supplanting her in love, had sup- 
planted her in life — Lady Raebum ! Viscountess Greville would 
precede my Lady Eaebum. The child of the '^ beggar " should 
rank higher than her rival ; and so, without an atom of love for 
the man, she promised to marry the mfatuated peer. 

Lapse of tie had broughtlSaginary security, no thought that 
past misdeeds would track her now had shadowed her ambitious 
future. She had buried Rhoda seven years back ; could others 
have embalmed the memory so long ? 

She who had been stuns; to the quick by a school-fidrl's taunt, 
she who had nursed revlnge for fancied sUgfat, shI who had 
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waited years to crown with crime the jealousy and hate bom of 
imaginary wrong — surely she might have given an injured man 
credit for bitter feelings far more natural. But others* wrongs 
she had not seen, her own obscured them. 

From forgetful security she had been that night aroused, her 
sin had found her out, her every scheme had been a failure ; her 
last refuge, marriage under a changed name, was at the mercy of 
her former victims. Eva looked gentle and forgiving, but in the 
face of Sir Francis she read a fateful volume — deep, stem deter- 
mination to have justice meted out. Mosaic justice. Justice 
on one who had wronged the being dearer than himself, and 
caused him to echo that wrong in his own unjust suspicions. 

Oh ! the intensity of love for his young wife that face of wrath 
disclosed ! It tortured her to think of it. But she would brave 
it out, evade him, or deny her own identity and scorn his 
threats. 

Surging through mind and brain, in a tumultuous flood of 
incoherent thought and passion, all emotions of her life seemed 
to conmiingle and threaten to overwhelm her reason. Yet 
her indomitable will rose above all ; she vowed to conquer fate. 
With rising pulse she noted the anxious looks and whisperings 
of Eva and Mary as their husbands' absence was prolonged, and 
felt the dogged pertinacity it boded. 

Yet her voice rose clear and full ; not one false note betokened 
the strife within, not a gesture told the woman had passions and 
feelings apart &om the actress. 

The effort was Titanic, it carried her to the climax of the last 
scene, might have carried her through ; but a change of position 
almost at the last moment revealed Sir Francis, with folded arms 
and compressed lips, waiting at the opposite wing ; with 
Cuthbert, flushed, restless, and impatient, close beside lum. 

Her ovm revengeful spirit was interpreter for them ; they 
had hunted her down, brought her to bay at last ; her fortune 
had deserted her, there was no escape now, no vanishing by an 
nnwatched door, no avoiding accusation or the Viscount's 
presence. He was shaking hands with Sir Francis at the wing ; 
shame, exposure, infamy, these awaited her as certainly as the 
plaudits of the admiring crowds before her ! 

Wrought to a pitch of intense excitement, she personated 
Norma grandly, magniflcently to the last. But the mental and 
physical strain had been too great. With the final notes of liquid 
melody came bubbling up a crimson stream in quick continuous 
flow and checked her utterance. Ehoda's fierce passions had 
overmastered her, a blood vessel was ruptured. 
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Bouquets and the green curtain fell together, but no " Norma " 
responded smilingly to the enthusiastic '* call." 

In Mdlle. Merone's own dressing-room, surrounded by all 
the paraphernalia of her profession, paint and powder, rouge-pot 
and hare's-foot, tiring-pins and opera scores, bouquets and 
billet-doux, satin shoes and stage coronets, bottled stout and 
sparkling jewels, costumes for the night and street attire for the 
day, Ehoda lay, purpling Norma' s robe with every gasping 
breath. 

Love was there-^for on Lord Greville's breast her head was 
piUowed, his arm surrounded her. Friendship was there— in 
her companion Miss Talbot. Skill was there — for Edwin Grove, 
hastily summoned,* strove to stanch the hasmorrhage, and the 
Viscount's own physician gave his aid. Compassion, too, was 
there, and Charity ; for Eva and her friends had followed Edwin's 
steps ; and Eva saw before her not the murderess bent on her 
destruction, but the Bhoda she had loved, ghastly in her paint, 
and dying. 

All wrath, all animosity, whether in the heart of Sir Francis, 
or Cuthbert, or Lucy, faded out in the dread presence of the 
coming King. 

Eva, wilJi trembling Franky clinging to her skirts, knelt at 
Ehoda's side, assuring her of forgiveness long accorded, praying 
and hoping she had as long repented of the evil done. 

That was no time to ask for explanation ; but the Yiscount 
looked amazed, and well he might. Bhoda's name and Ehoda's 
life were mysteries to him. 

Yinegar, sulphuric acid, all remedies attainable had been 
employed; but nothing stayed the welling of that ruddy 
fountain. Eemoval was impossible — quiet imperative, and that 
could not be had. There was a hush within the room ; the 
noise and bustle and activity of the theatre seemed subdued 
to a **hum;" but the quiet of the soul was wanting; the 
tumult was in Bhoda's heart, and baffled the physician. 

Despite commands, she strove for speech. Her eye had singled 
Eaebum out and drawn him forward. 

" I thought you came to crush me," she gasped out. 

** To interrogate, not prosecute. Eva had successfully pleaded 
for mercy, and not justice, years ago. If your sight rekindled 
ire, her gentle influence subdued it." 

" Only Eva to the last," came in faint murmurs. Then her 
hand sought that of Sir Francis ; she signed for him to stoop, 
and whispered brokenly ; but the stricken lord, whose arm and 
bosom held her then, heard every stinging syllable. 
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" Frank, — ^for you — I — sinned — I loved — you — ^madly. Do — 
you — for — give me ? " 

" Yes !" 

She had washed out his wrath with her own blood. 

She sank exhausted. Edwin and the physician both urged 
calm. His lordship whispered a like entreaty to ** his Adele," 
though his own heart beat tumultuously. Awhile she lay quiet, 
red beads dropping from her white lips, her ghastly face more 
ghastly from the rouge upon the cheeks. 

Cuthbert, at a signal from Sir Francis, turned to withdraw 
from the painful scene frightened little Franky, his own weeping 
wife, and Lucy. 

The movement roused the sinking woman. She raised her 
head ; unquenchable vindictiveness shone in her eyes, passion 
thrilled in her voice, thin and weak though it fell. 

** Lucy Hesketh — I hate — you I You stung me — to the quick. 
I'll — live to — sting — you — yet ! I will ! " 

No need of restraining hands to force her back ; no necessity 
for styptics or for doctors now ; that last passionate word 
brought its own penalty : the King had come ! 

That dusty curtain, which never rises for another act or for 
another play, had fallen — ^fallen before Norma and her triumph, 
Bhoda and her revenge. Her own undisciplined passions had 
Stung her to the Quick. 



THE END. 
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CHAPTER I. (Page 3.) 

The sequestered " Count's Cottage " was long the residence of the somewhat 
celebrated Polish dwarf, Count BorulasM, one of a large family, of which 
every second child was a pigmy. He was a refugee, and under noble 
patronage (having lost all bos property in Poland) exhibited himself to 
fashionable crowds. The admission was one guinea a head. Towards the 
close of his career his " reception" fee had dropped to one shilling. With the 
proceeds he retreated to Durham, and there died at a great age in September, 
1837 

CHAPTER V. (Page 20.) 

The Ecclesiastical Court and the Count Palatine. Mr. Marsh did not 
travel so much beyond his record in his conference ^dth Mrs. Hesketh, as 
in these days (1881) may be thought. Fifty years ago the Ecclesiastical 
Court had, or was supposed to have, extraordinary powers, not the least 
being its power to deal sharply with ** defamation of character," punishment, 
however, being rather inflicted on the purse than the person. 

As Bishop of Durham, and Count Palatine in one, William Van Mildert 
held both tiie spiritual and temporal sword ; and if in the lapse and changes 
of centuries the latter began to look rusty, it had not been sheathed or 
broken by the sovereign paramount when Mrs. Hesketh was made to 
tremble at its shadow; although Bishop Van Mildert was the last Count 
Palatine of Durham. 

It is well known that there are only three Counties Palatine, viz., Chester, 
conferred on Hugh Lupus by William the Conqueror ; Lancashire, by 
Edward HI. upon his son John o' Gaunt ; and Durham, held by some pre- 
scriptive right coeval, at least, with that of Chester. All noblemen were 
Counts (companions of the King), but Counts Palatine had special privileges 
and jurisdiction. As defined by Hutchinson the historian, " They had power 
to levy taxes for the defence and service of the palatinate, and to make truces 
with enemies; to raise troops, and impress ships for war. They sat m 
jvdgmeyit of life and d^ath, and could inflict punishment even to extremity. 
They had power to create barons, who dared not disobey their summons ; 
and most of the lands within the Hberty were held of them as lords in capite. 
They could coin money, ^nt licences to embattle castles, build churches, 
found chantries and hospitals, could institute corporations by charter, which 
were legal without the interference of the Crown, and grant markets and 
fairs, &c., &c. They could confiscate, for the purposes of the see, the lands 
and properties of treasonable nobles. Thev had all manner of royal juris- 
diction, both civil and military, by land and by water, and appointed 

officers by patent for every department The King could not 

interfere with them, nor send writs within their liberty without their 
sanction " 

CHAPTER XLI. (Page 281.) 

As not only play-goers but the general public are tolerably familiar with 
an escape from an ivied tower, in the popular drama of " Arrah-na-pogue," 
the former through stage representation, the latter through the medium of 
extensively exhibited coloured prints, it is just possible that I might be 
classed with the tribe of literary pirates, and that, too, as one who added 
folly to knavery, by appropriating a scene readily recognised. 

In order to avoid so undeserved an imputation, it becomes a duty I owe 
both to myself and to my readers to state that the germ of the present 
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story was a brief Christmas sketch written for the Durham Chronicle in the 
winter of 1863 ; the escape of Eva from the Tower being the main incident. 
Consequently, the tale (then called the " Waif of the Wear ") was published 
about eighteen months prior to the production of ** Arrah-na-pogue," and 
may, or may not, have suggested ms wonderfully effective scene to the 
clever dramatist. I may here observe, for the benefit of those who might 
think the feat impossible, that the Tower, with some few dight deviations, 
has its well-known prototype, once my own residence, and that tlie scene was 
suggested tome by a positive occurrence, namely, the ascent of a burly youth 
of sixteen or seventeen (whom my little son dubbed " MUky," from his call- 
ing) to procure a bird's nest for the child. "Milky" certainly did not mount to 
tJie battlements, but he did climb to a dizzy height, and notwitiistanding 
his weight, came back in safety with his prize. 

The foregoing note is simply a re-production of a foot-note introduced in 
the orip^n^ edition (1867). But as at that time one or two critics, who 
otherwise gave me all credit for "power" and "ability," suggested that in 
Khoda I h^ "created a demon," and that she and her scheme to rid herself 
of Eva were alike improbabilities, 1 think it as well to state here, as I 
answered one of these in his own paper, that in the first place Rhoda is not 
" a creation " but a representation, a life-portrait, in fact. The incidents and 
situations are undoubtedly my own, suggested in a great measure by the 
Tower, with its remote turret-room and scenic surroundings. But were I 
to give the true career of the real Bhoda, it would be quite as romantic, 
quite as incredible, and a little more loicked. The actual woman possessed 
two vices at which I have not so much as hinted. 

In the second place the incarceration of Eva has had several parallels in 
real life. One in 1865 of a young woman kept in a state of filth, nudity, and 
famine by her own sister for many years, undiscovered; at or near Wolver- 
hampton, another, where two brothers shut a third up in a press-bed, and 
kept him there for months before either the suspicions or interference of 
neighbours caused his release; and about the time my slory was in the 
press, a child was so *'done to death " in London, in a house filled "from 
garret to basement" with other tenants. I wrote, as I thought, to prove the 
evils of evil speaking, gossip, and slander ; that one ill word might mar a 
life — ^like a bit of grit in a delicate machine, throw it out of order and work 
incalculable mischief. If I have failed to do this I have missed my aim . 

It only remains for me to add that I have considerably antedated the 
erection of the Tower, which had no existence when this story opens. 
I have, moreover, slightly extended the area of its grounds, and ignored (also 
for the purposes of my story) the construction of the iV<?w North Road, which 
has been cut through those lovely and romantic grounds, and runs at the 
very foot of the Tower, the now common highway, superseding the old 
North Road, the only one open to the Signer's phaeton. 

Our chief inducement to become tenants of the Tower was its uncanny 
reputation as a "haunted" dwelling, our experience having gone to prove 
that ghosts have the discrimination to select wonderfidly comfortable 
quarto's. 

It was certainly an eerie spot in winter, when the waterfall was in force^ 
but we must have exorcised the ghosts — we never saw them. 

ISABELLA BANKS. 
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NOVELS OF MRS. G. L. BANKS, 

Author of " God's Providence House.** Each with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette, by Messrs. Chas. Green, J. D. Watson, 
R. Bruce Wallace, and G. C. Banks. Handsomely bound 

in cloth, 2/6. 

** This writer deserves to be read.** — Athenaum. 

The Manchester Man. 

By Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks, 
Fourth edition. 

** Realism that reminds us of Defoe : has no little artistic merit; 
exceptional interest. The author has sketched the hero from his cradle 
to his prime, with an appreciation of a noble but natural type of manhood 
that is very rare in a woman.*' — Times. 

'* Mrs. Banks's novel is well-constructed, and has a good deal of varied 
incident. The story is rapidly carried from point to point, and some of 
the scenes are described with remarkable vividness and intensity.'* — 
Saturday RevUw. 

***The Manchester Man* is an extremely readable and diverting 
novel.'* — Academy, 

'* The characters, such as Jotty Brooks and Mrs. Clowes, are admir- 
able. This writer deserves to be read." Athenaum. 

** No romance writer could have ri vetted more forcibly the attention 
of the reader than Mrs. Banks has done, and no novelist could produce 
more interest or describe love scenes better than the author of * The 
Manchester Man.'" — Court Journal, 

*' The story is well constructed and full of incident, excitement, and 
picturesqueness. The characters, too, are real and admirably varied. It 
is the best fiction dealing with Manchester life which has yet been 
written." — Manchester City News, 

Stung to the Quick. 

A North Country Story. [On Sept. ist, 1881.] 
By Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks. 

"Well told; is exciting; has interest; touches of real life and 
character. " — Athenasum. 

*' Mrs. Banks writes forcibly and clearly ; her descriptions are careful 
and her characterisation good." — British Quarterly Review. 

'* Mrs. Banks has here produced a novel that will take rank with the 
best books of the season." — Morning Advertiser. 

*' An honest, straightforward picture of English life in the famous old 
city of Duiham."— ^/aw^/ar^. 
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" Mrs. Banks has employed her local knowledge to some advantage. 
A capital picture of the middle-class society of the city which is renowned 
for its *old maids and mustard,' Pretty pen and ink sketches of the 
picturesque. A plot equal in some respects to the best of Miss 
£raddon*s . " — Newcastle Chronicle, 

" We congratulate Mrs. Banks on having produced an exceedingly 
clever book, in faultless English, the interest of which never flags for an 
instant. Has an especial attraction for Durham readers." — Durham 
Chrcnicle. 

"The work will be read with intense interest by those that love to 
revel in excitement." — York Herald, 



Glory. 



A Wiltshire Story. [On Nov. ist, 1881.] 
By Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks, 

"Full of character, well contrasted, and well maintained. — It is 
deserving of high praise." — British Quarterly Review, 

**It is impossible to indicate half the salient points in this clever 
story, which is alike remarkable for its careful elaboration and for its 
strength and vigour . . . and for her life-like drama of Glory, Mrs. 
Banks certainly deserves the warm thanks of the public."— iWi7r«z>^ Post, 

*'The great merit of the book is the vivid way in which it reproduces 
not only the outward characteristics of the lives which our fathers lived at 
the beginning of the present century, but their habits of thought, the 
currents in which their opinions flowed, their ways of looking at things, 
often strangely differing from our own. Whatever character we come 
across is described not only with life and vigour, but with a certain intense 
reality, and easy familiarity, as if the writer were speaking of her own 
experience, and from the intimacy of a personal intercourse." — Guardian, 

'* We have seldom come upon a story that takes a stronger hold upon 
the reader's attention." — Graphic, 

" The pictures of English life at the close of the last century and 
during the earlier years of the present are well drawn, and the sketches of 
actual warfare, if of necessity not so real, are certainly vigorous. It would 
not be easy to find a story that keeps the reader's attention more fixed 
than does ' Glory.' " — Spectator, 

*' A powerful novel. Mrs. Banks's work has none of those ephemeral 
characteristics that are supposed to be distinctive of Action from the 
female pen.*' — Sunday Times, 

'* Perhaps the best character in the book is Rosanna, a true gentle- 
woman. Her heroic fortitude and unwavering affection for her husband 
are very beautiful, and admirably pourtrayed." — Durham Chronicle. 

*^ Mrs. Banks in this novel has made a distinct literary advance upon 
all her previous productions. The style is at once easier, and yet, in enect, 
more powerful and impressive ; the character painting is finer, more 
delicate, and more real." — Manchester City News, 

** There is a capital story in * Glory.' Some pictures of country life 
and of town life are admirable." — Scotsman, 

** The Realist's Wiltshire Nov£l * Glory.' ''--Marlborough Tim&t. 
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Caleb Booth's Clerk. 

A Lancashire Story. Qau. ist, 1882.] 
By Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks. 

''Mrs. Banks's books are generally remarkable for their accurate 
drawing of scenes of north-country life." — Academy. 

^\X. may seem to be somewhat exaggerated commendation to say — 
although it is by no means too much to do so— that what Sir W. Scott did 
for his native land Mrs. Banks is doing for Lancashire, by clearly and 
cleverly showing to the world the peculiarities of a county which ranks as 
one of the highest importance in our country." — BdFs Messenger. 

"Mrs. Banks*s stories are good; studied and written with much 
honest care and with much vigour/* — British Quarterly Review. 

** The most amusing fact in the book must, we think, be a true story. 
There is considerable action and interest in the narrative.'* — Chiardian. 

" There is plot enough in * Caleb Booth's Clerk * to furnish forth half- 
a-dozen ordinary novels, and these of the most thrilling description." — 
fohn Bull. 

'* A novel of no ordinary power and intellect." — Sunday Times, 

Wooers and Winners ; or Under 

the Scars. 

A Yorkshire Story. [March ist, 1882.] 
By Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks. 

"Must be recommended as an excellent novel to all who care for 
manlier food than that wherewith novelists commonly supply them." — 
Graphic. 

** An extremely clever plot that has a strong and wholesome vigour in 
it. Mrs. Banks's writing is throughout vigorous and stirring, there is no 
puling sentimentality in her love passages, there is no lingering on the 
confines of delicate questions in her pages. Has a bracing invigorating 
effect upon the mind, as pleasant as it is rare." — Lloyd* s Newspaper. 

*' There is no novel-writer of the present times who knows so well how 
to describe north-country manners and scenery. Life-like reality, tinctured 
with just sufficient romance to hold the reader entranced.*' — BelPs Messenger. 

*' Mrs. Linnaeus Banks can at all times succeed in amusing, and she 
has not failed to do so in 'Wooers and Winners.* There is no want of 
incident and pleasing description.** — Examiner. 

** A fresh flavour of the time and place, Yorkshire in the early dajrsof 
railway enterprise and social reform, hangs about the story; and the 
wanderings of her geological and botanical enthusiast, Mr. Thorpe, give 
the author opportunities for descriptions of the scenery and tints of local 
colour." — Daily News. 

" Mrs. Linnaeus Banks is doing for Lancashire and the West Riding 
what George Eliot has done for the Midlands. * Wooers and Winners 
must be recommended as an excellent novel.*' — Graphic, 
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More than Coronets. 

By Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks. [May ist, 1882.] 

" An exceedingly well-written stoiyy —Birmingham Daily Gazette, 
"Almost fascinating." — Western Daily Mercury, 
"By Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks, a lady well known in the North of 
England for her literary abilities." — Shields Daily News, 
" Much interest." — Liverpool Daily Courier, 

Ripples and Breakers. 

Br Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks. 
Poems. Square, Cloth, 8vo, price 5s. Illustrated by John 

Proctor and G. C. Banks. 

"Mrs. Banks writes with fluency and animation. Her view of 
sentiment is pure and earnest." — Athenaum, 

Price 6d., in Paper Cover. is. in Cloth. 
IS. 6d. in Cloth, Interleaved with Plain Paper. 

Heywood's House of Commons. 

Giving the following particulars : — 
Votes polled by successful and unsuccessful can- 
didates; votes polled at the 1874 election and bye- 
elections; number of voters on the registers, 1880 and 1874; 
population at last census; politics of the members; area 
in square miles of boroughs and counties ; amount paid in 
property and income tax; amount paid for inhabited 
house duty ; official return of expenses, 1874 election. 

Price 3s. 6d. 

Manchester in Holiday Dress. 

By R. W. Proctor, author of " The Barber's Shop." 
A picture of the Amusements of Old Manchester. 

** There was one theatre in the town at the time portrayed in Mr. 
Proctor's sketches, situate in Marsden Street, and an exchange * built at 
the expense of the Lord of the Manor,* where dramatic performances often 
took place. It was a strange state of things for a town so important and 
wealthy, but though the principles of self-government were not in full force 
in those days, the principal amusement was well understood, as will be 
seen from a perusal of these pages. These sketches, a republication, we 
believe, are well written, and the handsome volume will prove an acquisition 
to those interested in the study of local, dramatic, and social history." — 
Manchester Examiner and Times, 
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Three handsome vols., with steel portrait, price i8s. 
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THE LIFE AND POETICAL WORKS OF 

John Critchley Prince, 

Edited, and the Life written 
By R. A. DOUGLAS LITHGOW, LLD., M.D., F.8.A., Ac. 

[From the Manchester Examiner and Times^ 

The unfortunate poet, whose works are now collected, probably never 
dreamt that they would appear in so handsome a form, much less that a 
Yolume would be devoted to a record of the few miserable incidents of his 
most unromantic life. Bom at Wigan in 1808, son of an intemperate 
illiterate man, Prince was brought up in the atmosphere of poverty and 
distress, which enveloped him, except for short intervals, through the 
whole of his unhappy career, while he never fairly rose above the handi- 
craft, reed making, which he learnt from his father. Even under such 
difficulties his early love of reading enabled him to educate himself, but as 
if his small strength of will had expended itself in his early struggles, he 
was never able to i>ermanently lift himself above the mean temptations 
which surrounded him. There is a melancholy appropriateness in Prince's 
lines which Mr. Lithgow has placed on the title page of the life : — 

" I might have been." Oh, sad suggestive words. 

So full of hidden meaning, yet so vain ! 

How sadly do they sound on memory's chords. 

And waken feelings of regretful pain! 

I might have been a wiser, better man. 

With signs of well-won honour on my brow. 

Had I adhered to Nature's simple plan. 

Or reasoned with myself as I do now. 

True, that my life has been with ills beset — 

Earlv neglect, and poverty and gloom, — 

Within those shades — how well remembered yet— 

My mind found neither sustenance nor room; 

Yet, with instinctive longing for the right. 

It sought for fitting food, and struggled towards the light. 

Among the many tragic histories of poets' lives, none could be more 
utterly sad than John Critchley Prince's last years, when he could no 
longer find sufficient employment by his reed making to keep soul and 
body together, and even begged postage stamps to send appeals to friends 
for money, and was glad to earn a few shillings by writing rhyming 
advertisements for an Ashton tailor. It is a marvel that during such a 
life, among such unsympathetic surroundings and such sordid domestic 
influences, so much bright and musical verse should have been written ; 
poetry, indeed, which gives the author so high a place among our local 
poets. The contrast between the poet's life and his works is a terrible 
proof of the degrading power of intemperance, and of the poet's weakness 
of will. Wigan. Bl3ckl)urn, Long Millgate, and Hyde are the scenes of 
the great part of Prince's life; therefore, surely no poet has stronger local 
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claims on the interest of Lnncashire men. Even if he had not at one time 
been the friend and associate of so many whose names are intimately 
connected with Manchester literature, and if his poems had not from the 
first aroused great interest, the story of his life would have assuredly led 
many readers to examine his verses now. The two volumes of poems 
contain the collections published under the names 'Hours with the Muses,' 
* Dreams and Realities,' 'The Poetic Rosary,* 'Autumn Leaves,' and a 
number of miscellaneous poems, showing sometimes how the poet could 
throw the halo of his imagination to beautify the meanness of his 
surroundings, but even oftener how capable he was of rightly appreciating 
better things, as in the sonnet written in Carnarvon Castle. The editor 
has done his task carefully and well, and in writing the biography has 
told nothing of weakness but what was necessary for truthfulness, and has 
exercised all charity to excuse and explain faults, and throw merits into 
relief. The three volumes form a worthy and beautiful memorial of a 
remarkable genius, whose good works live after him, while his faults are 
interred in his grave. The paper, printing, and get-up are all that can be 
desired." 
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Musings in Many Moods. 

By John Bolton Rogerson. 

"Mr. Rogerson, we believe, is not one of the humblest of the Lanca- 
shire bards, but he has, nevertheless, had to exercise his poetic taste in 
subservience to stronger requirements, and, if we are not misinformed, in the 
midst of some struggle. This, liowever, has only served to give breadth to 
his experience, to enlarge his sympathies, to deepen his religious 
impressions, and refine the feelings of one who seems to be by nature 
amiable, and a lover of the true and beautiful." — Spectator, 
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Songs and Ballads. 

By Charles Swain. 
Price 2s. 

The Mind, and other Poems. 

By Charles Swain. 
Price IS. 

Dryburgh Abbey, and other Poems. 

By Charles Swain. 
A new and enlarged edition. 
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One Vol., Crown 8vo, Cloth. Pp. xcvii. and 267. 
Price 6/-. 

A NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION 



The Old Church Clock, 

By the late" Rev. Richard Parkinson, D.D., Canon of 
Manchester, Principal of St, Bees Theological College, 
and Vice-President of the Chetham Society. 

With a Biographical Introduction, 

By JOHN EVANS. 

From a. large number of highly favourable notices by 

the London and provincial press, the following, from the 

Liverpool Daily Courier, is selected, as it presents the most 

salient points of interest in the present edition : — 

"ThouEh the 'homely litlie tale' of 'The Old Church Clock' 

■ possesses peculiar interest for Manchestermen (for the Old Church referred 

to is, of course, that in Cotlonopolis, and not that which looks over the 

dock quays of Liverpool), ir must be found pleasurable reading by many 

other people even beyond the pale of the Church. Nearly forty years have 
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elapsed since the edifying narrative first appeared in a serial form in the 
* Christian Magazine,' and over 20 years have rolled by since the author, 
at the age of 61 years, * passed away quietly to his rest,' about eleven 
months after his paralytic seizure while preaching in the Manchester 
Cathedral. But 'The Old Church Clock' has not been deprived of 
interest by the death of Canon Parkinson, Principal of St. Bees College. 
Rather the contrary, for the new editor has prefixed to it * An Old Church 
Worthy ' — a biographical sketch of the late canon, who was so widely and 
deservedly respected and revered. Of the story of *The Old Church 
Clock ' little need be said at this late period, but we may quote the opinion 
of the Rev. Canon Raimes, that * there is so much good sense, practical 
wisdom, true religion, and humanity in the work, that it ought not, to use 
Swift's expression, to be allowed to go down amongst the dead men.* As 
a matter of fact, the story went through four editions in the author's life, 
the fourth being issued in 1852, but its scarcity and value quite justifies the 
republication. It was while preparing a paper on Canon Parkinson for 
the Manchester Literary Club that Mr. Evans renewed his acquaintance 
with the admirable story, and was again impressed with 'the simple 
beauty of its design, and the healthy tone, both religious and secular, which 
pervaded its pages ;' and a large number of persons encouraged him in 
republishing the work when he obtained the sanction of the Canon's 
executor and eldest daughter. The biography prefixed to the story had 
been prepared by a careful and loving hand, and the narrative of the * Old 
Church' worthy's exemplary life and career will find many interested 
readers. While the biographer has done justice to the subject, the 
publishers have satisfactorily fulfilled their part of the work. The volume 
is well printed and neatly bound, is provided with a considerable number 
of illustrations— portraits of persons and places, a likeness of Canon 
Parkinson serving as frontispiece— and this circumstance increases the 
value of the book. An appendix provides a good deal of interesting 
information, and a copious index simplifies reference to special portions of 
the work." 

New edition, continued to the end of the Beaconsfield 

Administration. Price 6d. 

The Roll Call 

A political record of the years 1775 to 1875. ^7 

Arthur C. Yates. 

From Mr. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. — *'0n arriving here I have 
found your tract, for which pray accept my thanks. On referring to some 
of the points with which I am personally connected, I find them clearly 
and happily treated." 

From Mr. W. E. Forster, M.P. — "I am much obliged to you 
for your pamphlet, which will be of real use to me for reference." 

From the Bishop of Manchester. — "It is just one of those 
results of painstaking labour that are most useful to anyone who has to 
deal in the subjects to which it relates, and which are not always 
procurable at the moment one wants them." 

From Mr. John Bright, M.P. — "It will be useful as a book of 
reference." 



Aba) Heywood & Son's Publications. 




Price 6/- Cloth, Nine Illustrations, pp. xxix. and 256. 
Large paper edition (150 printed), 10/6. 

Bennett Street Memorials. 

[From Ihe ManckisUr Examiner and Timts, Jan. 36, 1S81.] 
"This liandsome volume, which is fiiiily described by ils second title 
as a recunl of Sunday School work, must be con<>i(Iered as a contribution 
to ihe annals of ihe citjr of Manchester, and will be fuund interesting in 
difTcrcnt ways by various classes of remlera. It coniains a TiiU, historical, 
and Hlnlistical nccuuiit of nne of the largest and most successful of (he 
Sunday Schoiils which did 10 much for Lancashire in the days of 
educational darkness and neglect, which are now. we hope, passing into 
oliliviiin. We have also biographical memoirsof (hRpiincipalfoundersand 
workers of the schoiil In past limes, at least one of whom, Benjamin 
Itraiilley, is well known in local annals, while nearly all of them united with 
deep religious feelings thai overwhelming fense of duly which foreigners 
have sometimes attributed to Englishmen as a. national characteristic. 



New Edition. Price is. 

The Finger Post to Success, 

Being advice to youths about to enter a c 
by William H. Ablett. 



Abel Heywood & Son's Publications, ii 

Price 3s. cloth, bevelled, with photo portrait. 

James Watson. 

A Memoir of the days of the fight for a Free Press in 
England, and of the agitation for the People's Charter. 

By W. J. Linton. 
[From the Daily Telegraph, Nov. 18, 1880] 

** * James Watson,* by W. J. Linton, is * a memoir of the fight for the 
Free Press,' published by Abel Heywood and Son, Manchester, Mr. 
Hejrwood, himself, since mayor of the great cotton metropolis, was 
engaged in the hard contest and a sufferer in person, and he is therefore 
an appropriate agent in distributing a record so honorable to a noble fore- 
runner and comrade. Mr. Linton's testimony to his deceased friend carries 
back the public of our day to a time which, though only 'sixty years since,* 
seems very remote, and though intensely real, looks dim and shadowy to 
those who profit by the labours of its heroes and martyrs. James Watson, 
who lived and fought amongst them, was one of the purest and most dis- 
interested of the band. *If he had not much fun in him,' writes Mr. 
Linton * no word a girl should not have heard was ever on his tongue ; 
his manner, though grave, was cheerful ; patient with opposition ; never 
querulous ; considerate for others in all respects ; stoutly set on his own 
way, but tolerant of those who went differently ; not harsh, albeit hard 
against tyranny and vice. Vice of himself he knew not. If evei there 
was a virtuous man it was he. His moral conduct was irreproachable.' " 



Price IS. paper wrapper, 2S. cloth, and 2s. 6d. leather. 

Chronicles of the Manchester City 

Council, 

From incorporation, October, 1838, to September, 1879. 

A complete list of Councillors and Aldermen, showing 
the wards served, the years of election, and if the office has 
been contested, the number of votes. There is a similar 
list of wards with the names of Councillors progressively 
elected, and in the case of contested elections the names 
of the candidates and the number of votes given to each. 
Next an annual list of the council with the number of its 
meetings, and the attendance of each member, and 
particulars of the votes at the different elections of the 
years. 

''Mr. Simpson's laborious compilation contains many points of 
interest, and will be useful to all who are concerned in municipal 
records.'* — Manchester Guardian, 



12 Abel Heywood & Son's Publications. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 573 pp. price 6s. 

History of England under the 
Normans and Plantagenets. 

By James Birchall. 
A History — Political, Constitutional, and Social. 

** This is an excellent book in English history, and supplies a want 
which has long been felt by teachers." — Educational Guardian. 

** In no one volume that we are acquainted with will the student find 
so much information as in this. . . . Altogether, the work is one of 
great merit." — Bookseller, 

Second edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 394 pp., price 4s. 6d. 

History of England under the 

Tudors, 

By James Birchall. 
Second edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 433 pp., price 5s. 

History of England under the Stuarts. 

By James Birchall. 

" On the whole, the book is one of the very best works of the kind 
that we can point to, deserving commendation as an honest effort to 
ascertain and report the truth." — Athemeum. 

**We have been greatly pleased with both the plan and arrangement 
adopted in this volume, and the mode of working it out.*' — Manchester 
Examiner and Times. 

Price 7s. 6d., completing the work. 

England under the Revolution and 

House of Hanover. 

By James Birchall. 

As a library history for study or for occasional reference, no books 
within moderate compass and price are to be compared to these compact 
volumes. 



Abel Heywood & Son's Publications. 13 

OF THE 

Manchester Literary Club Papers. 

With Illustrations by William Hull, Robert Langton, 
William Walker, W. H. J. Boot, and George Evans. 
Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 

CONTENTS. 

The Primary Data of Knowledge - Henry H. Howarth, F.S. A. 
The Libraries of Lancashire and 

Cheshire Wm. E. A. Axon,F.R.S.L. 

Special Collections of Books in 

Lancashire and Cheshire - - J. H. Nodal. 
Editors and Contributors - - - Henry Franks. 
English Almanacs during the 

Second Stuart and Revolutionary 

Periods Abel Heywood, jun. 

Annals of the English Gipsies 

under the Tudors Henry T. Crofton. 

Thackeray : the Humourist as 

Preacher John Mortimer. 

Wit and Humour Rev. W. A. O'Conor, B.A. 

Charles Dickens and Rochester 

(with thirteen illustrations) - - Robert Langton. 
RelationsofLiterature to Painting - George Milner. 
Fancies and Fashions in Art - - Charles Rowley, jun. 
In Robin Hood's County - - - John Mortimer. 
Lancashire Dramatic Authors - - E. Romaine Callender. 
An Autograph of Coleridge - - John Eglington Bailey, F.S.A, 

Biddulph Old Hall „ „ 

The Bibliography of Rochdale - - Lieut.-Col. Fishwick, F.S.A. 
With other Papers, chiefly in abstract, by William Walker, W. H. 

J. Traice, John Evans, Charles Hadfield, Charles Hardwick, 

Alfred Perceval Graves, Ward Heys, Charles Madeley, the Rev. 

Stuart J. Reid, and Robert Read Wilkinson. 

[From the Westminster Review,'] 
** We are always glad to see the Papers of the Manchester Literary 
Club. Some of them are quite equal to the best articles in our best reviews. 
The present volume is full of interest. It deals with a variety of subjects." 

Price 3d. 

Book Rarities of the Manchester 

Free Library. 

By W. E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. 
Reprinted from Vol. i of the Club's Papers. 1875. 



Abel Heywood A Son's Publications. 




Price 6/- cloth, large paper, 10/6. 

The Chimney Corner. 

By EDWIN WAUQH. 

A Series of short Stories and Sketches, with an autotype 
frontispiece, from a drawing by John Hoghton Hague, 
and a vignette by Randolph Caldecott. 

[From the Alhenaum, April 26, 1879.] 
" The book is 3. coUeclion of sliort studies and tules in Ibe Lancashire 
(Ualect, varied here and there b/ Irish brogue. A reader ought rot to 
read such a. book straight through, but pick out the plums at lelsute 
times. Let him begin with one called 'The Swallowed Sixpence,' and he 
will certainly go on." 

Price 3d., in wrapper. 

The Sexton's Story of Joe's Adventure 
in a Grave in Rochdale Church-yard. 

A capital story, abountjing in mirthful passages. 
By Edwin Waugh. 



Abel Heywood & Son's Publications. 15 

Second edition. Price is. wrapper, 2s. cloth. 

Sketches of Lancashire Life and 

LocaHties. 

By Edwin Waugh. 

Contents : — Ramble from Bury to Rochdale. The Cottage of Tim 
Bobbin, and the Village of Milnrow. Highways and Byeways from 
Rochdale to the Top of Blackstone Edge. The Town of Heywood and 
its neighbourhood. The Grave of Grislehurst Boggart. Boggart Hole 
Clough. Rostherne Mere. 

F'cap. 8vo, 6d. 

Old Cronies ; or, Wassail at a 

Country Inn, 

By Edwin Waugh. 

Containing new Songs, the humourous tales of ** Th' Wick Seek," ** The 
Painter's Story," *'The King and the Volunteers," and other traits and 
sketches. 

*' Racy dialogue and genial humour, both characteristic of the author, 
are conspicuous in this story." — Manchester Examiner. 

"The tales, &c., are sure to be intensely popular." — Leeds Mercury. 

F'cap. 8vo, 6d. 

Jannock; or, the Bold Trencherman 

By Edwin Waugh. 

Containing the incident of the Man who ate the Goose, the Parson and the 
Wasps, and an interesting account of the daily life of the Rev. Robert 
Walker. 

** Humour, poetry, graceful description, and touches of true pathos, 
are qualities always to be found in Mr. Waugh's writings, and are 
especially conspicuous in this," — The Critic, 

Price 3d., on toned paper. 

The Old Coal Man. 

A sketch. By Edwin Waugh. 

**The good, generous, kindly aspect of human nature found in the 
poor and uncultured is presented to us in a humorous dialogue, followed 
by an affecting tale, which strikes the reader like all Mr. Waugh's tales, 
by its life-like truthfulness." — Lancaster Observer, 



i6 Abel Heywood & Son's Publications. 

F'cap. 8vo, IS. 

A Green Nook of Old England, 

" AN ODD ANGLE OF THE ISLE." 
By Edwin Waugh. 

A very interesting account of a visit to the old town of Ipswich and 
its vicinity ; the birthplace of Constable, and other places of note in the 
neighbourhood. 

" His sjrmpathy with nature is no less vivid in Suffolk than in 
Lancashire.*' — Manchester Examiner, 



Price 3s. 6d., cloth, with a portrait of the Author. 

Poems by Samuel Bamford. 

Author of " Passages in the Life of a Radical. " 



Price I OS. 6d. 

Handbook of the Public Libraries of 
Manchester and Salford, 

By William E. A. Axon. 
Contents: — 

I. The Chetham Library. 2. The Portico. 3. The Owens College.^ 
4. Salford Free Libraries. 5. The Athenaeum. 6. The Mechanics' Insti- 
tution. 7. Bible Christian Church Library, Salford. 8. Literary and 
Philosoplucal Society, and other Scientific A[ssociations. 9. The Medical 
Library. 10. The Exchange Subscription Library. 11. Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College. 12. The Friends' Library. 13. The Corporation Library 
at the Town Hall. 14. Holy Trinity Church, Salford. 15. The 
Cathedral. 16. The Free Reference Library. 7. The Free Lending 
Libraries. 18. The Overseers' Library. 19. The Unitarian Home 
Mission Board. 20. The Royal Infirmary. 21. The Schiller Anstalt. 
22. The Foreign Library. 23. The Law Library. 24. The Radford 
Library at St. Mary's Hospital. 25. An Historical Epilogue. 

Also appendices on the following subjects : — The First Book printed 
in Manchester. Humphrey Chetham's Church Libraries. Book Rarieties 
of the Manchester Free Library. The Bellot Collection of Chinese Books. 
Literature of the Manchester Athenaeum. Hints on the Formation of 
Small Libraries intended for public use. The Art of Cataloguing. 
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